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FRENCH TRANSLATOR 


ADVERTISEMENT to the Reaver, 


| LTHOUGH the manner of lag war is 
very different at preſent from what it was in 
Machiavel's days, his Treatiſe, or rather Dialogues, 


upon that ſubje& may {till be of great uſe. For in 

the firſt place, they are written by a Genius of 
the higheſt rank, and founded upon ſome general 
Principles which will always hold good: and in the 


next, (beſides the pleaſure of ſeeing what alteration 
is made in this Science by Time) they may furniſh | 


| other men of parts and abilities with ſome uſeful 
and improveable hints; eſpecially thoſe that follow 


the profeſſion of arms. There are further many 


judicious Reflexions in the courſe of this Work, 
which cannot fail of being very agreeable to Con- 
noiſſeurs: and towards the end of the ſecond Book, 
the Author launches out into a digreſſion, in which 
he ſhews with great perſpicuity to what cauſes it is 
chiefly owing, that the number of eminent Com- 


manders is greater or leſs in different times and 
PR | 


„* 0 5 * 


1 


N. B. The reſt of this Mein iſnt is Shel baten 8 


up in elucidating ſome military terms and phraſes, 
_ which ſhall be explained in their proper places bere- 
after. But as there was an old Engliſh 7 ranſla- 


"ion if Machiavel's Art of War, publ. iſhed in the 


year 1588, by one Peter en who calls bim · 
elf Student of Gray's Inn, I ſhall take the liberty 

| of preſe uiing the Reader with bis Dedication of it 
— 3 2 wp to 


| es [ iv 1 
= 85 Elizabeth : for od: the 1 11 
now grown obſolete and uncouth, yet the Sentiments 


are juſt and worthy of obſervation. The 7 4 


tien indeed is 4 very bad one, and not en at 
Preſent : the Dedication is as follows. 


To the moſt high and excellent Princes ELIZA- 
BETH, by the grace of God Queene of Eng- 
land, Fraunce, and Ireland, defender of the 


. Faith, and of the Church of” England, and Ire- 
land, on Earth next under God, hp. Jypreme 
| 6 4 RES | 


 LTHOUGH 3 evety man, 8858 
= worthy and renommed Soueraigne, ſeeketh 
1 £ ly to commende and extoll the thing, where- 


1 5 he feeleth himſelfe naturally bent and inclin- 


end; yet all ſuch partialitie and private affection laid 


| aſide, i it is to be thought (that for the defence, main- 
tenance, and advauncement of a Kingdom, or Com- 


mon Weale, or for the good and due obſervation 
of peace, and adminiſtracion of juſtice in the ſame) 
no one thing can be more profitable, neceſſarie, 

or more honourable, than the knowledge of Ser- 

vice in warre, and deeds of armes, becauſe conſi- 
dering the ambition of the World, it is impoſſible 
for any Realme or Dominion long to continue free 

in quietnes and ſavegard, where the defence of the 
Sword is not alwaies in à readineſſe. For like as 
the Greekes, being occupied about trifling matters, 


. taking pleaſure in refiting of Comedies, and ſuch 


other vaine things altogether neglecting Martiall 
Feats, gave occaſion to Philip King of Macedonia, 
father to Alexander the great, to oppreſſe and to 
| bring them in ſervitude under his ſubjection: even 
ſo undoubtedly, libertie will not be kept, but men 
ſhall be troden under foote, and brought to moſt 


orrible miſerie and calamitie, if they giving them- 
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tegard of their own defence, and favegard of their | 
countrie, which in temporal] regiment, chiefly con- 

ſiſteth in warlike ſkilfulnes. And therefore the 
auncient Captaines and mightie Conquerours, ſo 
long as they floriſhed, did deviſe with moſt great 

__ diligence, all manner of wayes to bring their men to 
the perfect knowledge of what ſo ever thing apper- 

| tained to the warre, as manifeſtly appeareth by the 
warlike games, which in olde times the Princes of 

| Grecia ordained upon the mount Olimpus, and alſo 
by the orders and exerciſes, that the auncient Ro- 
manes uſed in ſundrie places, and eſpecially in 
Campo Martio, and in their wonderfull ſumptuous 


Theaters, which chiefly they builded to that pur- 
poſe. Whereby they not onely made their Soul- 
diours ſo expert, that they obtained with a few, in 


| Hghting againſt a great huge multitude of enemies, 
ſuch marvailous victories, as in many credible hiſto- 
tries are mentioned, but alſo by the ſame meanes, 

| their unarmed raſcall people that followed their 
| Campes, got ſuch dig in the feats of 
 Warre, that they in the day of batrail, being left 

deſtitute of ſuccour, were able without any other 

helpe to ſet themſelves in good order, for their de- 
Fence againſt the enemie, that would ſeeke to hurt 
them, and in ſuch dangerous times, have done their 
cCountrie ſo good ſervice, that verie often by their 


helpe, the adverſaries have beene put to flight, and 


feldes moſt happily wonne. So that the antiquitie 

| eſteemed nothing more happy in a common weale, 

then to have in the ſame many men ſkilfull in warlike | 
affaires: by meanes whereof their Empire conti- 
nually inlarged, and moſt wonderfully and trium- 
phantly pro ered. For ſo long as men for their 

valiauntnes, were then rewarded and had in cſtima- 
Cion, glad was he that could finde occaſion to | 
venter, * and ſpend his life to benefite his coun- 


trie: as by the manly actes that Marcus Curtius, 


| Oratius Cocles, and Gaius Mucius did for the ſave- 


1 


gard 


3 4 3 * 


gard of. Rome, a alſo by other innumerable 
examples, doth plainly appeare. But when through 


long and continual peace, they began to be altoge - 
ther given to pleaſure and dejicarenes, litle regard- 
ing Martial feats, nor ſuch as were expert in the 


practiſe thereof, their dominion and eſtates did not 
10 much before increaſe and proſper, ast then by 


ſuch meanes and overſight, they fodainly fell into 


decay and utter ruine. For ſuch truly is the na- 


ture and condicion, both of peace and warre, that 
where in government there is not had equall conſi- 


deracion of them both, the one in fine doth worke 
and induce the other's oblivion, and utter abboli- 


cion. Wherefore, ſith the neceſſitie of the ſcience 
of warres is ſo great, and alſo the neceſſarie uſe 
thereof ſo manifeſt, that even Ladie Peace hir ſelfe, 
doth in manner from thence crave hir chiefe defence 
and preſervacion, and the worthineſſe moreover and 
honour of the ſame ſo gikat, that as by proofe wee 
ſee, the perfect glorie thereof, cannot eaſilie finde 
roote, but in the hearts of moſt noble, courageous, 


and manlike perſonages. I thought moſt excellent 


Princes, I could not either to the ſpecial gratefying 
of your highnes, the univerſal delight of al ſtudious 
gentlemen, or the common utilitie of the publique 
wealth, imploy my Jaboures more profitable in ac- 
_ compliſhing of my dutie and good will, then in 
fetting forth Jomerning, that might induce to the 


- augmenting and increaſe of the knowledge thereof : 


and eſpecially the example of your highneſſes moſt 


politike government over us, giving plaine teſti- 


monie of the wonderfull prudent deſire that is in 


You, to have your people inſtructed in this kind of 
ſervice, as well for the better defence of your High- 


nes, themſelves, and their countrie, as alſo to dit- 


courage thereby, and be able to reſiſt the malignitie 
of the enemie, who otherwiſe would ſeeke parad- 


venture to invade this noble realme or kingdome. 


When therefore, * ten yeares paſt, in the 
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Emperour's warre's againſt the Mores and certain 
Turkes, being in Barbarie: at the ſiege and win- 
ning of Calibbia, Moneſterio, and Affrica, I had as 
well for my further inſtruction in thoſe affaires, as 
alſo the better to acquaint mee with the Italian 
tongue, reduced into Engliſh, the book called The 
arte of Warre, of the famous and excellent Nicholas 
| Machiavel, which in times paſt, he being a coun- 
ſailour, and Secretairie of the noble citie of Flo- 
rence, not without his great laud and praiſe did 
write: and having lately againe, ſomewhat peruſed 
the ſame, the which in ſuch continuall broyles, and 
*unquietnes, was by me tranſlated, I determined 
with my ſelfe, by publiſhing thereof, to beſtow as 
great a gift (ſince greater I was not able) amongſt 
my countrie men, not expert in the Italian tongue, 
as in like works I had ſeene before mee, the French- _ 
men, Dutchmen, Spaniardes, and other forreine 
nacions, molt lovingly to have beſtowed among 
theirs : the rather undoubtedly, that as by private 
reading of the ſame booke, I then felt my ſelfe, in 
that knowledge marvailouſly holpen and increaſed, 
ſo by communicating the ſame to many, our Engliſh- 
men finding out the ordering and diſpoſing of ex- 
ploites of warre therein contained, the aide and di- 
rection of theſe plaine and briefe precepts, might 
no leſſe in knowledge of warres become incompar- 
able, then in prooves alſo and exerciſe of the ſame 
altogether invincible : which my tranſlacion, moſt 
_ gracious Soveraigne, together with ſuch other 
thinges, as by mee hath bene gathered, and thought 
good to adde thereunto, I have preſumed to dedi— 
cate unto your highneſs, not onely becauſe the whole 
charge and furniture of warlike counſailes and pre- 
parations, being determined by the arbitremen of 
Governours and Princes, the treatiſe alſo of like 
effect ſhould in like manner as of right depend upon 


the protection of a moſt worthy and noble Pairo- 
nefle, but alſo that the diſcourſe itſelfe, and the 


B 4 worke 5 


then in any brave 


„ 


worke of a foraine author, under the paſport and 
ſafe conduite of your highnes moſt noble name, 
might by ſpeciall authoritie of the ſame, winne 
amongſt your Majeſties ſubjectes, much better cre- 
dite and eſtimacion. And if, moſt mighty Queene, 
in this kinde of Philoſophie, (if I may fo terme it) 
grave and ſage counſailes, learned and wittie pre- 
cepts, or pollitike and prudent admonicions, ought _ 
not to be accounted the leaſt and baſeſt jewells of 
weale publike ; then dare I boldly affirme, that of 
many ſtraungers, which from forreine countries, 
have heretofore in this your Majeſties realme ar- 
rived, there is none in compariſon to be preferred, 
before this worthy Florentine and Italian, who hav- 
ing freelye without any gaine of exchaunge (as after 
ſome acquaintaunce and familiaritie will better ap- 

_ pear) brought with him moſt ritch, rare and plenti- 

full Treaſure, ſhall deſerve, I truſt of all good 

Engliſh hearts, moſt ap: and friendly to bee in- 
tertained, imbraced an 

Engliſh apparel, how fo ever it ſhall ſeeme by mee, 
after a groſſe faſhion, more fitly appointed to the 

Campe, then in nice termes atired to the Carpet, 
and in courſe clothing rather put foorth to battaile, 

| Jon prepared to the banket; 

_ neverthelefſe my good will I truſt, ſhall of your 
grace be taken in good part, having faſhioned the 
Phraiſe of my rude ſtile, even according to the pur- 

| Pole of my travaile, which was rather to profite the 
deſirous man of warre, then to delight the ears of 
the fine Rethorician, or daintie curious ſcholeman. 

Moſt humbly beſeeching your highnes, ſo to accept 
my labour herein, as the firſt frutes of a poore 
Souldiour's ſtudie, who to the uttermoſt of his ſmal 

power, in the ſervice of your moſt gratious majeſtie, 

and of his countrie, will at all times, according to 
his boundent dutie and allegeaunce, promptly yeeld 
himſelfe to any labour, travaile or daunger, what ſo 
ever ſhall happen, Praying in the meane * 
* 5 Ru the. 


4 


cheriſned; whoſe new 


ES... 
the almightie God, to give your highnes in a long 
| proſperous raigne, perfect health, deſired tranqui- 
litie, and againſt all your enemies, lucky and joy- 
ful victorie 8 e 


” 


Your humble Subject and dayly 


| Oratour, N 


PETER WHITEHORNE: - 


„ . 


| AUTHOR' PREFACE, 


 _ ADDRESSED TO 


15 L orenzo Stroz zi, Nobleman of Flore nce. 


 ') [ANY are now of opinion, My Dear Lo- 
5 renzo, that no two things are more diſ- 
cordant and incongruous than a civil and a mili- 
tary Life. Hence we ſee daily, that when a man 
goes into the army, he preſently changes, not only 
his dreſs, but his behaviour, his company, his 
ait, bis manner of ſpeaking, and affects to throw off 


all appearance of any thing that may look like com- 


mon life and converſation. For a man that is to 
be ready equipped for any ſort of violence, deſpiſes 


the formal garb of a Citizen, and thinks no dreſs fit 


for his purpoſe but a ſuit of armour : and as to civi- 


lity and politeneſs, how can we expect to find any 
ſuch thing in one who imagines it would make him 


look effeminate, and rather be a hindrance to his 
preferment than otherwiſe z; eſpecially when he 
thinks it his duty, inſtead of talking and looking 


like other men, to fright every body he meets with 


a volley of oaths, and a terrible pair of whiſkers ?_ 


This indeed gives ſome countenance to ſuch an 


opinion, and makes people look upon a ſoldier as a 


clifferent ſort of a creature from all other men. 


hut if we conſider the nature of government, and 


the inſtitutions of the Ancients, we ſhall find a very 
ſtrict and intimate relation betwixt theſe two condi- 
tions; and: that they are not only compatible and 


conſiſtent with each other, but neceſſarily connected 
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THE AUTHOR PREFACE. 


i united together. For all the arts and Glance 


which have been introduced into ſociety for the 
common benefit of mankind, and all the ordinances 
that have been eſtabliſhed to make them live in the 


fear of God, and obedience to human Laws, would 
be vain and inſignificant, if not ſupported and de- 
48 fended by a military force; which, when properly 

conducted and applied, will maintain thoſe ordinan- 


ces and keep up their authority, though perhaps 


they may not be altogether perfect and without flaw 
or defect in themſelves. But the beſt ordinances. 
in the world will be deſpiſed and trampled under 
foot, if not upheld as they ought to be by a military 


power; like a magnificent Palace that is uncovered 


at the top, which though full of jewels and coltly 
furniture, muſt ſoon moulder into ruin, as it has 
nothing but irs ſplendor and riches to defend it from 
the injuries of the weather. The ancient Lawgivers 
and Governors of Kingdoms and Republics took 


great care therefore to inſpire all their fubjects, but 


particularly their ſoldiers, with fidelity, love of 


peace, and the fear of God. For who ought to be 


more faithful than a man that is entruſted with the 
ſafety of his country, and has ſworn to defend it to 
the laſt drop of his blood? Who ought to he fon- 


der of peace than thoſe that ſuffer by nothing but 


war? Who is under greater obligations to worſhip 

God than Soldiers, who are daily expoſed to innu- 

merable dangers, and have moſt occaſion for his 
protection? Theſe things being well conſidered by 
} thoſe who governed States and modelled armies in 
former times, and ſtrongly enforced upon others 
that were under their command, had ſuch an effect 


upon their conduct and behaviour, that the life of 


a ſoldier was edifying and ſerved as a pattern for 
others. But ſince our diſcipline is now depraved io 
ſuch a degree, that it is totally different from what 
it anciently was, it is no wonder that men have ſo 
bad an opinion of a military life, and endeavour, 


as 


xi THE AUT H ORS PRE FACE J.. 
as much as they can, to avoid the company and 
converſation of all ſuch as follow the profeſſion 
: PE ag of arms, 5 1 5 ; 858 , 5 Ns 
As II am of opinion, therefore, from what I have 
SN both ſeen and read, that it is not even yet impoſſible 
to revive the diſcipline of our anceſtors, and in ſome 
meaſure to retrieve the reputation of our ſoldiery, 
I have written the following treatiſe concerning the 
Art of War, as well for the improvements of others 
who are deſirous to imitate the Ancients in warlike 
* exploits, as for my own private ſatisfaction, and to 
avoid the imputation of ſpending my leiſure in 
idleneſs. Now, though perhaps it may ſeem a 
Preſumptuous undertaking to treat of an Art which 
I never profeſſed ; yet I cannot help thinking my- 
ſelf more excuſable than ſome other people, who 
have taken upon them the actual exerciſe of it: for 
an error in my writings may eaſily be corrected, 7 
without prejudice to any body; but an error in 
their practice may ruin a whole State, Conlider ©? 
the nature of this work then, good Lorenzo, and 
freely beſtow either your cenſure or conimendation | 
upon it, as you think it juſtly deſerves. I inſcribe 
it to you, not only as a teſtimony of my gratitude, 
© (though conſcious to myſelf how ſmall a return it 
is for the favours I have received from you) but 
becauſe it is uſual to addreſs things of this nature to 
perſons who are diſtinguiſhed by their nobility, their 
riches, their great parts, or munificence ; and I 
know very well that in birth and fortune you have 
not many equals, ſtill fewer in parts, and in gene- 
roſity and liberality, none at all. _ 
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BOOK 3 
THE CONTENTS. 


| Fabrizio bie e bimſelf i in Cofo imo Rucellai * 


_ gardens at Florence, enters into a converſation con- 
cerning the Art of War. That an honeſt man ought © 
1 not to make war his only profeſſion. That no Prince 
* or Republic ſhould ſuffer any of their Subjects to 
"* make war their only occupation. In what countries 
the beſt Soldiers are to be raiſed. Whether it is 
better 10 take them out of towns, or out of the coun- 
* try. The conveniencies and inconveniencies of trained 
Bands, or a ſettled Militia. Of what ſort of men 
* an Army ought to be compoſed, How the Romans 
* raiſed their Legions. Whether a Militia ſhould be 
numerous, or not. How to prevent the inconvenien- 
cies to which a Militia ts JT; 3 ra aif ing and = 
= paying n. 


\INCE it is allowable, Y abi; 60 hk: well 


then be no longer any imputation or {ſuſpicion of 
= flattery, I willingly take this opportunity of doing 
juſtice to the memory of my dear deceaſed friend 
Coſimo Rucellai, whoſe name I never remember 


every quality that his friends and country could 
wiſh for in a worthy man and a good Citizen. For 
la am wry certain he would chearfully have ſacri- 


ficed 


of any man after he is dead, becauſe there can 


without tears; as I knew him to be poſſeſſed of - 
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ficed all that he had in the world, and even life 
_ itſelf, for his friends; and that there was no enter- 


prize how difficult and dangerous ſoever, which 


he would not have undertaken for the good of bis 
country. And 1 muſt acknowledge, that amongſt 
all the men I ever was acquainted with, I never 
met with any one whoſe heart was more diſpoſed to 
great and generous actions. The only thing that 
he lamented at his death, was, that it ſhould de his 
fate to die ſo young, and 3 in his own houſe, without 
honour, or the ſatisfaction of having ſerved any 


man in ſo effectual a manner as he paſſionately de- 


| fired to have done; ſo that he was afraid (as he told 
his familiar acquaintance) nothing more could be 
ſaid of him after he was dead, than that they had 
| loſt a good friend. But as Fils actions are ſunk * 
in oblivion, and ſcarce any of his acquaintance 


remaining, I think it proper to give this teſtimony 


of his virtues, and many amiable accompliſhments. 
Time indeed has ſpared ſome ſmall ſpecimens of 
the ſprightleſs of his Genius, conſiſting chiefly of 
love Sonnets. which (though he was not of an amor- 
ous turn) he compoſed at vacant hours in his 


youth, to avoid being altogether idle, and to enter- 


_ tain himſelf as well as others, till he ſhould find it 
neceſſary to employ his thoughts upon ſubje&s of | 


a higher and more ſerious nature. Burt even from 


theſe little ſamples, it appears how happy he was in 
* e his conceptions, and what a figure he 
might have made in Poetry, if he had thought it 
worth his while to give himſelf” wholly up to it. 
Since fortune therefore has deprived us of ſo 
valuable a friend, the only remedy we have lefr, is 
to conſole ourſelves as well as we can with the 
remembrance of his company, and the recollection 
of ſuch things, whether of a pleaſant or ſerious caſt, 
as we have often admired in him whilſt he lived. 
And becauſe the converſation that happened not 
"wg ago in his gardens, betwixt him and Fabrizio 


Colonna, 
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Colonna, concerning the Art of War (at which 1 


and ſome other friends were preſent) is the freſneſt 


upon my memory, I will endeavour to recollect what 
1 can of it, and commit it to writing: for as Fa 


brizio laid open the myſteries of that art with great 


perſpicuity on one ſide, and ſeveral pertinent 
queſtions were propoſed, many objections "ſtarted, 

and divers arguments ſuppòrted with no leſs ſtrength 
of reaſon by Coſimo on the other; a ſummary ac- 
count of that conference may ſerve not only to 
revive the remembrance of his abilities in the minds 


of ſuch friends as were then met together, but to 


make thoſe that were abſent regret they were not 
there, and to recapitulate to others the ſubſtance of 


various topics (no leſs uſeful in a civil than a mi- 
litary life) at that time handled in a very maſterly 


manner, by a great and experienced man. But to 
en,, 15: nic? 30: ff : 


FABRIZZIO Colonna returning from the wars 


3 in Lombardy, where he had commanded his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty's forces a conſiderable time with 


great reputation, took Florence in his way, with a 


deſign to repoſe himſelf a few days in that City, 


and to viſit the Duke and ſome other Gentlemen 
there, with whom he was acquainted. Coſimo Ru- 
cellai therefore invited him to ſpend a day with him 
in his gardens; not merely to gratify his natural 
turn to hoſpitality and politeneſs, but in hopes like- 
wife of being indulged in a long converſation with 
him concerning ſeveral things he wanted to know, 
and of which he thought he could not have a better 
opportunity of informing himſelf, than from the 
mouth of ſo great a man. The invitation being 


freely accepted by Fabrizio, he came to the Gar- 


dens at the time appointed, where he was received 
by Coſimo, and ſome of his moſt intimate friends, 
amongſt whom were Zanobi Buondelmonti, Bat- 


tiſta dalla Palla, and Luigi Alamanni, (all young 


men, very dear to him, of the ſame diſpoſition, and 


engaged 5 


. 3 
2 
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engaged in the ſame ſtudies) whoſe virtues and 
> qualities are ſo well known to every body, 
that it would be altogether unneceſſary to ſay any 
thing here in praiſe of them. Jo be as brief as 
I can, Fabrizio was regaled there with all poſſible 
demonſtrations of honour and reſpect: but after the 
entertainment and uſual formalities were over (which 
generally are few and ſhort amongſt men of ſenſe, 
who are more deſirous of gratifying the rational ap- 
petite) the days being long, and the weather intenſe- 
ly hot, Coſimo, under a pretence of avoiding the 
heat, took his gueſts into the moſt retired and ſhady 
part of the Gardens; and being all fat down, ſome 4 
upon the graſs (which was very green and pleaſant) 
and ſome upon ſeats placed under the trees; Fa- 
brizio ſaid it was a molt delightful garden, and look- 
ing earneſtly at ſome of the trees, ſeemed not to 
known the names of them; but Coſimo being 
aware of it, immediately ſaid, perhaps you may not 
be acquainted with this ſort of trees; and indeed I © 
am not at all ſurpriſed at it, for they are very old 
ones, and were much more in vogue amongſt our 
anceſtors than they are at preſent. Having then 
told him the names of them, and that they were 
planted by his Grandfather Bernardo, who was 
fond of ſuch amuſements: I thought ſo, replied 
Fabrizio; and both the place and the trees put me 
in mind of ſome Princes in the Kingdom of Naples, 
who took much delight in planting groves and 
ſhady arbours, to ſhelter them from the heat —— *© 
Here he ſtopped ſhort, and after he had pauſed a 
little while, proceeded in this manner.—— If 1 was 
not afraid of giving offence (ſaid he) I would tell 
you my opinion of theſe things: and yet I think 
none of you will be affronted at what is ſaid 7 
amongſt friends in free converſation ; not with ax 
deſign to vilify or depreciate ſuch a taſte, but for 
the ſake of a little innocent argumentation. How _Z? 
much better then would thoſe Princes have done 
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(I fpeak it without intending to reflect upon their 
memories) if they had endeavoured to imitate the 
ancients in bearing hardſhips, inſtead of giving 
. themſelves up to eaſe and indolence, in doing ſuch 
actions as are performed 1n the ſunſhine, and not 
In the ſhade; in following their example whilſt 
they continued hardy and honeſt, and not when 
they became delicate and corrupt; for after that 
our country ſoon fell into ruin and diſtraction.— 
Tou have now introduced a ſubject, ſaid Coſimo 
(but to avoid the frequent and tireſome repetition 
of „ ſuch a one ſaid, ſuch a one anſwered, and ſuch 
a one replied,” 1 ſhall hereafter only prefix the 
name of the ſeveral ſpeakers, to what they ſaid in the 


Z courſe of this converſation) you have now introduc- 


ed a ſubje& which I have long wiſhed to hear tho- 
roughly diſcuſſed, and therefore ſhould take it as a 

particular favour, if you would ſpeak your ſenti- 
ments of it freely, and without reſerve, or fear of 
offending any one here: for my own part, I will 

take the liberty of propoſing ſome queſtions and 
doubts to you, in which I ſhould be glad to be 
ſatisfied; but if I ſhall ſeem either to impeach or 
excuſe any one's conduct in my queſtions or replies, 
it will not be for the ſake of blaming or defending 
them, but for better information, if 1 ſhould mil: 
take in my judgment. 
FazRIz 10. It will be a great pleaſure | to me, 1 
can aſſure you, on the other hand, to give you all 
the ſatisfaction I can in ſuch queſtions as you ſhall 

think fit to propoſe to me; but | will not pretend 
to obtrude my opinions upon you as deciſive and 


* infallible; when you have heard them, I beg you 


will judge for yourſelf: perhaps I may now and 
then aſk you a queſtion too in my turn, and make 


nao doubt but I ſhall receive as much ſatisfaction at 


leaſt, in your anſwers, as you will do in mine: for 
it often happens that a pertinent queſtion puts a 


man upon ry fome things, and gives him 
Vor. IV. C 5 light 
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light into many others, which otherwiſe he would ; 


never have thought of or known. 
Cosixo. Let us return then, if you pleaſe, to 


what you faid of my Grandfather and fome a | 
| who you think would have done better to have 
imitated the example of the ancients in.a hardy and 
active manner of living, than in making ſuch pro- ũ 
_ viſions for eaſe and luxury. As for my Grand. 
father, I ſhall make ſome ſort of apology for him; 


and leave the others to be dealt with ag you pleaſe: 


for I do not believe there was any man of his time, 
who deteſted a ſoft and delicate way of life more 


than he did, or was a greater friend to toil and la- 


| | bovr. Nevertheleſs, he found it impoſſible either 
for himfelf or his ſons to practiſe what he moſt ap- 
proved; for ſuch was the corruption of the age he 
lived in, that if any one had ſpirit enough to deviate _ 
ever ſo little from the common cuſtoms and manner 


_.of living! in thoſe times, he would have been laugh; 


ed at and ridiculed by every body. So that if a 
man ſhould have expoſed himſelf naked upon a 
| ſandy beach to the heat of a noon-day ſun in the 


middle of ſummer, or rolled himſelf in ſnow in the 


depth of winter, as Diogenes did, he would have 
been looked upon as a madman : if any one ha 
brought up his children, like the Spartans in cot - 


tages or farm-houſes ; if he had accuſtomed them 


| to ſleep in the open air, to go barehead and bare- 
foot, to bathe in the coldeſt ſtreams, in order not 
only to make them bear hardſhips the better, bur 
to deſpiſe both life and death, he would have been 


| accounted a beaſt rather than a man : if, laſtly, he 


had lived upon pulſe and roots and ſuch ſort of 


things, if he had made no account of money, like 
Frabricius of old, he might perhaps have been ad- 
5 mired by fome few, but he would have been follow- 


ed by nobody. My Grandfather therefore was 
_ pl yg gs from imitating the „ e of the 


of 


5 As. 
"By 


of the times, and forced to content himſelf with _ 


doing it in others, which did not lay him ſo open to 
the charge of affecting ſingularity. 

FaABRIZ TO. You have made a very W 
apology for your Grandfather in that particular, 


Sir; and there is indeed much truth and reaſon in 


it. But in what I ſaid of imitating the ancients in 
their manner of living, I did not mean to carry 
matters to ſuch extremities as you ſeem to think, 
but to propoſe ſome other things of a gentler and 
more practicable nature, and ſuch as would oe - 
more ſuitable to the preſent times; which I think. 
might very well be eftabliſhed, if they were intro- 
duced and countenanced by ſome man of authority 
in the State. And if we conſider the practice and 
inſtitutions obſerved by the old Romans (whoſe 
example I am always fond of recommending) we 
| ſhall find many things worthy of imitation, which 
may eaſily be tranſplanted into any other _ if it 


5 is not become totally corrupt. 


Cos 1M. Pray what things are thoſe 2 
FazRIZ TO. To honour and reward virtue; not to : 
deſpiſe poverty; to keep up good order and diſ- 
cipline in their armies; to oblige their Fellow- 
citizens and Subjects to love one another; to de- 
cline faction; to prefer the good of the public to 
any private intereſt; and other ſuch things which 
_ would be compatible enough with theſe times, and 
may eaſily be introduced if due means were taken 
for that purpoſe : becauſe they appear fo reafonable 
in themſelves, and the expediency of them is ſo ob- 
vious to common ſenſe, that nobody could gainſay 
or oppoſe them; and he that takes this courſe, 


plants trees under the ſhade of which he may enjoy _ 


himſelf with equal pleaſure, and perhaps more 
ſecurity, than we do here. 
Cosixo. What you have ſaid of this matter 
admits of no contradiction, and therefore I ſhall 
leave it to the conſideration of thoſe whom it 
+1449 C 2 1 moſt 
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colt concerns; but ſhould be glad to know, why 


you, who blame others for not imitating the an- 
cients in weighty and important concerns, have 


not thought fit in any wife to copy them yourſelf 


in their military diſcipline, and the Art of War, 
which is your Profeſſion, and in which you have 
| gained fo much reputation, 
_ © -Fanxr1210. You are now come to the point I 
expected: for what I ſaid, muſt naturally lead you 
to aſk ſuch a queſtion and, for my own part, I 
ſhall moſt willingly give you what ſatisfaction I 
can. And though I could make a ſhort and ready 
_ excuſe for my conduct in this reſpect, yet ſince we 
have ſo much leiſure, and ſo convenient a place for 
it, I ſhall diſcuſs the matter at large; eſpecially as 
it will give me great pleaſure to inform you tho- 
roughly of what you ſeem ſo defirous to know. 
Men who have any great deſign in hand muſt firſt : 
make all neceſſary preparations, that their plan, 
when a proper opportunity offers, may be ready 
to be put in execution. Now when theſe prepara- 
tions are made with caution and privacy, they are 
not known or talked of; ſo that a man cannot be 
| blamed for negligence or omiſſion in that reſpe&t, 
except ſome accident happens which ſhews that he 
has either not made due preparations for the exe- 
cutions of his deſign, or never thought of it at all: 
and therefore, as I never yet had any ſuch oppor- 
unity of ſhewing what preparations I have made to 
revive the military diſcipline of the ancients amongſt 
us, nobody can reaſonably blame me for not doing 
it. This might ſerve for a ſufficient anſwer to out 
charge. 5 
Cosixo. It might fo indeed, if L1 was ſure you 5 
never had ſuch an opportunity. 18 
FABRIZ Io. Since you ſeem to doube of that, I 
will ſhew you at large (if you will have patience to 
hear me) what preparations are neceſſary for that 
ee wage ſort of Oy is 8 
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what impediments may obſtruct the preparations, 
and prevent thoſe opportunities from happening z | 
and laſtly, (which ſeems a contradiction in terms) 
that ir is at the ſame time the eaſieſt and moſt diffi- 
cult thing in the word to accompliſh ſuch a purpoſe. 
9 Cos1Mo. You cannot oblige us more: and if you 
are not tired with ſpeaking, you may aſſure yourſelf 
wee fhall never be tired of hearing you. But as the 
ſubject is copious and much to be aid upon it, I 
= muſt beg leave to call in the aſſiſtance of theſe = 
friends now and then: and both they and I hope 

you will not be offended if we ſhould now and then 
happen to interrupt you with any queſtion that may 
* ſeem unneceſſary or unreaſonable. _ 
= Fasrr1z1o. You are all heartily welcome to aſk 
| what queſtions you think fit; for I ſee the ardour 
and ingenuity of youth incline you to have a favour- 


able opinion of my Profeſſion, and to liſten ro 
'* what I have to ſay concerning the duties of it: but 


when men are grown grey-headed, and their blood 
is frozen in their veins, they generally either hate 
the very name of a ſoldier, or become ſo poſitive 
= that chey can never be argued out of their opi- 
nions. Aſk freely then and without reſerve : for 
that will give me an opportunity of breathing a 
: little ſometimes, as well as ſatisfaction of anſwer- 
ing your queſtions in ſuch a manner as may leave 
no doubt or ſcruple remaining upon your minds. 
To begin then with what you ſaid yourſelf, 
that in the Art of War (which is my Profeſſion) I 
have not imitated the ancients in any reſpect what- 
ſoever, I anfwer, that War being an occupation by 
which a man cannot ſupport himſelf with honour 
gat all times, ought not to be followed as a buſineſs 
by any but Princes or Governors of Common- 
wealths; and that if they are wile men they will 
not ſuffer any of their Subjects or Citizens to make 
that their only Profeſſion. Indeed no good man 
ever did: for yy he cannot be called a good 
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man, Ahe exerciſes an employment that obliges 


him to be rapacious, fraudulent, and cruel at all 


5 times, in order to ſupport himſelf; as all thoſe muſt 


be of courſe (of What rank ſoever they are) wa 
make a trade of war; becauſe it will not maintain 
them in time of peace: upon which account, they 
ate under a neceſſity either of endeavouring to pre- 
vent a peace, or of taking all means to make ſuch 
proviſions for themſelves in time of war, that they 
way not want ſuſtenance when it is over x. But 
neither of theſe courſes is conſiſtent with common 
honeſty: for whoever reſolves to heap as much in 
time of war as will ſupport him for ever after, muſt 
be guilty of robbery, murder, and many other 
acts of violence upon his fried as well as his 
enemies: and in endeavouring to prevent a peace, 
Commanders mult haye recourſe to many pitiful 


N 5 


tricks and artifices to deceive. thoſe that employ 
them. Bur if they fail in their deſigns, and find 


they cannot prevent a peace, as ſoon as their pay is 
ſtopped, and they can live no longer in the licen- 
tious manner they uſed to do, they ſet up for Sol- 


diers of fortune, and having got à parcel of their 
diſbanded men together, make no ſcruple of plun- 


; dering a whole country without mercy or diſtinc- 


tion. You muſt have heard that when the late 
wars were over in Italy and the country full of 
diſbanded Soldiers, they formed themſelves into 
ſeveral bands, and went about plundering ſome 


towns and laying others under contribution, You 


muſt likewiſe have read how the Carthaginian Sol- 


diers (after the firſt war was ended in which they 


had been engaged with the Romans) aſſembled ö 


together under the banners of Matho and Spendius 
(two officers whom they had choſen in a tumultuary 
manner to command them) and made a more dan- 


9 war upon their own cohntey, than that 


2 er the Hiſtory of nene paſſim. . 
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| which had been juſt concluded *. In the days of 
our Anceſtors, Franciſco Sforza, in order to ſup- 


port himſelf in ſplendour and magnificence in time 


of peace, not only betrayed the Milaneſe who had 
employed him in their ſervice, but deprived them 
of their liberties and made himſelf their Soverign. 
All the reſt of our Italian Soldiers, who made 


war their only occupation, acted the ſame part in 


thoſe times: and if they did not ſucceed in their 
villanies like Sforza, they were not leſs blameable*; 
for if we conſider their conduct, we ſhall find their 
deſigns were altogether as iniquitous as his. Sforza, 
the father of Franciſco, obliged Jane, Queen of 
Naples, to throw herſelf into the arms of the King 
of a by ſuddenly quitting her ſervice and 


leaving ber diſarmed, as it were, in the midſt of 


her enemies, with an intention either to deprive 
her of her Kingdom, or at leaſt to extort a great ſum 
of money from her. Braccio da Montone endea- 
voured by the ſame arts to have made himſelf King 
of Naples; and if he had not been routed and 
killed at Aquila, he would certainly have accom- 


pliſhed his deſign +, Such evils, and others - of 


the like nature, are owing to men who make war 
their only occupation; according to the proverb, 
War makes thieves, and Peace hangs them :” for 
thoſe that know not how to get their bread any 


other way, when they are diſbanded, finding nobody 


that has occaſion for their Service, and diſdaining 
the thougts of living in poverty and obſcurity, 
are forced to have recouſe to ſuch ways of ſup- 
porting themſelves as en, nt them to the ; 


Gallows. 5 
Cos 110. 1 confeſs, I thought the Profeſſion of 1 


Soldier the moſt honourable of all others; but you 
have fer it in ſuch a light, that I am now fo much 
out of conceit with it, that if you have not a great 


„ See Polit, Diſc. book III. hes. . 
4 des "_ * of Florence, book I. towards the end. 
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deal more to ſay in favour of it, you will le 


avea 


doubt upon my mind: for if what you have ſaid 


be true, how comes it to: paſs that the — 3 


of Julius Cæſar, Pompey, Scipio, Marcellus, an 
many other Roman Generals are immortalized? 


FABRTIZ IO. I have not yet finiſhed what I 


pro- | 
| poſed to ſay concerning the two points I mentioned 


a little while ago, viz. that a good man could not 


make war his only profeſſion; and that no 


and almoſt all the Roman Generals who lived 


their abilities, rather than their virtue: but 


not. Whilſt the Roman Republic continued i 


be, ever preſumed to avail himfelf of that 


wiſe 
Prince or Go ernor of a Commonwealth ought ta 
ſuffer any of their Subjects or Citizens to do it. Ag 
to the firſt, 1 haye done with it; and will now 
proceed to the diſcuſſion of the ſecond: in which 1 
ſhall take an opportunity of anſwering your laſt 
queſtion.——I ſay then, that Cæſar and Pompey. 
after 
the ſecond Punic war, owed their reputation to 
thoſe. 
that lived before that time acquired their glory by 
being virtuous as well as able men: for the former 
made war their ſole occupation, but the latter did 
NCOT= 
rupt, no Citizen, how powerful ſoever he might 
pro- 
feſſion in time of peace, in ſuch a manner as to 


trample upon the laws, to plunder Provinces, or 


to turn tyrant, and enſlave his country: nor did 


enter 
into faction and cabals, to throw off his allegiance N 


any private Soldier dare to violate his oath, to 


to the Senate, or to ſupport any tyrannical attempt 


upon the liberties of the Commonwealth, in order 


arms 
at all times. The Commanders, on the contrary, 


contenting themſelves with the honoup of a Tri- 
man- 


to enable himſelf to live by the profeſſion of 


umph, returned with eagerneſs to their former 
ner of living z.and the private men laid down 
arms when a war was over, with much more 


the calling 2 þ which hep had got 1 their brea 


their 


plea- 
ſore than they had taken them up, and reſumed 


d be- 
fore, 


+; 
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fore, without any hopes of advancing themſelves. 
by plunder and rapine. Of this we have a remark- 

able and evident proof in the example of Attilius 

Regulus, who being Commander in Chief of the 
Roman Armies in Aftica, and having in a manner 


Senate to return home, that he might put his little 
farm in order again, which had been neglected by 
bis ſervants: from whence it plainly appears, that 
if war had been his only occupation, and he had 
deſigned to have made his fortune by it, he would 
not have deſired leave to return to the care of his 
little eſtate, when he had fo many Provinces at his 
mercy, and might daily have gained more by plun- 
dering them than his whole patrimony was worth“. 
Bur as good men who make not war their ſole oc- 
cupation, expect no other reward but glory and 
* honour for their ſervices; ſo when they have ob- 


tained that, they cheerfully return to their former 
Way of life. As for the common Soldiers, we ſee 
that they likewiſe were of the ſame diſpoſition : for 


though they entered voluntarily into the ſervice when | 
it was neceſſary, they were not leſs glad to return 
to their families when they were no longer wanted : 
the truth of which is manifeſt from many circum- 
ances; particularly from the privilege which the 
Roman Citizens enjoyed, of not being forced into 
the army againſt their inclination. So that whilſt 
that Republic continued well goyerned (which was 
till the time of the Gracchi) there never was any 
Soldier who made war alone his occupation: from 
whence it came to paſs that few of them were diſſo- 
lute and licentious; and thoſe that were ſo were ſe- 
yerely puniſhed. | Every well governed Common- 
wealthy therefore ſhould take care that this Art of 
war ſhould be practiſed in time of peace only as an 
= Exerciſe ; and in time of war, merely out of neceſſi- 


? See Politie, Pie book III. chap, xx. 


| I 


ſubdued the Carthaginians, ſent to deſire leave of the 


1 
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ty, and for the acquiſition of glory; referring it 
(when conſidered as a conſtant buſineſs and employ- 


ment) to be proſecuted by the Public alone: for if 
any Citizen has any other end or deſign in following 
this profeſſion, he is not a good man: and if an 


Commonwealth acts otherwiſe it is ill governed. 
Cost. I am thoroughly ſatisfied of the reaſon- 


ablenefy of what you have hitherto ſaid concerning 


this matter, and admit the concluſion you have 


drawn to be very juſt as far as it relates to a Com- 
monwealth : but 1 cannot tell whether it will hold 


good with regard to Princes; for I think a Prince 


. thould have ſome ſuch perſons about him as make 


arms their only profeſſion. 


Fapr1zro. A Kingdom that is well governed 
ought to be till more afraid of ſuch perſons 


than a Commonwealth; becauſe they are the cor- 


ruptors of Princes, and miniſters of their Tyranny. It 
zs vain to urge any Monarchy that new exiſts, as an 
inſtance to the contrary ; for there is not one that is 
under good regulations. A Kingdom that is well 
conſtituted never gives the Sovereign power to its 
Prince in any thing but the command of its armies; 
in which caſe alone it is abſolutely neceſſary he 
ſhould have it; becauſe ſudden reſolutions are often 
neceſſary, and ſuch as cannot be carried into exe- 


cution ſo ſpeedily as they ought to be, except the 


ſupreme command is lodged in the hands of one 
man: in other matters, nothing ought to be done 
without his Council; and therefore his Counſellors 
ſhould take particular care not to let ſuch men be 
too near his perſon, as would be continually adviſ- 
ing him to make war, whether it is neceſſary or not, 
_ becauſe they cannot tell how to ſupport themſelves *' 
in time of peace. But I will enlarge a little further 
upon this ſubject, and not inſiſt merely upon a 
Kingdom that is perfectly well governed and con- 
ſtituted, but content myſelf (for argument's ſake) 
with ſuch as we ſee at this time, I fay then that -4 


„ | hes: 
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even in fuch Governments thoſe perſons are much 
to be feared who make war their only bulineſs; be- 
cauſe the ſtrength of all armies, without doubt, con- 
ſiſts in their Infantry: ſo that if a Prince has not 


power enough over his Infantry to make them diſ- 
band and return cheerfully to their former occupa- 

tions when a war js over, he is in a fair way to be 
ruined, For no fort of Infantry can be ſo dange- 
Tous as that which is compoled of people who make 


war their only calling: becauſe a Prince mult ei- 
ther keep them continually engaged in war, or in 


conſtant pay during the time of peace, or run the 


riſque of being ſtripped of his kingdom: but it is 


impoſlible for any Prince, either to keep them con- 

tinually engaged in war, or in conſtant pay when it 

is over; and therefore he mult run no ſmall riſque. 
of loſing his Kingdom. Whilſt the Romans conti- 


nued wile and good they never ſuffered any of their 


Citizens to make war their only employment, (as 
1 ſaid before) though they were able to keep them 
in conſtant pay, becauſe they were continually at 
war: but in order to avoid the inconveniencies 
which might have enſued from the toleration of ſuch 
a cuſtom, they changed their forces (as they could 
not alter the times) in ſuch a manner, that at the 
= end of every fifteen years, their Legions were filled 
with new men that were in the flower of their youth: 
for they took none but ſuch as were betwixt eigh- 
teen and thirty-five years of age, in full health and 
vigour; and never kept them till they grew old 
and infirm, as the ſame people afterwards did in 
more corrupt times. For Auguſtus, and after him 


Tiberius, more careful to eſtabliſh and increaſe 


their own power than to promote the public good, 


began to diſarm the Roman people (in order to 


make them more paſſive under their tyranny) and 
kept the ſame armies continually on foot upon the 
cConfines of the Empire: but not thinking thoſe 


ſufficient to keep the Senate and people in due awe, 


which were always quartered either in the City 


or near it. and ſerved not only as Guards to the 
Emperor's perſon, but to bridle the people. After- 
wards, however, when the Emperors ſuffered the 
men who compoled thole Bands to lay aſide all 
other occupations, and to make war their fole Pro- 
feſſion, they ſoon became inſolent and formidable, 
not only to the Senate, but to the Emperors them 
ſelves; many of whom they put to death, and then 
diſpoſed of the Empire as they pleaſed, taking it 
from one, and giving it to another: nay it fre- 
quently happened that different Emperors were 
elected by different armies at the ſame time; which 
ſoon occaſioned the diviſion of that Empire, and at 
laſt che utter ruin of it. A Prince therefore who 
would reign in ſecurity, ought to make choice of 
ſuch men alone for his Infantry, as will cheerfully 


ſerve him in war when it is neceſſary, and be as glad 


to come back to their own houſes after it is over; 
which will always be the caſe with thoſe that bave : 
other occupations and employ ments to live upon: 
for which purpoſe, when a peace is concluded, he 
ſhould order his Generals and great officers to return 


to their reſpective charges and Governments ; the 
Gentlemen to the care of their eſtates; and the 


private men to their particular callings: that ro | 
- Every one may be ready to enter into a war to pro- 
cure a good peace, and no man preſume to diſturb 


the peace, in order to ſtir up a war. 


Cosi. Indeed, Sir, I think there is much wich 

: and reaſon in what you have ſaid; but as the ſub- 
ſtance of it is ſo very different from the judgment 

I had formed to myſelf of theſe matters, I cannot 
ſay that I am altogether ſatisfied in ſome Ker tors t 


for I know ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen who are 


ſupported by the profeſſion of arms alone in time of 


peace; as yourſelt for inilance, and ſome others of 


your rank and quality; who receive penſions from 
| Princes : 
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they raiſed other forces, called the Pretorian Bands, 


e 
e 
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Princes and ſtates : I fee likewiſe many Soldiers, 


ſtill kept in pay for the ſecurity of fortreſſes and 


other Cities; ſo that it appears to me that there is 
| ſufficient employment and occaſion for them all 1 in 
time of peace. 


FABRIZ Io. Surely you cannot be of that opi- 
nion: for if there was no other reaſon to convince 
you of the contrary, the ſmall number of men that 


is reſerved to garriſon thoſe places might be a ſuffi- 
cient anſwer to your objeftion. What proportion 
is there betwixt a few regiments of Infantry that are 
neceſſary to defend ſome ſtrong places in time of 
peace, and thoſe _ are to be kept in pay for the 

Proſecution of a war? Are not many more wanted 
in time of war to reinforce thoſe garriſons, beſides 


the numbers that are to be employed | in the field, 
which are always diſbanded as ſoon as a peace is 


concluded? As to the common ſtanding Guards 
that are requiſite i in any State (which need not be 


many) Pope Julius II. and your own Republic have 
ſufficiently ſhewn the world how dangerous they 


thought thoſe people who made war their only oc- 


cupation, by diſmiſſing them for their inſolence, and 


hiring Swiſs Guard in their room, who are not only 
born and brought up in ſtrict obedience to Laws, 


but picked and choſen by the State in a proper and 


regular manner: your objection therefore that Sol- 


diüers of every kind are neceſſary, and may find 
ſufficient employment in time of peace as well as 
war, muſt naturally fall to the ground. But why 


Horſe and Gens d' Armes ſhould be kept in pay in 


times of peace, perhaps may not appear ſo obvious: 
nevertheleſs, if we conſider the matter thoroughly, 


it may eaſily be accounted for from the corruption 


of the times. For it is a bad cuſtom introduced by 
| men who make a trade of war, and would be attend- 
ed with many dangerous conſequences in a State, if 


any conſiderable number of them was kept in pay; 


but as there are ſeldom enow to make up an army 


of 
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of themſelves, they can do no great miſchief at 
| preſent ; though they have formerly, as I ſhewed 


before in the caſes of Franciſco Sforza, his father, 
and Braccio da Montone. It is a bad cuſtom how- . 
ever, and ſuch as I approve not. 


Cosimo. Would you have none at all then 4 


Or if you would have any, in what manner would 


you raiſe and employ them? 
FABRIZ 1o. As a Militia; not lie the Gets 


d' Armes of France (who are as inſolent and dan- 
gerous as our own) but after the manner of the An- 
cCients, who always raiſed their Cavalry out of their 
_ own Subjects; and after a war was over, ſent them 

home again to ſupport themſelves upon their rel- 
pective occupations, as 1 ſhall ſhew more at large 
before I have done with this ſubject. So that if 
troops of horſe are kept together, and receive pay, 
and live entirely upon it, even in times of peace, it 
is owing to corruption and bad government. And 
though indeed I myſelf and ſome other Comman- 


ders, whom I know, receive penſions and ſtipends 
in time of peace, I muſt confeſs I think it a very | 
corrupt cuſtom : for a wiſe and well governed Re- 


public ought never to keep ſuch Commanders 
in conſtant pay, but rather to employ its own Ct- 7? 
tizens in time of war, and afterwards to diſmiſs 


them to follow their former occupations. So like- 
wiſe a Prince, if he would act wiſely, ſhould not 


allow a penſion or ſtipend to any one in time of 
Peace, except by way of reward for ſome ſigna! 
piece of ſervice, or in order to avail himſelf of ſome 
able man in time of peace as well as war. And 
ſince you have pitched upon me as an example of i 
this kind, I will take the charge ro myſelf and 
make the beſt apology I can. I ſay then, that J 
never made war my ſole buſineſs and occupation: 
my profeſſion is to govern my ſubjects well, to de- 


fend and protect them: for which purpoſe, [ ſtudy 


the arts both of peace and war; and if Lam reward- | 


ed 


* 
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cd and eſteemed by the Prince whom I have the 


honour to ſerve, it is not ſo much for the experience 


J have in military affairs, as becaute he is pleaſed 
to retain me as one of his Counſellors in time of 


peace. A Prince therefore who would govern wile- 


ly ſhould admit no other fort of pertons into his 
Confidence : for if his Counſellors are too fond 
either of peace or war, they will lead him into er- 


rors and inconveniencies, Thus much 1 thought 


_ myſelf obliged to ſay in conſequence of what I pro- 


proſed at firſt : and if it is not Hatisfattory, I make 
no doubt but you will be able to find others who 


can give you better information in the things you 
| ſeemed fo deſirous of knowing. You begin how- 
: ever, I dare ſay, to be aware how dillicult a matter 
it muſt be to revive the military diſcipline of the 
Ancients at preſent, what preparations are neceſſary 
for that purpoſe, and what occaſions and opportu- 
nities are wanting to accompliſh it. But if you are 
not already tired with what I have ſaid, I could 
throw a little more light upon this ſubject, by 


comparing the particulars of our modern practice 


and inſtitutions with the difcipline of the Ancients, £ 


 Cosrmo. If we were deſirous at firſt to hear you 


enter into a diſcuſſion of theſe points, we can aſſure 


you that what you have already ſaid has redou- 2 


| bled that deſire: we thank you therefore moſt 
heartily for the ſatisfaction you have given us, and 
_ earneſtly deſire the favour of you to proceed. 


FaBRIZ1O. Since it is your pleaſure then, I will 


wy deduce this matter from the fountain- head thar 
ſo 1 may be enabled to explain myſelf with more 
perſpicuity, and you to underſtand me the better. 
——— Whoever engages in a war mult endeavour by 
all means to put himſelf in a condition to face his 
enemy in the field, and to beat him there if poſſible. 
For this purpoſe, it is neceſſary to form an army; 
and to form an army, he muſt not only raiſe men, 
n arm, Aiſeipline, and exerciſe them frequently, 


both 
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both in ſmall and large bodies; he muſt teach them 
to encamp and decamp, and make the enemy fami- 
liar to them by degrees, ſometimes by marching 
near them, and ſometimes by taking poſt in a ſitua- 
tion where they may have a full view of them. 
Theſe preparations are abſolutely neceſſary in a 
field war, which is the moſt effectual and honour- 
able of all others: and a general who knows how 
to conduct ſuch a war, to form and draw up an 
army, and to give an enemy battle in a proper 
and Soldier-like manner, cannot err much in other 
reſpects: but if he is deficient in this part of his 


c profeſſion (though he be ever fo able a man in other | 
Points) he will never bring a war to a happy conclu- | 


lion : beſides, if he wins a battle, it cancels all 
other errors and miſcarriages ; but if he loſes one, 
it effaces the memory of all his former merits and 
ſervices. To form an army therefore, it is ne- 
ceſſary in the firſt place to make choice of proper 
men for that purpoſe, which the Ancients termed | 
 geleflus, but we call lifting or levyiug. Thoſe then 
who have preſcribed rules in the Art of War, are 

_ unanimouſly of opinion that fuch men ſhould be 
raiſed in temperate climates, that ſo they may be 
both brave and quick of apprehenſion; for it has 
been generally obſerved that hot countries produce 
men that are quick and ſharp witted, but not 


- Courageous ; and on the other hand, that the inha« | 


bitants of cold countries are for the moſt part hardy 
and brave, but of dull and heavy underſtandings. 
This rule indeed might be followed by a Prince who 
had the whole world at command, and could raiſe 
His men where he pleaſed. But to give a rule which 
may be obſerved by any State, I ſay that every 
Prince or Republic ſhould raiſe their men in their 
own dominions, whether hot, cold, or temperate : 


for we ſee by ancient examples, that good diſci- | 


 Þline and exerciſe will make good Soldiers in any 
counter: and that the defects of nature may be 2 
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ſerve; 


take them all; 
perly be ſaid to make a | delefFus, a choice, as to raiſe | 
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plied by art and induſtry 1 which in this caſe are 


more effectual than nature itſelf. Beſides, the raiſ- 
ing of men in any other country cannot properly 
be called delectus, or making à choice; becauſe that 
tern ſignifies to pick and cull the beſt men in * 
Province; and implics a power to chuſe ſuch as 


are unwilling, as well as thoſe that are willing to 
which cannot be done in any country but 
your own: for in territories that are ſubject to an- 


bother State, you muſt be content with ſuch as are 
willing to ſerve you, and not expect to pick and 
cChuſe whom you pleale *. 


Cos io. But you may taker take or Kan whom 7 


you think fit of thoſe that are willing to ferve you; 
and therefore that may be called deleckus. 


FABRIZIO. You are right in one reſpett : but 


x conſider the defects to which ſuch a choice is ſub- 
ject, and you will find that it is no choice at all. 
In the firſt place, thoſe that are not your own Sub- 
jects, but yet are willing to enter into your pay, are 
ſ far from being the beſt men, that they are gene- 
rally the worſt : for if there be any ſcandalous, idle, 


incorrigible, irreligious wretches, any run-aways 


from their parents, any blaſ; phemers, common cheats, 
or fellows that have been initiated into every kind 
of villany, thoſe are the people that commonly liſt 


under your banners; and what fort of ſoldiers they 


are likely to make I leave every one to judge for 


himſelf, Now when they are more of theſe that 


offer their ſervice than you want, you may indeed 


pick and chuſe out of them; but you can never 
make a good choice, becauſe they are all ſo bad. 


lt often happens however, that there are not ſo many, 
even of theſe, as you have occaſion for to fill up 


your Regiments: ſo that you muſt be obliged to 
and then ſurely you cannot ſo pro- 


5 ee the Prince, chap. xxil. xxxiii· xiv, and pol. Diſc. book I E 
chap. xxi. 


Vol. IV. * men 
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men at any rate. Of ſuch diſcorderly people our 


Italian armies and thoſe of moſt other nations are 
compoſed at preſent, except in Germany; becauſe 
our Princes have it not in their Power to make any 
wan ſerve in their wars except he is willing. Con- 

ider with yourſelves: therefore whether is is poſſible 
to revive. the diſcipline of the Ancients i ia armies 
which are raiſed in this manner. 


 Cos1Mo, What other method would. you take 


then to raiſe them? 


F 


a Prinee ſhould chuſe them out of his own W, 


and exert his authority in ſuch a choice. 
Cosiuo. Do yon think any part of the ancient 


diſcipline might be revived in an army thus choſen? 


 Fapnr1z10, Without doubt it might, if ſuch an 


army was commanded by the Sovereign of a Prin- 
cipality, or by one of the governing Citizens of a 
Commonwealth, who is appointed Commander i in 7 
Chief during the time of his office; otherwiſe it 
would be a very difficult matter to do i 3 


_ Cogimo. Why fo? _ 
Fapx1210, I will explain that to you more at 


5 Har rge hereafter : let it ſuffice at prefent to ſay, that 4 
gn Ro good can be done any other way. =_ 


Cosi xo. Well then, ſince theſe Levies at are to 


be made in your own dominions ; is it better to 


draw the mer out of the Country or out of Towns? 
Fazr1z10. AH authors who have written upon 


this ſubject agree, that it is better to take them out 
of the Country; becauſe ſuch men are inured to 


hardſhips and fatigues, to endure all ſorts of wea- 


ther, to handle the mattoek and ſpade, to throw up 
ditches, to carry heavy burdens, and are, generally 
ſpeaking, more temperate and incorrupt than 
f others. But as Horſe as well as Foot are neceſſary 


in an army, I would adviſe that the Horſe ſnould 


de taken out of 179 8 oo. the Foot out of the 
meat 


V Cosmo. 
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Cos tuo. Of what age would you have them? 
FRBRIZTO. If 1 was to raiſe a new army, I would 
thoſe them from ſeventeen to forty years of age: 
bur, if I was only to recruit an old one, I. would 
have none above ſeventeen. 1 
'Costmo. I do not well underſtand the reaſon of 
this diſtinction. _ 
FapBr1zio. | will tell . meaning of it then. 
if F was'to raife an Army, or eſtabliſh a Militia, in 
2 State where there was none before, it would be 
neceſſary to take the beſt and moſt docible men 1 
Tould find of all ages, (provided they were neither 
too young nor too old to carry arms) in order to 
diſcipline them in ſuch a manner as I ſhall inform 
you of in its proper place : bur if I was to raiſe men 
only to recruit on army that had been Jong on 
foot, I would take none above ſeventeen, becauſe 
there would be men enow of riper age in ſuch an 
Wy: PETS : 
Coo. T hen you would put your troops upon 
the ſame footing with thoſe in our Country? 
FABRIZ IO. Ves; but I would arm, and officer, : 
and exerciſe, and diſcipline them, in a manner that 
I fancy is not known amongſt yours. | 
Cos1Mo. You would have trained bande, I | ſup- 


poſe ? 


FABRIZ IO. Why not, Sir? 
Cosi. Becauſe ſeveral wiſe and able 1 men dif: : 
= rove of them. 
FaERIRIO. That cannot well be lick, "Joe 

men perhaps may be accounted wife and able, : 
Though they really are not ſo. 
-  Costn0. The bad proof thoſe bands have always 
made ſeems to countenance that opinion. N 
FaznIZE IO. Are you ſure it is not owing to your 
oon fault rather than any defect in them, that they 
have always made ſo bad proof? e 1 may 
convince you that it is, before we part. 
Fenn. We ſhall be much obliged to you for 
_ 10 
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7 10 3 But in the firſt place I will tell you 
upon what accounts theſe troops are diſapproved - 


of, that ſo you may be the better enabled to refute 
the objections that are made to them. It is ſaid 


then, that they are either of little or no ſervice, 
and if a Prince or State confide in them they are 
ſure to be ruined ; or, if they are good Soldiers, 
the perſon that commands them may ſeize upon the 

Government himſelf by their aſſiſtance. To confirm 
this, the example of the Romans is cited, who loſt 
their liberties by keeping up ſuch forces: the caſe 


of the Venetians and the King of France is likewiſe | 


inſtanced for the ſame purpoſe; the former of whom 
make uſe of foreign troops only, to prevent any of 
their own Citizens from ſeizing upon the Govern- 
ment; and the latter has diſarmed all his ſubjects 
in order to rule them with more eafe. But the 
unſerviceableneſs of theſe troops is further urged 
for the following reaſons : the firſt is, that they are 
raw and inexperienced ; the ſecond, that they are 
compelled to ſerve : for when people are grown up 
to years of maturity, they ſeldom learn any thing 
perfectly; and ſurely no material ſervice can be 


expected from men who are forced into the army = 


whether they will or not. 
FakRIZZ Io. All theſe objections ſeem to be made 
by very ſhort-ſighted people, as I ſhall ſhew preſent- 


ly. For as to the unſerviceableneſs of theſe Bands. 
J fay that no troops can be more ſerviceable than 


ſuch as are choſen out of one's own ſubjects; nor can 
_ thoſe ſubjects be raiſed in a better or more proper 


manner. And ſince this will not admit of diſpute. 


I ſhall not throw away any more time in endeavour · 
ing to prove it; eſpecially as there is ſufficient 
evidence of it in the hiſtories of all nations. What 
has been ſaid concerning inexperience and compul- | 

ſion, I allow to be juſt and reaſonable : for inexpe- | 
rience is the mother of cowardice, and compullioa {| 
makes men mutinous and diſcontented: but both 
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— experience and courage are to be acquired by arm- 
ing, exerciſing, and diſciplining them in a proper 
manner, as | ſhall plainly demonſtrate to you, As 

to the matter of compulſion, I anſwer, that ſuch 

men as are to be raiſed by the command of their 
Prince, ſhould neither be altogether volunteers, nor 

yet forcibly compelled into the ſervice: for if they 


were to be altogether volunteers, the miſchiefs 


would enſue which 1 juſt now mentioned, it could 


not properly be called a deleZus, and few would be 
willing to ſerve. Compulſion, on the other hand, 
would be attended with no leſs inconveniencies; and 
therefore a middle courſe ought to be taken, and 
without either treating men with downright violence, 


or depending entirely upon their own voluntary 


offers, they ſhould be moved by the obedience they 
think due to their Governors, to expoſe themſelves 
to a little preſent hardſhip, rather than incur their 
diſpleaſure : and by theſe means (their own will 
ſeeming to co-operate with a gentle ſort of compul- 


1 ſion) you will eaſily prevent thoſe evils which might 


otherwiſe reſult from a ſpirit of licentiouſneſs or 
diſcontent, I will not venture however to affirm, 
that an army compoſed of ſuch men is invincible z 
for even the Roman Legions were often routed, 
and Hannibal himſelf was at laſt conquered : ſo 


= thar it is impoſſible to model any army in ſuch a 


manner as to prevent it from being ever defeated. 
The wiſe and able men therefore of whom you 
2 ſhould not be ſo peremptory in pronounc- 
ing ſuch forces altogether unſerviceable, becauſe 
they have ſometimes loſt a battle; for though they 
may happen to be defeated once or twice, they may 
be victorious afterwards, when they have diſco- 
vered the cauſes that contributed to their defeat, 
and provided remedies againſt them; eſpecially as 
their diſgrace (when the cauſes of it come to be 
looked into) may probably be owing rather to bad 
Moe in the Commanders than any defect in the 
ee eee inſti- 
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inſtitution irſelf: your acquaintance Sa inſtead 


of condemning one, ſhould endeavour to correct 5 
the other; and how that is to be done I will ſnew 


you as we proceed. In the mean time I ſhall con- 


vince you how little foundation there is for the ob- 


jection which you urge, that ſuch bands, under the 


command of an aſpiring Subject or Citizen, may 


deprive a Prince or Republic af their authority and 
dominions; for it is certain that no Subyects or Ci- | 
tizens, when legally armed apd kept in due order | 
by their maſters, ever did the leaſt miſchief ro any KR 
ſtate ; on the contrary, they have always been of | 
the higheſt ſervice to all Governments, and bave 
kept chem free and incorrupt longer than they would 
have been without them. Rome continued free 
four hundred years, and Sparta eight hundred, 


though their Citizens were armed all that while: 


but many other States which have been difarmed 7 
have loſt their liberties in leſs than forty years. Ia 
State therefore can ſupport itſelf without an amy, 


and if it has no Soldiers of its own, it mult be forced 


to hire foreign troops, which will be much more f 
dangerous; becaule they are more liable to be cor - 
rupted, and become ſubſervient to the ambition of 


ſome powerful Citizen, who may eaſily avail himſelf 


of their aſſiſtance to oyerturn the eltabliſhed Go- 
vernment, when he was nobody to deal with but 
an unarmed and defenceleſs multitude. Beſides, 


every State muſt naturally be more afraid of two 


enemies than one; and that which takes foreign 


troops into its pay, will be apprehenſive of them, 


as well as of its own forces: for which indeed you 


will fee there is ſufficient reaſon, if you remember | 


what I ſaid juſt now concerning Franciſco Sforza: 
whereas 2 State which employs no troops but ſuch 


as are compoſed of its own Subjects has only one 


enemy to fear. But to omit all other proofs which | 


might be adduced to ſupport this point, I ſhall only 
jay it dove : as @ eertein truth, that no man ever yet 
we 0 Founced 
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founded a Monarchy or a Republic but he was well 
aſſured the Subjects, if armed, would always be rea- 
dy and willing to defend it : and if the Venetians 

had acted as wiſely in this reſpect as in others, they 1 

might have erected a new Monarchy in the world : 
for the neglect of which, they are the more inex- 

cuſeable, as they had arms put into their hands by 
their firſt Legiſlators : but not being poſſeſſed of 
much territory by land they employed their ſtrengtk 
chiefly at ſea, where they carried on their wars with 
great ſpirit, and made conſiderable acquiſitions. At 
laſt, however, when they were obliged to engage in 
A land war for the relief of Vicenza, inſtead of truſt- 
ing ſome Citizen of their own with the command of 
their forces, they took the Marquis of Mantua into 
their pay. Now if this falſe ſtep, which clipped the 
= wings of their ambition, and put a ſtop to their fur- 
ther aggrandizement, was 'owing to an @pinion, 
that though they knew how to make war at Sea, 

1 they did not at land, it was a ſimple and ill- founded 

diffidence: for a Sea-commander who has been 

3 uſed to fight the winds and waves, as well as the 

enemy, will ſooner make a good Land-officer 

where he has nothing to deal with but men, than a 

Land- officer will make a good Sca-commander. The 
Romans, who were moſt expert in Land- wars, but 

knew little of naval affairs, being engaged in a 

J quarrel with the Carthaginians, who were very 

powerful at Sea, did not take either Grecian or 

* Spaniſh forces into their Service, though they were 

the beſt Seamen in the world at that time; but left 

the command of that expedition to their own Land- 

_ officers, who made a deſcent upon the enemy's 

coaſt, and ſubdued the whole Country. But if the 

| Venetians acted in the above manner out of appre- 
henſion that if they did otherwiſe, ſome one of their 

% own Citizens might ſeize upon the Government, it 

= was an unreaſonable jealouſy : ſor (not to repeat 

wes os been already ſaid) if none of their Sea 


Wa: - com- 
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| commanders ever made themſelves maſters of any 
town upon their coaſts; much leſs occaſion had 
they to fear that any of their Citizens who com- 
manded their armies ſhould make uſe of them for 
ſuch a purpoſe. If they had conſidered this, they 
would have been convinced that tyranny and uſurp- 
ation are not owing to the Citizens being armed, 
but to a weak Government; and that whilſt a State 
is well conducted, it has nothing to fear from the 
arms of its Subjects: the reſolution therefore which 
they took upon that occaſion was a very impru- 
dent one, and brought great diſgrace and many mis- 
fortunes upon them. As to the error which the 
King of France is guilty of in diſarming his Subjects, 
inſtead of keeping them well diſciplined and ready 
for war, (an inſtance which you urge againſt me) 
every impartial man muſt own that it is a great de- 
Fault in judgment, and has much weakened that 
Kingdom. But I have made too long a digreſſion, 
and may ſcem perhaps to have forgot my Subject: 
pet 1 was in ſome meaſure obliged to do it, in 
anſwer to your objections, and to ſhew you that a 
State ought by no means to depend upon any troops 
bot ſuch as are compoſed of its own Subjects; that 
thoſe Subjects cannot be raiſed in any manner ſo 
well as by way of trained bands: and that there 
can be no better method deviſed to form an army, 
or militia, or to introduce good order and diſcipline 
amongſt the Soldiers. If you ever read the inſtitu- 
tions eſtabliſhed by the firſt Kings of Rome, par- 
ticularly by Servius Tullus, you moſt remember 
that the Claſſes which he formed, were a ſort of train- 
ed bands, or bodies of men fit to bear arms, out 
of which, an army might preſently be raiſed upon 
any ſudden emergency for the defence of the State. 
hut to return to your Levies, I ſay again that 
if I was to recruit an old army, | would take men 
of about ſeventeen years of age; but it I was to 
| raiſe a new one, and to make it fi for ſervice in 3 


mort 
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fhort time, I would Ke them of all ages betwixt 5 


ſeventeen and forty. 


Cosiuo. Would you have any regard to their 
reſpective trades or occupations ? | 
FABRIZzIo. Some Authors who have written 


upon this Subject, will not admit of fowlers, fiſher- 
men, cooks, pimps, or any other ſort of people 
who make an occupation of pleaſure or ſporting ; 
bur prefer plowmen, ſmiths, farriers, carpenters, 
| butchers, hunters, and ſuch like: but, for my 
own part, I ſhould not ſo much conſider the na- 
ture of their profeſſion as the goodneſs of the men, 


and which of them would be the moſt ſerviceable. 


For this reaſon I ſhould ſooner make choice of 
huſbandmen, and ſuch as have been accuſtomed to 
labour in the fields, as more uſeful in an army than 
any other kind of people: next to theſe, 1 would 


take ſmiths, carpenters, farriers, and ſtone-cutters, 


of whom it is neceſlary to have many; becauſe 
they are very often wanted, and it is a good thing 


do have Soldiers that can turn their hands to more 5 
ſervices than one. 


Cosimo. But how may one diſtinguiſh . 


: that are fit tor war from thoſe that are not ? 


FazR1zjo. I will firſt inform you of the me- 
thod I would take for raiſing levies to form a new 
army; becauſe 1 ſhall have an opportunity of men- 
tioning ſeveral things at the ſame time, that are ne- 


ceſſary in the choice of men to recruit an old one. 


i fay then, we muſt judge whether a man is 


fit for ſervice, either from the experience we have 
had of his former behaviour, or from probable 
conjecture: but in ſuch as are altogether raw men, 
and never ſerved before, ( of whom we mult ſup- 
poſe all new levies chiefly, it not wholly, to confiit) , 
Ve can have no experience of their firnels : upon 
- which account, we muſt have recourte to ſuch con- 
zectures as we may be able to form from their age, 


kheir Weupation, and ander, Ot {wer two firſt 


we 
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we have already ſpoken; it only remains therefore 


to ſay ſomething of the laſt. Some, like Pyrrhus, 


would have their Soldiers tall and large of ſtature; 


others, like Julius Cæſar, prefer ſuch as are active 


and vigorous: of which they form a conjecture 
from the ſymmetry of their limbs, and the vivacity 
of their aſpect. Some that have treated of this 
ſubject, accordingly recommend thoſe that have 
quick and lively eyes, muſcular necks, wide cheſts, Mi 
brawny arms, long fingers, ſmall bellies, round | 
fades, ſpare legs, and little feet, which are for the 


molt part ſigns of ſtrength and agility ; two qua- 


lities that are principally neceſſary in a Soldier. But 
above all, we ought to have ſtrict regard to their 
morals and behaviour » otherwiſe we ſhall make 
choice of ſuch as having neither modeſty nor honeſty, 
will be a ſcandal to an army, and not only become 
mutinous and ungovernable themſclves, but ſow the 


ſeeds of corruption amongſt others: for it is not to 


be expected that any virtue or commendable quality | 
can be found in ſuch men. Here perhaps it may 
not appear impertinent (nay indeed it ſeems abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary) to put you in mind of the method 
taken by the Roman Conſuls, as ſoon as they en- 
| tered upon their office, to raiſe the forces that were | 
wanted for the ſervice of that year; that ſo you may | 
be more fully convinced of the importance of *fuch | 
a choice. Upon theſe occaſions then, (as their R- 
public was almoſt continually engaged in war) being 
obliged to make choice of ſome that had ſerved be- 
fore, and others that were altogether raw men, they } 
had an opportunity in one caſe of pitching upon 

| ſuch as they knew by experience were fit for their 


purpoſe, and were forced in the other to make uſe 


of thoſe that ſeemed to be ſo from probable con- 
jecture. It ſhould likewiſe be obſerved that ſuch 
_ Levies are made either for preſent ſervice, or to be 
diſciplined in order to be employed when occaſion 
ſhall require, But as 1 have hitherio ſpoken of 


thoſe 
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thoſe ay that are to be raiſed and diſciplined for 
future ſervice, in countries where there was no ar- 

my before, and conſequently no proper choice can 
be made from any experience of ſuch men as are 
fit for Soldiers, I ſhall continue that ſubject : be- 
cauſe it is an eaſy matter either to raiſe good recruits 


or form armies for immediate ſervice, in places 


where a military force has been once eſtabliſned; 
_ eſpecially, if the rulers of the State have ſufficient 
authority to enforce it, as the Romans did of old, 
and the Swiſs do at this day: for though there muſt 
of courſe be many new men, yet there will alſo be 
ſo many veterans, in this fort of Levies, that both 
together will ſoon make a very good army. The 
Roman Emperors, however, when they began to 
keep up garriſons and ſtanding armies upon the 
| confines of the Empire, thought fit to appoint cer- | 
tain Maſters or Inſtructors to teach and diſcipline 
their Tirones (or new railed men) in warlike arts and 
_ Exerciſes, as we may ſee in the life of the Emperor 


Maximus: an inſtitution obſerved ar home only 


whilſt Rome continued free; but in ſuch a manner, 
that the young Romans who had been trained up, 
and inured to this ſort of diſcipline, made excellent 
Soldiers when a deleus was neceſſary, and they were 
called out into the ſervice of their Country: but af- 
terwards, when this cuſtom of training up the youth 
at home was left off by the Emperors, they were forced 
to make uſe of the method I juſt now mentioned 


hut to return to the method obſerved by the Romans in 


making their Levies. As ſoon as the Conſuls (Who 

always conducted their wars) had entered upon their 
office, they began to raiſe forces, each Conſol having 
two legions alloted him, which conſiſted of Roman 
Citizens only, and were the main ſtrength and flow- 
er of their armies. For this purpoſe, they firſt ap- 


= pon twenty-four military Tribunes, fix to each 


legion; whoſe office reſembled that of our Lieute- 
ee, or eee of a battalion. This 
done 
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done, they called all the people together that were 
able to 5 arms, and placed the J'ribunes of each 
legion apart: after which, thoſe Officers caſt lots 
out of which Tribe or Claſs they ſhould begin their 
choice; and upon which Tribe ſoever the lot fell, 
they took four of the beſt men out of it, one of 
whom was made choice of by the Tribunes of the 
firſt legion, another by thoſe of the ſecond, another 
by thoſe of the third, and the laſt fell to the ſhare of 
the fourth. After this, they picked out four more, 
out of whom, the firſt was choſen by the Tribunes 
of the ſecond legion, the ſecond by thoſe of the 
third, the third by thoſe of the fourth, and the fourth 
by thoſe of the firſt. When this were thus diſpoſed 
of, four others were drawn out : the firſt of Shack 
was taken by the third legion, the ſecond by the 
fourth, the third by the firſt, and the fourth by the 
ſecond; thus varying the turns of their choice out 
of all the Tribes, till the four legions were all equal 


and complete. Now theſe levies might be employed 


in immediate ſervice, as I ſaid before: and ſince 
they conſiſted of men, many of whom had been tri- 
ed, and the reſt well exerciſed and diſciplined at 
; home, ſuch a choice might be made partly from ex 
perience, and partly from conjecture: but where 


the men are alcogether raw and untried, and muſt | 


be exerciſed and diſciplined from the beginning to 
make them fit for future ſervice, the choice muſt be 
made by conjecture alone, founded 6 cheir age 
and appearance, 


Cosixo. What you have wid appears to be very 


juſt : but before you proceed any further, I could 


with you would gratify my curioſity in one point, 
V hich you have put me in mind of by ſaying, that 
where the Jevies that are to be made have not been 
uſed to military ſervice before, they muſt be choſen 
by conjecture : for | have heard great fault found 
with our Militia in many reſpects, eſpecially with 
regard 10 their number; ſome being of opinion tha: 5 


| i 
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if they were fewer, they might be better choſen ; 
that it would not be ſo troubleſome and inconvenient 
to the country, nor to the men themſelves; and 


51 that they might have larger pay, which would make 


them more content and ready to obey, your com- 
mands. I ſhould be glad to know therefore, whe- 
ther you would have a 505 or {mall number of ſuch 


people, and how you would WEST: in the choice 
of them in either caſe, 


FaBRIZZ IO. Without doubt is it 3 botter 10 | 


have a large number than a ſmall one; for where 
there is not a great number, it is impoſſible ever to 
have a good Militia: as to the objections which you 

Hay ſome others have 'made to it, I ſhall preſently 
1 * you the futility of them. l ſay then, in the 
flirſt place, that the Cuatitiels of the number does 


not make them the better ſoldiers, eſpecially in a 
country where there is plenty of men, as in Tuſca- 


ny; for if you are to chuſe them from experience, 


= you will find very few there that have had any 
trial, as not many have been in the field; and of 


thoſe few, there are hardly any that have given the 


= leaſt mark of worth, or deſerve to be preferred to 
others; ſo that ede der wants to raiſe men in this 


country can have no aſſiſtance from experience, but 
muſt depend wholly upon conjecture. Since this 
is the caſe, I ſhould be glad to know what 1 am to 


do, and by what rules I muſt make my choice of a_ , 


certain number, if twenty well- looking young fel- 
| lows ſhould be brought before me. Surely every 
body muſt allow, that it would be the beſt way to 
arm and exerciſe them all (ſince it will be impoſſible 

to judge at firſt ſight which of them will make the 
beſt proof) and defer your choice till they have all 


had the ſame exerciſe and inſtruction: for then you 
= will ealily perceive which of them are moſt ſpirited 


and active, and likely to be the moſt ſerviceable. 
Upon the whole therefore, the maxim of chuſin 


bur fer, that they may be ſo much the denen F 
ſimple 
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ſimple and ill grounded, As to a large number 


being troubleſome and inconvenient, both to the 


country and the men themſelves, I anſwer that no 
number of fuch men, whether ſmall or great can be 


troubleſome or- inconvenient to any one; for no 


body is hindered by being a Militia-man from pur- 
ſuing his uſual occupation, or following his neceſſa- 
ry affairs; ſince they are only obliged to meet toge- 
ther, and to beexerciſed on holidays, which can be 
of no prejudice either to the country or themſelves ; 
on the contrary, it would be a great recreation to 


both: for young men inſtead of being idle at thoſe 


times, or perhaps ſpending their leiſure in ſomething 
worſe than idleneſs, would go to theſe exerciſes | 
with pleaſure, and others would not be a little enter 

| tained with ſuch a ſpectacle. In anſwer to the ob- | 
jection, that a ſmall number may be better paid, | 


and conſequently will be better ſatisfied and more 7 


obedient to command, let it be conſidered that no 
number of Militia (how ſmall ſoever) can be kept 
in continual pay in ſuch a manner as to be always | 
ſatisfied with it. Let us ſuppoſe (for example) a 
Militia to conſiſt of five thouſand men, whoſe pay | 
(if they are to be paid to their ſatisfaction) wilt 
amount to at leaft ten thouſand ducats per | 
month. But in the firſt place, five thouſand foot 


are not ſufficient to make up an army ; and in the 


next, a monthly payment of ten thouſand ducats 
_ would be an infupportable burden upon moſt States, 


and yet not enough to keep their Soldiers in 


content and obedience : fo that though the expence 


would be extravagant, your army would be fo in- 


conſiderable that it would not be able to defend your 

_ own dominions, much leſs to act offenſively vpon 

_ "occaſion. If you increaſe their pay or their number, 
it will ſtill be more difficult to pay them: and if you 
diminiſh either, they will become diſſatisfied and 
unſerviceable. Thoſe who talk of raiſing a Militia 
therefore, and of paying them when they have no- 


thing 
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thing for them to do, talk of things that are either 
impoſſible, or will anſwer no end: but it is highly 
neceſſary, I own, to pay them, and well too, when 


they are called out to ſerve their country. If ſuch 


an Eſtabliſhment however ſhould happen to occa- 
ſion any little inconvenience to the Community in 
time of peace, (which yet can hardly be) ſurely that 
muſt be much over-balanced by the conveniencies 
and advantages which reſult from it: for without 
a regular and well- ordered Militia there is no living 


in ſecurity. I conclude then, that thoſe who are 


for keeping up but a ſmall Militia, that fo they may 
be able to pay them the better, or for any other of 


= the reaſons you have alleged, are greatly miſtaken: 
for (which makes ſtill more for my opinion) any 
number, be it ever ſo conſiderable, will be conti- 


nually diminiſhing upon your hands through many 
unavoidable accidents ; and therefore a ſmall one 
would ſoon dwindle away to nothing. Beſides, 


= when your Militia is numerous, you may employ a 


= proper place. 


conſiderable force at once, if you ſee occaſion; which 
muſt always have a greater effect than a ſmall one, 
and be much mere for your reputation. I might 
add, that if you raiſe but a ſmall number of Militia 
in a large country, and deſign to have them well 
exerciſed, they muſt of courſe be at ſuch a diſ- 
tance from each other, that they cannot all be got 
together upon the days and at the places appointed 
for that purpoſe, without great trouble and incon- 
venience: and if they ate not duly exerciſed they 
will be good for nothing at all, as 1 ſhall ſhew in its 
Cosio. You have fully refuted the objeQions 
J ſtarted upon this head, I muſt confeſs: but 1 
have another doubt within myſelf which I ſhould 
be glad to have folved. The perſons I mentioned 
before ſeem to think, that a great number of armed 
men muſt naturally occaſion much confuſion and 


= @iforder, and frequently tumults in any country. = 


1 FABRI- 


LE amongſt. themſelves or others; which may eaſily 


itt naturally ſuppreſſes all diſturbances amongſt its 
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'FapR1210. This notion is altogether as ill ground- 
ed as thoſe which have been already diſcuſſed, as 


1 hope 1 ſhall be able to convince you. For if a. 
Militia can occaſion any diſorders, it muſt either be 


be prevented, if ſuch an Eſtabliſhment is not ſo 
badly conſtituted and regulated as to defeat the end 
ol its inſtitution. For 1t it is properly conducted, 


own conſtituents, inſtead of fomenting them; be- 
cauſe they are under the command of ſuperiors „ 
and if the inhabitants of the country where you raiſe 
.a Militia are either fo little uſed to war that they 
are in a manner unarmed, or ſo united amongſt 
themſelves, that they bave no factions, it will fe- 
cure them againft the fear of foreign enemies, but 
cannot in any wiſe contribute to divide them. For 
men who are well diſciplined will always be as ten- 
der of violating -the Jaws when they have arms in 
| their hands, as when they have not; and will con- 
tinue ſo if they are not corrupted by their Com- 
5 manders ; which it will be no difficult matter to pre- 
vent, as I ſhall ſhew you preſently. But if the people. 
are warlike and yet given to faction, ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment is moſt likely to re-unite them: becauſe, 
though they may have arms and Chirfs of theit 
oven; yet their arms are ſuch as will be of no ſer- MX 
vice to their country, and their Chiefs only ſerve to 
foment diviſions and animoſities, inſtead of promot- Mi 
ing union and tranquility: whereas this inſtitution MR 
furniſhes them with arms that will be ſerviceable | 
to their country, and Chiefs to ſuppreſs their diffe- 
trences. For when any man thinks himſelf injured MR 
or offended in a divided country, he immediately 3 
applies to the Head of his faction, who, in order to 
keep up his own intereſt and reputation, is obliged 
to aſſiſt him in raking revenge, inſtead of diſcourag- 
Ing violence, Bur a Chief appointed by public au- 
thority acts in a quite different manner: ſo that by 
5 eſtabliſhing a | np and well ordered Militia, "Tho ; 
ions 
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ſions are extinguiſhed, peace reſtored, thoſe people ; 


that were unarmed and diſpirited, but united, conti- 
nue in union and become warlike and conrageous ; 
others that were brave and had arms 1n their hands, __ 
but given to faction and diſcord before, become 
united, and turn thoſe arms and that courage upon 
the enemies of their country, which they formerly 
uſed to exert againſt, each other. But to prevent 
a Militia from injuring others, or overturning the 
laws and liberties of their country (which yet can- 
not be effected but by the power and iniquity of 
the Commanders) it 1s neceſſary to take care that 
the Commanders do not acquire too great an autho- 
_ rity over the private men. Now ator gg of this 
kind is either natural or accidental: to guard 


againſt the one, it ſhould be provided . an Officer 


mould not have any command over the men that 
were raiſed in the diſtrict where he was born: but 
cover ſuch only as were drawn out of other places 
where he has no natural intereſt or connections: as 


to the other, it may in a great meaſure be prevent- 


ed by changing the Officers, and ſending them to 
command in different parts every year: for a long 


Oo 


continuation of command over the ſame people is 


apt to create too ſtrict an union betwixt them, 


which may eaſily be converted to the prejudice of 


the Government. How ſerviceable this method 


has been to thoſe that have followed it, and how 
fatal the neglect of it to others, plainly appears 
from the Hiſtories of the Aſſyrian and Roman Em- 
pires; where we find that the former continued 


above a thouſand years without any ſedition or civil 


war; which was entirely owing to the cuſtom which 

the Government obſerved of changing the Comman- 
ders of their armies every year, and ſending them 
into different Provinces. On the contrary, the 
omiſſion of this cuſtom in the Roman Empire, 


(from the time of Julius Czſar) was the occaſion 
of all the civil wars betwixt the Commanders of 
Vor. i, 35 different | 
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different armies, and of all the conſpiracies which 
thoſe. Commanders afterwards formed againſt the 


Emperors. But if any of the firſt Emperors (eſpe- 


cially of thoſe that were eſteemed the beſt, as Adrian, | 


Marcus Aurelius, Severus, or ſome others like them) 


had been provident enough to have changed their 
Generals at certain times, that Empire would have 


enjoyed more tranquility and exiſted longer : for 
then thoſe Commanders could not have had an op- 


portunity of rebelling, the Emperors would have 


lived in greater ſecurity, and the Senate (when the 


throne became vacant) would have had more au- 


thority, and conſequently have acted with more 
judgment in the choice of a Succeſſor, But (Whe- 
ther it proceeds from ignorance, or inattention, 
or indolence in mankind, I know not) it is certain 
that bad cuſtoms are ſeldom changed, let who will 
be at the helm, or what example ſoever may be 
brought either to diſcredit them, or recommend an 


oppoſite meaſure. 


Cosi. I am afraid I have broke in upon the 
order you propoſed to yourſelf, and led you away 
from your ſubject, by aſking impertinent queſtions; 
for behold from talking of Levies we are got to an- 
other topic: ſo that if [ had not deſired you would 


excuſe my freedom when we began this converſa- 


tion, I ſhould have thought W hes obliged to aſk 
your pardon for it. 


 Fapx1210. You need not make any 1 for 
? thar, Sir, ſince what has been ſaid is nothing more 


than was neceſſary to ſhew the nature of a Militia: 
an inſtitution which (as it is condemned by many) I 


have taken upon me to defend and explain; and 


therefore it behoved me to point out the beſt man- 


ner of raiſing one. But before [ deſcend to other 


particulars, I ſhould ſay ſomething concerning the 


choice of Cavalry. Theſe troops were anciently 


choſen from amongſt the richeſt Citizens (with due 
regard, however, to their age and other qualifica- 


tions) 
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tions) and there were but three hundred of them in a 


legion: ſo that the Romans never had above ſix 
hundred horſe in a Conſular army. 


Cosmo. Would you have theſe troops likewiſe 
trained up and aan eng at home, in order to em- 


ploy them upon occaſion ? 


Fazr1z1o. Moſt certainly; and it is ablolutcly 


neceſſary to do fo, if you would have Cavalry of 
your own, and not be obliged to take up with thoſe 

that make a trade of hiring themſelves out to wy 
body that wants them. 


 Cosrmo. In what manner would you chuſe them? ? 


FaABRIZ IO. As the Romans did. I would take 
them out of the richeſt of the people; I would 
officer them as others are officered at preſent : = of 


would have them well- armed, well-exerciled, and 


_ diſciplined. 


CosixMo. Would! it be proper to allow them any 


Fapr12z10. To be ſure : but as much only a 


| would be ſufficient to keep their horſes : for if you 


gave them any more, it would be ſo burdenſome to 


| your Subjects that they would murmur at it. 


Cosimo. What number would you have; and 


how would you arm them? 


FaABRIZZ TO. That is another matter: but I will 


5 anſwer your queſtion after I have told you how the 
Infantry ought t to be Feng and prepared for the 


field. 


' THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK- 
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by the Ancients, and chuſe the beſt. The Romans 
| divided their Infantry into heavy and light-armed 555 
Companies: the light armed were called Velites; 
under which name were included ail thoſe that 
made uſe of Slings, Bows, and Darts: the greater 
part of them wore Caſques upon their heads for 


their defence, and a fort of Target or Buckler upon 


their left arm. They fought in no order, and at a 
diſtance from the heavy armed foot, who had 
helmets which reached down to Heir Shoulders, 


Cuiraſſes, and Brigandines, which covered their 


bodies and thighs, greaves and gauntlets upon their 


legs and arms, a ſhield about four feet long and 1 


two broad, plated with an iron rim or "Ut, By at 
the top to defend it from the edge of ſharp wea- 
pons, and another at the bottom to keep it from 
being damaged by frequent rubbing againſt the 


ground. Their offenſive weapons conſiſted of a 


Sword about a yard long on their left ſide, a dagger 
on the right, and a dart in their hand (called plum) 
Which they threw at the enemy at the firſt charge. 

Such were the arms with which the Romans con- 

quered the world. Some old writers indeed ſay, 

that beſides theſe, they had a ſpear like what we 
call an Eſpontoon or half pike : but I cannot fee how 
ſo troubleſome a weapon could be made uſe of by 
| thoſe that carried Shields; which muſt hinder them 
from uſing both hands at once; and for one it 
muſt be too unwieldy. Beſides, ſuch weapons 


Could be of no ſervice, except in the front of an 


army where there is room to manage them; which 
would be impoſlible in the other ranks : for thoſe 
(as 1 ſhall ſhew hereafter) muſt be drawn up thick 
and cloſe together, ſince that is the beſt way of 
forming an army, though perhaps it may be at- 
tended with ſome inconveniencies. All ſuch wea- 
Pons therefore as exceed the length of four feet are 
of little or no ſervice in cloſe fight: for if you have 
one of choſe Spears, and are obliged to take both 

E 3 hands 
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3 to it (admitting that your Shield was no in- 
: cumbrance to you) you could not annoy an enemy 
with it that preſſes hard upon you: but if you 
make uſe of one hand only, in order to avail your- 
ſelf of your Shield with the other, you muſt take 
hold of it by the middle of the Staff; and then 
there will be ſo much of it behind you, that thoſe 
| who are upon your back, will prevent you from 
making any uſe of it. To convince you then that 
the Romans either never had any ſuch Spears; z or 
that, if they had, they were of little or no ſervice, 
read the account which Livy gives of their moſt 
remarkable battles, and you will find that he very 
ſeldom makes mention of any S8 Spears, but tells us, 
that as ſoon as they had thrown their darts, they 
fell upon the enemy with their Swords. 1 would 
| have nothing at all to do with theſe Spears then, 
but truſt to the Sword and Buckler, and ſuch other | 

2 Weapons and armour as the Romans made uſe 
of, The armour of the Greeks was not ſo heavy 
as that of the Romans: but for offenſive weapons, 
they depended more upon the Spear than the 
Sword; eſpecially the Macedonian Phalanx, which 
was armed with Spears above twenty feet long, 
called Sariſſe, with which they broke in upon the 
enemy, and yet kept good order in their own. 
ranks: and though ſome authors ſay they had 
' ſhields too; yet I cannot ſee (for the reaſons above- 
5 mentioned) how they could manage them and the 
Spears at the ſame time. Beſides, in the battle 
berwixt Paulus ZEmilius and Perſeus King of Ma- 
cedon, I do not remember any mention made of 
Shields, but of the Sariſſæ only, which were very 
troubleſome to the Romans: ſo that I imagine the 
Macedonian Phalanx was like the Swiſs Regiments 
at preſent, whoſe ſtrength lies wholly in their Pikes. 
The Roman Infantry, beſides their armour, like- 
wiſe had creſts and plumes upon their caſques and 
helmets, which afforded. an Aenne ſpectacle e to 


their 
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their friends, and ſerved to ſtrike a terror ipto 


their enemies. As to the armour of their Cavalry, 
it conſiſted at firſt of a round ſhield and a helmet; 


the reſt of their body was uncovered. Their arms 
were a Sword and a long thin Javelin or Lance 


with an iron head, ſo that being incumbered with 


a Shield and a Lance at the ſame time, they could 


uſe neither of them properly; and their bodies 
being in a great meaſure uncovered, were not a 
little expoled to the enemy. But afterwards they 


were armed like the infantry ; excepting that they 
{ſtill carried a ſmall ſquare ſhield, and a thicker 
lance, armed at both ends, that fo if one ſhould be 
broken off, they might avail themſelves of the 
other. With theſe weapons, and this ſort of 
_ armour for their horſe and toot, the Romans ſub- 
dued the whole World; and it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe from their ſucceſs that they were the beſt 


appointed armies that ever exiſted, . Livy himſelf 


indeed, when he is comparing their ſtrength with 
that of an enemy, often tells us, that in their ar- 


mour, their weapons, their diſcipline and courage, 


they were much ſuperior: for which reaſon I have 
choſen to ſpeak more particularly of the arms and 
| armour of the Conquerors than of the conquered. 


It now remalus that I ſay ſomething of thoſe 


| that are in uſe at preſent. The Infantry cover their 
body with a demi-cuiraſs, or iron breaſt-plate which 
Teaches down to their waiſt; they have a Spear 


eighteen feet long, called a Pike, and a broad 


ſword by their fide: this is their common way of 
arming Slows for very few of them have beck i 


plates, greaves, or gauntlets, and none at all am 


caſques or helmets , and thoſe few inſtead of pikes, 
carry halberds about ſix feer long with ſharp points, 


and heads ſomething like a battle-axe : they have 


likewiſe Muſqueteers amongſt them, inſtead of the 
Slingers and Bowmen employed by the Ancients. 


Theſe arms and this ort of armour were invented, 
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and are ſtill uſed by the Germans, particularly. by 5 ; 


to defend their liberties againſt the ambition of the 
| German Princes, (who are rich and can afford ta 

keep Cavalry, which the poverty of the Swiſs will 
not allow them to do) they are obliged to engage 
on foot, and therefore find it neceſſary to continue 
their ancient manner of fighting, in order to make 
head againſt the fury of the enemy's Cavalry. 

VU pon this account they ſtill uſe the Pike, a weapon 
that enables them not only to keep off the horſe, 
but very often break and defeat them; and without 
which, men of the greateſt experience in military 


nothing. The Germans accordingly put ſo much 
confidence in this fort of Infantry, that with fifteen 
or twenty thouſand of them they will attack any 


ſtances of late; and ſuch is the general opinion of 


they have done, that ſince the expedition of Charles 1 
VIII. into Italy, all other nations in Europe have 
adopted the ſame weapons and manner of fighting; 


the Spaniards 1 in particular have got very great re- > 
putation by it. 


recommend, the German, or that of the ancient : 
Romans? 
FABRIZ IO. The Romans kom dvpbe; and 1 | 
will ſhew you the advantages and diſadvantages of 


them ;. they are more expeditious upon a march and 
in forming themſelves; becauſe they are not over- 
loaded with arms. On the other hand, they are 
much expoſed to wounds, both at a diſtance and 
when they are cloſe engaged, becauſe they are ſo 
Aightly armed; they are of no great Service in 
ſtorming a town, or even in a Redd battle where 


they | 
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the Swiſs : for being poor, but defirous at all times f 


affairs ſay, that Infantry are good for little or 


number of horſe; of which we have had many in- 


their excellence from the many remarkable Services 


Cosi o. Which method of arming would you . | | 


them both. The German Infantry are able not | 
only to ſuſtain the ſhock of Cavalry, but to break 


t 
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they meet with a vigorous reſiſtance. But the Ro- 


man Infantry knew how to deal with Cavalry as well 


as the (German ; their armour was ſuch that they 
were not fo liable to be wounded either in cloſe 
5 fight or at a diſtance; they both attacked, and ſuſ- 
rained an attack much better, on account of their 
targets; they did more execution with their ſwords 
when they fought an enemy hand to hand, than the 
Germans can do with their Pikes; and though the 
latter have Swords, they are not capable of doing 
any great execution with them, becauſe they have 


no targets. The Romans were ſo well armed and 


ſo ſecure under the ſhelter of their targets, that they 
were very ſerviceable in ſtorming a breach. So 


that they laboured under no other inconvenience 


but the weight of their armour; which yet they 
got the better of by accuſtoming themſelves to carry 
heavy burdens, and to endure all other ſorts of 
hardſhip and fatigue, which made that matter eaſy 
and familiar to them. You mult conſider likewiſe 
that Infantry are often obliged to engage other In- 
fantry and Cavalry together: and that if they can- 
not ſuſtain the ſhock of Cavalry, (or even if they 
can) and are yet afraid of facing another body of 
| Infantry that is better armed and diſciplined than 
themlelves, they are of little account. Now if you 
will compare the German Infantry with the Roman, 
you will find the former very fit to oppoſe Cavalry 
(as 1 ſaid before), but that they would certainly 
have the diſadvantage, if they were to engage other 
Infantry that were no better than themſelves, if they 
were armed and appointed like the Romans: ſo 
that one is to be preferred to the other, becauſe the 
| German are only fit to cope with horſe, but the Ro- 
man knew how to deal both with horſe and foot. 
Cosi o. I ſhould take it as a favour if you 
would give us ſome particular inſtance of this by 
way of illustration. 


FABRIZIo. 
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FaRIZ To. You will find many in hiſtory, where 
the Roman Infantry have beat infinite numbers of 
| horſe, and none where they have been worſted by 
other Infantry, either through any deficiency in 
their own arms, or advantage of thoſe in an enemy. 
For if there had been any deficiency in their own, 
and they had met with other people that armed 
their Soldiers better than they did, they could not 
| have made ſuch prodigious conqueſts, without lay- 
ing aſide their own method and arming themſelves 

in the ſame or a better manner: but as they never 
did this, we may fairly conclude they never found 


any other people who excelled them in that reſpect. ll 
But this cannot be ſaid of the German Infantry: | 


for they have always made bad proof when they 
have been engaged by other Infantry as obſtinate 
and well conducted as themſelves : which muſt be 


| owing to the advantage the enemy had over them 


in their arms. Philip Viſconti, Duke of Milan, 
being invaded by an army of eighteen thouſand 


5 Swiſs, ſent Count Carmignuola againſt them, who | 
was at that time Commander in chief of his forces. 


But Carmignuola having no more than ſix thou- 


fand horſe and a ſmall body of foot, and coming to 
aan engagement with them, was prefently defeated 


with great loſs. As he was an able Soldier how- 


ever, he ſaw what advantage ſuch an enemy had | 


over Cavalry; and having raiſed another army, he 
went to look for the Swiſs a ſecond time: but when 
he came near them, he ordered all his Gens d' Armes 
to diſmount and fight on foot; which they did with 


uch ſucceſs that they killed fifteen thouſand of the 


enemy, and the reſt, ſeeing no poſſibility of eſcap- 
ing, threw down their arms and ſurrendered. 

Cos1mo. How is this to be accounted for? 
FaRRIZ 10. I told you a little while ago: but as 
you ſeem either to have forgot, or not to have un- 
derſtood what I ſaid, I will repeat it. When the 
| W „„ SGerman 
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German Infantry, who (as I ſaid before) are but 


indifferently provided with defenſive armour, and 
make uſe of the Sword and the Pike for their of- 
fenſive weapons, come to engage an enemy that is 
well-armed at all points (as the Gens d' Armes were, 
whom Carmignuola cauſed to diſmount) they are 
eaſily defeated: for the enemy has nothing to do 
but to receive their pikes upon their targets, and 


to ruſh in upon them Sword in hand; after which, 


the danger is chiefly over: for the German pikes = 
are ſo long, that they cannot avail themſelves of 
them in cloſe fight, nor will their ſwords ſtand 
them in any great ſtead, as they are ſo lightly de- 


tended, and are engaged with enemies that are 


completely armed from head to foot. So that 
whoever conſiders the advantages and diſadvan- 
tages on each fide, will ſee that thoſe who are ſo 
poorly armed have no remedy againſt an enemy 
that is completely armed, when he charges home, | 
and has ſuſtained the firſt puſh of the pikes. For 
when two armies are reſolved to engage, and ad- 
vance upon each other every moment, they muſt of 
neceſſity ſoon come cloſe together: and though 


ſome of the men in the firſt ranks on one ſide, may _ 


either be killed or overthrown by the pikes on the 
other, there will be enow left to carry the day: 
hence it came to paſs, that Carmignuola made ſuch 
a ſlaughter amongſt the Swiſs, with little or no loſs 
on his own ſide. 
Cosimo. It muſt be confiiered that Carmig- 
nuola's men were Gens d'Armes, though they were 
on foot, and covered all over with armour, which 
enabled them to do what they did: I ſhould think 
jt would be a good way therefore, to arm Infantry 1208 
in the ſame manner. 
FABRIZ IO. If you would recolla®: what I ſaid 
concerning the armour which the Roman Infantry 
made uſe of, you would be of another opinion; for 
men who have 3 upon their heads, their bo- 
dies 
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dies defended by ſhields and euiraſſes, their legs 
and arms covered with greaves and gauntlets, are 
better able to defend themſelves againſt pikes, and 
to break in upon them, than Gens d' Armes on 


foot: of which I will give you a modern example 


or two. A body of Spaniſh Infantry being tranſ\- 
ported from Sicily into tie Kingdom of Naples, to 
relieve Gonſalvo da Cardova, who was ſhut up in 


Barletta by the French, Monſieur d' Aubigni was 
| ſent to oppoſe their march with ſome Gens d'Armes 
and about four thouſand Swiſs foot. When they 


came to engage, the Swiſs preſſed ſo hard upon 


the enemy with their pikes, that they ſoon opened 


their ranks: but the Spaniards, under the cover of 
their bucklers, nimbly ruſhed in upon them with 
their ſwords, and laid about them ſo furiouſly, that 
they made a very great ſlaughter of the Swiſs, and 
gained a complete victory, Every one knows what 
numbers of Swils Infantry were cut to pieces at the 


battle of Ravenna in the ſame manner: for the 


Spaniſh foot having cloſed with the Swiſs, made ſo 
good a uſe of their ſwords, that not one of the 
enemy would have been left alive, if a body of 
French Cavalry had not fortunately come up to 
_ reſcue them: after which, the Spaniards, however, 
drew up cloſe together in good order, and made a 
Handſome retreat with little or no loſs. 1 conclude 
therefore, that no Infantry can properly be called 
good, but ſuch as are able not only to make head 

againſt Cavalry, but againſt any other ſort of In- 
fantry whatſoever : and this mult be entirely owing 

to their diſcipline and manner of Gs as 1 have 
often ſaid before. | 

Cos io. How chen would you have. them 2 
armed? : 
 FapR1210. Iwould ak ſome of the Roman arms 3 
and armour, and ſome of the German; half of my il 
men ſhould be armed with one,\ and half with the 
other; for if in every ſix Gouſand foot, three 
thouſand 


. 
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a. « were provided with ſwords and ſhields like 
the Romans, two thouſand with pikes, and one 
thouſand with muſkets, like the Germans, it would 
be ſufficient for my purpoſe, as I ſhall ſhew you 
_ preſently. For I would place my Pikemen either 
in the front of the battle, or where I thought the 
enemy's Cavalry were molt likely to make an im- 
preſſion: and the others I would poſt in ſuck a 
manner as to ſupport the Pikemen, and puſh for- 
wards when a way was opened for them: which I 
think would be a better method of arming and 


drawing up a body of Infantry, than any other that 
is uſed at preſent. 7 


Cosimo. So much for Infantry. I ſhould now _ 


be glad to know whether you would recommend 
the ancient or modern way of arming Cavalry. 
Fapr1210. Conſidering the war ſaddles and flir- 
| rups which are now in uſe, and were not known 
to the Ancients, I think men muſt fit much firmer 
on horſeback at preſent than they could do former- 
ly. I think likewiſe, our way of arming is more 
ſecure, and that our Gens d' Armes are capable of 
making a greater impreſſion than any ſort of Ca- 
valry the Ancients ever had. I am not of opinion 
however, that we ought to depend any more upon 


Cavalry in general than they did in former times : 


for, (as I ſaid before) we have often feen them 
| ſhamefully beaten of late by infantry ; and indeed 
they muſt always come off with the worſt When 
they engage Infantry that are armed and appointed 


in the manner abovementioned. Tigranes, King 


of Armenia, brought an army of an hundred and 
fifty thouſand horſe into the field (many of whom 


{ were armed like our Gens d' Armes at preſent, and 


called Cataphratti) againſt Lucullus the Roman 
General, whoſe army conſiſted only of ſix thouſand 
horſe and fifteen thouſand foot: upon which Ti- 


granes ſaid, „they were more like the train of an Am- 
> hallador than an my. ” Nevertheleſs, when they 
> came 


I 
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came to engage, the King was routed: and the' 
Hiſtorian, who gives us an account of that battle, 
imputes the defeat entirely to the little ſervice that 
was done by the Cataphratti, whoſe faces were co- 
vered in ſuch a manner that they could hardly ſee, 
much leſs annoy the enemy, and their limbs ſo 
overloaded with heavy armour, that when any of 
them fell from their horſes, they could hardly get 
up again, or make any uſe of their arms, I will 
venture to affirm therefore, that ſuch States as de- 
pend more upon Cavalry than Infantry, will always 
be weak and expoſed to ruin; as Italy has been in 
our times; for we have ſeen it over-run from one 
end to the other, and plundered by foreigners, 
merely becauſe its princes have made little or no 
account at all of Infantry, and truſted ſolely to Ca- 
valry. It is right however to have ſome Cavalry 
to ſupport and aſſiſt Infantry; but, nor to look | 
upon them as the main ſtrength of an army; for 
they are highly neceſſary to reconnoitre, to ſcour 
the roads, to make incurſions, and lay waſte an 
enemy's country, to beat up their quarters, to keep 
them in continual alarm, and to cut-off their con- 
voys; but in field battles, which commonly decide 
the fate of nations, and for which armies are chieffy 
deſigned, they are fitter to purſue an enemy that is 
routed and flying than any thing elſe : and conſe- 
- uy are much inferior to foot. 
| _ Como. Here I could wiſh to have two difficul- 
ties reſolved. In the firſt place, every body knows 
that the Parthians never uſ-d any other forces but 
Cavalry in their wars, and yet they ſhared the 
world with the Romans: in the next, I can neither 
ſee how Infantry can be able to ſuſtain Cavalry; 
nor to what the ſtrength of the one, and the weake 85 
neſs of the other f is owing, _ 


0 See Pol. dir. Book II. Chap, x. 
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FABRIZ 10. I either told you before, or deſigned 
to tell you, that what I intended to ſay con- 
cerning the Art of War ſhould be limited to Eu- 
rope; and therefore ſhall think myſelf excuſed from 
accounting for the conduct of the Aſiatic nations. 
I cannot help obſerving to you, however, that the 
diſcipline of the Parthians was quite different from 
that of the Romans: for the former all fought on 
horſeback, in a looſe and irregular wanner, which 
is not much to be depended upon: the latter, on 
the contrary, fought chiefly on foot in cloſe and 
regular order: and their ſucceſs was various ac- 
cording to the nature of the countries in which they 
happened to fight. For in encloſed places, the 
Romans generally got the better; and the Parthians 
had the advantage in large open plains ; and indeed 
the nature of the country they had to defend was 
very favourable to their manner of fighting; for it 
= was flat and open, a thouſand miles from any ſea- 
W coaſt, with fo few rivers, that they might ſome- 
times march two or three days together without 
ſeeing one, and was alſo very thin of towns and 
inhabitants: ſo that the Roman armies which 
marched but ſlowly on account of the heavineſs of 
their armour, and the good order they obſerved, 
were much annoyed by an active and light- armed | 
enemy, who always fought on horſeback, and were 
at one place over-night, and perhaps fifty or ſixty 
miles off the next day: in this manner the Par— 
thians availed themfelves of their horſe with fo 
much fuccefs, that they ruined the army conducted 
by Craſſus, and reduced that under the command 
of Mark Anthony to the utmoſt diſtreſs. But (as 
I faid before) I ſhall confine myſelf to Europe alone 
in what I have to ſay of theſe matters, and quote 
only the examples of the Greeks and Romans in 
former times, and the Germans at preſent . — Let 
us come now to the other point if you pleaſe, 
vis. what | it is that makes Infantry ſuperior to Ca- 
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valry. 5 ſay then, in the firſt place place, that 
Cavalry cannot march through all roads, as foot 
can; and they are ſlower 1n their motions, when it 
is neceſſary to change their order: for if there 
ſhould be occaſion to retreat when they are advanc- 
ing, or to advance when they are retreating ; to 
| wheel off to the right or left; to move when they 
are halting, or to halt when they are in motion, it 
is certain they cannot do it fo ſoon as Infantry; and 


if they are thrown into confuſion by ſome ſudden 


| ſhock, they cannot rally ſo eaſily when the ſhock is 


over. Beſides, it often happens that a brave and 


ſpirited fellow is put upon a pitiful horſe, and a 
coward upon one that is unruly and ungovernable; 
in either of which caſes, ſome diſorder muſt enſue. 
Why then ſhould it ſeem wonderful that a firm and 


compact body of foot ſhould be able to ſuſtain an 


attack of Cavalry; eſpecially as horſes are ſenſible 
animals, and when they are apprehenſive of dan- 


ger, cannot eaſily be brought to ruſh into it? You 


| ſhould likewiſe compare the force that impels 
them to advance, with that which makes them 
retreat, and you will then find, that the latter is 
much more powerful than the former; for in one 


caſe, they feel nothing but the prick of a ſpur, 


but in the other, they ſee a rank of pikes, and 
other ſharp weapons preſented to them; ſo that 
| you may ſee both from ancient and modern proofs, | 


that good Infantry will always be able not only to 


make head againſt Cavalry, but generally to get 
the better of them. But if you object, that the 
fury with which the horſes are driven on to charge 
an enemy, makes them regard a pike no more 
than a ſpur; I anſwer, that though a horſe be 
upon his career, yet he will bate of his ſpeed | 
when he comes near the pikes; and when he be- 


gins to feel the points of them, he will either 


ſtand ſtock till, or wheel off to the right or left. 
To convince yourſelf of this, try if you can ride 


a horſe 
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a horſe againſt a wall, and I fancy. you will find 5 
very few, if any, how ſpirited ſoever they may be, 
that can be forced to do it. Julius Cæſar, before 
an engagement which he had with the Swiſs in 


Gaul, not only diſmounted himſelf, but cauſed al! 
his Cavalry to diſmount, and ſent theit horſes away 


to a place at ſome diſtance from the field of bat- 
\ tle, as fitter for flight than to fight upon. Not- 
_ withſtanding. theſe natural impediments, however, 
to which Cavalry are ſubject, a General who com- 
mands an army, which conſiſts chiefly of Infantry, 
ſhould always lead them through roads upon his 
march, where he cannot be atracked by Cavalry 
without great trouble and inconvenience; and ſuch 
roads may eaſily be ſound in moſt countries. If 
he marches over hills, they will protect him from 
the fury of their career, which you ſeem to think 
irreſiſtible : if he marches through a flat country, 
the hedges, and ditches, and woods, will generally _ 
ſecure him; every little bank or thicket, how in- 
conſiderable ſoever, every vineyard or plantation, 
is ſufficient to embarraſs Cavalry, and to prevent 
their acting with any material effect; and if they 
come to engage, it is probable they may meet 
with the ſame impediments in a field of battle as 
upon a march; for the leaſt obſtruction ſpoils their 
career, and damps their ardour. The Roman ar- 


mies, however, I muſt tell you, put ſuch confi- 


dence in their armour and manner of fighting, 
that if it was in their power to chooſe one place, 
that was rough and confined, in order to ſhelter 
them from the fury of the enemy's Cavalry, and 
to prevent them from extending their lines; or 
another where ſuch Cavalry might act with the 

greateſt e Khe} always "made choice of 

the latter. - 
fantry, it is tiro:: to exerciſe them: let us ſee 
theretore in what manner the Romans uſed to 
exerciſe their Infantry before they were ſuffered to 
r F engage 


But now we have armed our In- 
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8 engage an enemy; for though ſoldiers may be well- 
choſen and armed, they will never be good for any 


85 thing if they are not diligently exerciſed. Now 


this exerciſe ought to be of three kinds. In the 
firſt place, they muſt be taught to endure all ſorts 
of hardſhip and fatigue, as well as to be dexterous 
and agile: in the next, to handle their arms well: 
and laſtly, to obſerye orders, and obey command, 
and to keep their ranks and ſtations, whether it be 
upon a march, or in battle, or in encamping 
which are the ine principal operations of an Wy, | 
and if they are well executed, a General will come 


off with reputation even when he loſes a battle. 


The Ancients therefore had very ſtrict laws and 
ordinances to enforce the conſtant practice of theſe 

_ exerciſes in every particular: their youth were ac- 
cuſtomed to run races, to leap, to pitch the bar, 

and to wreſtle ; all which are very neceſfary quali- 
fications in Soldiers: for ſwiftneſs of foot will en- 
able them to be before-hand with an enemy in ſeiz- 
ing an advantageous poſt, to come upon them on 

a ſudden, and to overtake them when they are fly- 

ing: if they are nimble and dexterous, they will 
| know how to avoid a blow, and find no difficulty 
in getting over a foſſe or breaſt-work : and if they 
are "ſtrong, they will be able to carry their arms 
with more eaſe; to make a greater impreſſion upon 
the enemy, or to ſuſtain a ſhock the better. But 
above all, they ſhould be inured to carry heavy 
burdens, which is very neceſſary: for upon ſome 
great and preſſing occaſions, they may be obliged 
to carry proviſions with them for ſeveral days, be- 
fides their arms, which they could not do if they 
were not accuſtomed to ſuch things: and by theſe. 
means great dangers are often avoided, and ſome- 
times glorious victories obtained. To accuſſom 
their young men to their armour, and to teach them 
how to handle their arms with dexterity, the an- 
cients uſed to clothe them in armour which was 
twice 
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; - twice'as they: as that which they were to wear in 
ot battle; and inſtead of a ſword, they put a thick 


-* Endgel i in their hands which was loaded with lead 
in the inſide, and much heavier than a ſword: after 


| this, they fixed poſts in the earth about ſix feet 2 
kigh, and fo firm that no blows could move them; 


upon which the young men uſed to exerciſe them- 
. ſelves with their cudgel and buckler, as if they 


had been real enemies, ſometimes making a ſtroke at 


the top, as if it had been the head or face of a man, 


ſometimes at the right or left ſide, ſometimes at 


the lower part, ſometimes advancing briſkly upon 
i and at others retreating a ſtep or two; by which 


means they became dexterous and expert, not only 


in defending themſelves, but annoying an enemy, 


and the weight of their falſe arms made their true 
ones ſeem light and eaſy to be wielded, The Ro- 
mans taught their Soldiers rather to thruſt than to 
cut wich their ſwords, becauſe thruſts are more 
dangerous, harder to be warded off, and he that 
makes them does not expoſe his own body ſo much, 
and is ſooner ready to repeat a churſt than a full 
ſtroke. Do not think it ſtrange, however, that 
the Ancients were lo exact and particular i in things, 
which to you, perhaps, may ſeem trifling and ridi- 
culous: but conſider, that when men come to 
tight hand to hand, every little advantage is of great 


importance; and I muſt beg leave to cell you, that 


leveral good Authors have entered into a much 
more minute and circumſtantial detail of theſe 
matters than I have done: for the Ancients thought 


nothing conduced more to the welfare and ſecurity 1 


- their country, than to have a great number of 
men well diſciplined, exerciſed, and ready for war; 


knowing, that neither riches nor magnificence, but 


the reputation of their arms alone, could kecp 
their enemies in awe and ſubjection; and that de- 
fects in other things may ſometimes be remedi-d, 
but that in war, Where the fatal conſequences of 
— 0-8 them 


1 by Ry Beſides, expettneſs in theſe exerciſes: makes 
_ © men bold and courageous in battle; for inſtead of. 
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being afraid, evety one is eager to diſtinguiſh him 


N = 0 + {elf in ſuch points as he knows he excels in.” The 


- Ancients therefore, took great care to make their 
but perfect in all military exerciſes: for theß 
-hikewife accuſtomed them to throw darts, that wers 
much heavier than thoſe. they carried in war, at 
the poſts I mentioned before, which taught tbem 
to be very expert in the Ur of that weapon, and 


* made their arms ſtrong and muſcular. They were 


n how to uſe the croſs- bow, the long- 
bow, and the ſling; and in all theſe things there 
were maſters appointed on purpoſe to inſtruct them: 


8 ſo that when they were called out to ſerve in the 2 
Wars, they were ſo well prepared that they wanted 
nothing to make them excellent Soldiers, but to 


be taught how to keep their ranks upon a march 
or in battle, and to obey orders: which they 
quickly learnt by being incorporated with others 
who had ſerved a long time, and were thoroughly. 
experienced in that part of diſcipline. . 
Cos io. What exerciſes would you recommend 
to ſuch as are to compoſe our Infantry at preſent? 
FPaRIZ 10. Moſt of thoſe which I have already 
mentioned, as running, wreſtling, leaping, carry- 
ing heavy arms, the uſe of the croſs-bow, the long- 
bow, and the muſket; which laſt is a new weapon, 
you know, but a very uſeful one. To theſe exer- 
 ciſes I would accuſtom all the youth in the country, 
but thoſe in particular who are deſtined to be Sol- 
diers: and for this purpoſe, I would ſet aſide all 
holidays and idle times. I would likewiſe have 
them taught to ſwim, which is very neceſſary; for 
all rivers have not bridges over them, nor can they | 
expect to find boats always ready to tranſport them: 
ſo that if your Soldies cannot ſwim, you will loſe 
many advantages and opportunities of doing great 
things, 
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+/things *. "The. reaſon wby the Romans EY 
| heir. youth in the Campus Martius was becauſe 
the Tiber ran cloſe by it; that fo when they were 


5 , they might refreſh themſelves in the river, 
and learn to ſwim. I ſhould alſo chuſe (like he 


Ancients) to bave thoſe properly exerciſed that are 
do ſerve in the Cavalry; ; becavſe it not only teaches. 
them to ride well, but to avail themſelves of their 


ſtrength in a better manner. For which purpoſe, 


they had wooden horſes, upon which they exerciſed 
themſelves, vaulting upon them ſometimes. with 
armour on, and ſometimes with none, without any 
"aſſiſtance, and on either ſide of the horſe: ſo that 
upon a ſignal or word of command from their in- 
titructors, they were all either mounted or diſ- 
mounted in a moment. Now as theſe exerciſes 
both for horſe and foot were practiſed without any 
difficulty or inconvenience in former times, er 
might eaſily be introduced again amongſt the FO: 
of any ſtate if the Governors of it ſo pleaſed 
in fact they have been in ſome of the weſtern N 
where they divide the inhabitants into Claſſes, which 
take their reſpective names from the different ſorts 
15 arms they make uſe of in bartle : and as theſe 


. N 


OY When the ancient, Greeks 3 cheat any one with ex- 
treme inſufficiency, they told them in a proverbial manner, © that 
he could neither read nor ſwim.“ Julius Cæſar was alſo of opinion, 
that ſwimming was of great uſe in war, and he himſelf found it ſo; 
for chuſing moſt commonly to march on foot, as Alexander the 
Great alſo did, he always ſwam over the Rivers in his way, when 
expedition was required. When he was in Egypt, being forced to 
get into a little boat for his fafety, and ſo many people leaping in 
with him, that it was in danger of ſinking, he chole, though he 
was of an advanced age, to commit himſelf to the ſea, and ſwam 
to his fleet, which lay about two hundred paces off, holding his 


ocket-book above water in his left hand, and drawing his armour _- 


in his teeth. Sueton. in J. Cæſare, Sect. 64. Another time, during 
the war he was engaged in with Petreius and Afranius, he com- 
manded his whole ariny to oy a River by ſwimming, without any 
manner of neceſſity. 


ruens 1n prelia miles. 

uod ſugiens timuiſſet iter, mox uda receptis 

Membra fovent armis, gelidoſque a gurgite, curſu 
Reſlituunt artus. LUCAN, L. iv. v. 151. &c. 
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1 THE ART OF. WAR. Bock 11, 
| i of pikes, halberds, muſkets, and bows, the 
man that carry thoſe weapons are called pikemen, 
IS halberdeers, muſketeers, bowmen, or archers. Eve- 
ry inhabitant is likewiſe obliged to declare i in which 
bof theſe Claſſes he chuſes to be enrolled; and as 

ſome of them cannot be fit to bear arms, either on 

account of their age or ſome other impediment, 
they make a deledus or choice out of each Claſs, 

and call thoſe who are thus choſen jurati, becauſe 
they make them take an oath of fidelity and obe- 
dience. Theſe jurati then are called together upon 
holidays, and exerciſed in the uſe of ſuch arms as 
they take their name from; every Claſs having its 
particular place aſſigned by the Governors of the 

State, where it is to rendezvous and be exerciſed; 


and every man belonging to it, as well as the jurati, 


is to appear and bring his proportion of monty 


with him to defray the expences that are occaſion- 


ed by thoſe meetings. What therefore is actually 
done by others, I ſhould think might be done by 
our countrymen : but they are grown ſo lazy and 
_ degenerate that t they will not imitate any thing that 
is good; though it was intirely owing 10 ſuch exer- 
_ ciſes that the Ancients had ſuch excellent Infantry, 
and that the States in the Weſt, abovementioned, 
have much better at preſent than we have; for the 
Romans either exerciſed them at home during the 
time of their Republic, or abroad, under the reign 


of their Emperors, as I have ſaid before; but che 


Italian States will not exerciſe them at home, and 
abroad they cannot, becauſe they are not their own 
Subjects, and therefore will do nothing but what 

pleaſes themſelves. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
theſe military exerciſes are now wholly neglected, 


and all manner of diſcipline is at an end; which is 


the true reaſon why many States, eſpecially i in this 
country, are become ſo weak and contemptible.— 
But to reſume our ſubject. It is not ſufficient to 


make a good army, that th. le Soldiers are inured to 


hard. 
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© hardſhips: and fatigue, ſtrong, ſwift, and expert in 
the uſe of their arms: they muſt likewiſe learn to 
keep their ranks, to obey the word of command, 
and ſignals by drum or trumpet, and to obſerve : 
© good order, whether they halt, advance, retreat, are 
upon a march, or engaged with an enemy: for 
without a ſtrict attention to theſe points, an army 
will never be good for any thing: as it is certain 
that a parcel of diſorderly and ill. diſciplined men, 
though ever ſo brave, are not ſo much to be depend- _ 
ed upon as others who are not ſo courageous by 
nature, but orderly and well-diſciplined ; for good 8 
order makes men bold, and confuſion cowards. 
But that you may better comprehend what I am 
going to ſay, it is neceifary to premiſe, that every 


nation has had particular corps, or bodies of Sol- 


diers in their Armies and Militias, which though 5 
differing in their names, varied but little in the 
number of men they were compoſed of; as they 
generally conſiſted of ſix, or at moſt, of eight thou- 


ſand. Thus the Romans had their Legions, the 


| Greeks their Phalanxes, the Gauls their Catervæ, 
and the Swiſs at preſent (who are the only people 


that have any traces of the ancient military inſtitu- 


tions left amongſt them) what we ſhould call Regi- 
ments in our country : but they all divided them 


into Battalions or ſmaller bodics, as beſt ſuited 


their purpoſcs. Let us then call them by the name 
: wad is moſt familiar to us, and form them accord- 


to the beſt diſpoſitions that have been made, 


. by the Ane or Moderns. Now as the 


Romans divided their Legion, which conſiſted of 


betwixt five and fix thouſand men, into ten Cohorts, 


we will alſo divide our Regiment, which 1s to con- 


ſiſt of ſix thouſand foot, into ten Battalions of four 


hundred and fifty men a- piece; of whom four 


| hundred ſhould be heavy armed, and the other fifty 


light armed. Of the heavy- 5 let three hun- 
rcd have ſwords and targets, and be called Target- 
A 4 750 men; 
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RED x: c hundred ſhould: Py, Ea and: 474 4 
Called Ordinary Pikemen; the other fifty light-⸗ 
armed men muſt carry: 'uſkers, crofs:bows;*hal-:. 


18 4: | bends, and targets, whom we will call by the old 4 


. * 


name orf Ordinary Velites; ſo that ! in the ten Bat- 
talions there will be three thouſand” Targetmen, one 
thouſand ordinary Pikemen, and five hundred ordi- 
nary Velites; that is to ſay, four thouſand five 
hundred. But as our Regiment is to conſiſt of fix + 
thouſand men, we muſt add fifteen hundred: more; 
of whom a thouſand muſt have pikes, and be called 
Pikemen extraordinary; the other five hundred 
ſhould be light- armed, and called Velites extraor- 
dinary; and thus one half of our Infantry would 
be compoſed of Targetmen, and the other of Pike - 
men, and others armed in a different manner. Eve- 
ry Battalion ſhould have a Lieutenant Colonel, 
or particular Commander of its own, four Captains, 
and forty Corporals, beſides a Captain and five 
Corporals of the ordinary Velites. Over the 
thauſand Pikemen extraordinary, there ſhould be 
three Commanders or Lieutenant Colonels, ten 
Captains, and an hundred Corporals; in the Ve- 
lites extraordinary, two Lieutenant Colonels, five 
Captains, and fifty Corporals. I would then appoint 
a Colonel or Commander of the whole Regiment, 
with his Drum and Colours; which every one of 


— Commanders Ae ſhould likewiſe 


have: ſo that the whole would conſiſt of ten Bat- 
talions, compoſed of three thouſand Targetmen, a 
thouſand ordinary Pikemen, as many extraordinary, 
five hundred ordinary Velites, five hundred more 
extraordinary, in all ix thouſand : amongſt whom, 
there would be ſix hundred Corporals, fifteen. 
Lieutenant Colonels, fifteen drums and colours, 
ſixty-five Captains, and the Colonel with his co- 
lours and drum.——You ſee I have been guilty of 
ſome repetition : but it is purely to make you un- 
derſtand me the better, and that you may not be 


puzzled 


be "oi 


185 


as. 
{LN Fi: 


| which all motions are regulated and directed in 
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I come to wake 


puzzled. or perplexed whe 
;Lay-:. 


drawing up an army in order of battle. 


then, that all Princes and Governors of Republics 


mould arm their Militia in this manner, and form 


to raiſe as many as their dominions will admit; 
after which, having divided them into Battalions 


beende to the directions I have juſt now given, 85 NY 
in order to make them perfect in their e "Es 
it will be ſufficient to exerciſe them Battalion by ß 
| Battalion: : and though one Battalion has not men 
enow in it to form a competent army of itſelf, yet 
iy this means, every man may learn to do his own 6æx 


rg For two things muſt be obſerved in all ar- 


mies: firſt; that the men be taught what they are 
to do i in their reſpective Battalions; and next, ho- 
| every! Battalion is to act when it is joined with 
others to form an army: and thoſe that are ready 


and expert in the firſt, will ſoon learn the ſecond z 


but ſuch as are not perfect in one, can never be 
bath the other. Every Battalion then muſt firſt 
be taught ſeparately to keep good order in its own 


ranks upon all occaſions, and in all places; and 


afterwards, how to act in conjunction with the reſt, 


to attend to the drums and other inſtruments, by 


time of battle; to underſtand from the difference 


of ſounds, whether i it is to maintain its ground, or 
to advance, or retreat, or wheel off, or face about. 
So that when the men know how to keep their ranks 


in ſuch a manner that no fort of ground nor any 


manceuvre can throw them into diſorder ; when 
they underſtand what they have to do by che bear 
of the drum or ſound of the trumpet, and where 
to take their ſtation, they will ſoon learn how to act 
in concert with the other Battalions of their Regi- 
ment, when they are aſſembled to form an army. 


But as it is neceſſary to exerciſe them all together 


ſometimes, the whole Regiment ſhould be aſſembled 


once 


N 
„ 


them into ſuch Regiments; of which they „ 5 
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once or twice a year in time of Peace, to be formed 


| TY 9 8 an army wich front, flanks and rear in theit 
proper places, and to be exerciſed for e 
2s it they were preparing to engage an enemy. Now 
| > ſlhe&a Commander draws up his forces for Battle, 
deither upon fight of an enemy, or in apprehenſion | 
.. ef onethart is not far off, his army ſhould be exer- 
5 cCiſed according: to the occaſion, . 710 ſhewn 1 in what 
.. +, «order it is not only to march, but to engage, if need 
mould require; with particular inſtructions howto 
act, if it ſhould be attacked on this or that fide. 
But when he would prepare his men to attack an 


enemy that is in fight, he ſhovld ſhew them how 
and where to begin the attack, whither they are to 
retreat if they ſhould be repulſed, who are to take 
- their places, what ſignals, ſounds, and words of 


command they are to obſerve, and inure them to 


mam fights in ſuch a manner, that they may be ra- 
ther defirous than afraid to come to a real one. For 
it is not the natural courage of men that makes an 
army bold, but order and good diſcipline: becauſe, 
when the firſt ranks know whither to retreat, and 
who are to advance in their place if they ſhould be 
worlted, they will always fight with ſpirit, having 
relief ſo near at hand: nor will. the next ranks be 
daunted at the misfortune of the firſt, as they are 
prepared for ſuch an event, and perhaps not forry 
for it, becauſe they may chink it will give them the 
glory of a victory which others could not obtain. 
Theſe exerciſes are particularly neceſſary in an ar- 
my newly raiſed, and they ought not to be neglect- 
ed in one that is compoſed of veterans; for though 
the Romans were trained up to the uſe of arms from 
their youth, yet their Generals always exerciſed 
them in this manner with great aſſiduity for ſome 
lime before they expected to come to an engage; 
ment: and Jotephus tells us in his hiſtory, that 
even the very ſuttlers and rabble that uſed to fol- 
tow their armics, often did good ſervice in battle by 
7 LY having 
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rio ſeen the Soldiers frequently exerciſed, . 
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learned to handle their arms, and keep firm in Meir 
Þ. ranks... But armies: compoſed of new men, which 


have been raiſed either for preſent ſervice, or to be 
formed into a Militia in order to be employed upon 
FF occaſion, will be good for nothing at all, if the 


Battalions are not firſt exerciſed ſeparately, and af- 


terwards all together: for as good order and diſci- 
pline are abſolutely neceſſary, great care ought to 
be taken to keep them up amongſt thoſe that know 

their duty, and greater ſtil] to inſtruct ſuch as are 


entirely ignorant of it: to effect which, a wiſe and 2 
2 able Commander will ſpare no pains. | 


Cos 12. You ſeem to have deviated A little from 5 


; your point, I think: for before you have told us 
how a ſingle Battallion ought to be exerciſed, you | 
talk. of exerciſing a whole: N and e it 

for battle. L 
Fapr1z10, You ſay very true indeed; 'Y and I con- 

feſs my zeal for theſe exerciſes and inſtitutions, and 

my concern at their being now ſo much neglected. 


have led me a little out of the way, and occaſioned 


me to break in upon the order I had propoſed to 
myſelf. But 1 will return to it. ——You may re- 
member that I told you it is of the utmoſt impor- 
Trance in diſciplining a Battalion to make the men 
keep their ranks well : for which purpoſe, it is ne- 
ceſſary to exerciſe them in the manner called Snail- 
faſhion *; and as I ſaid there ſhould be four hun- 
dred heavy-armed foot in a Battalion, I will keep 
to that number. Theſe four hundred men mult be 
formed into eighty ranks, of five in each rank, 
which ſhould learn both how to extend themſelves, 
and how to reduce themſelves into cloſer order, _ 
whether they are moving ſlowly or briſkly : but in 
What manner this is to be done, is eaſier to com- 
: prehend by lecing it actually performed than from 4 


* That is (I ſuppoſe); to teach them how to PRE, or ex- 
tend themſelves upon occaſion, as that anima! dees. 
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_ deſcription 5 which is not abWlurely! Ry. I 
here, becauſe every one who' has the leaſt experience 8 
in military affairs Knows the method of it, and that 
its chief uſe is to actuſtom the men to keep their 

rapks. But let us now proceed to draw up a Bat- 
talion. | There are three principal ways then of 
doing this: the firſt and beſt of which is to draw it 
vp cloſe apd compact in the form of an oblong 
ſquare: the ſecond is to form it in a ſquare wit 
two wings * in front: and the third is to throw it 
into a ſquare with an area or vacancy in the middle, 
Which is commonly called a hollow ſquare. The 
firſt may be effected two ways; one, by doubling 
the ranks, that is, by receiving the ſecond rank into 
the firſt, the fourth into the third, the ſixth into 
the fifth, and ſo on; that ſo where there were eighty 
ranks before with five men in every rank, they may 
be reduced to forty with ten in a rank, and by dou- 
bling them a ſecond time, to twenty with twenty In 
Aa rank. This will make an oblong ſquare: for 
though there will be as many men in the files as in 
_ the ranks, yet the men in the ranks muſt ſtand ſo 


cloſe together as to touch each other, but thaſe in 


the files muſt be at leaſt four feet diſtant one from 
another: ſo that the ſquare will be longer from the 
front to the rear, than from the extremity of the 
right flank to that of the left; that is, the files will 
be longer than the ranks. The fifty ordinary Ve- 
lites belonging to the Battalion muſt not be mixed 


with the other ranks, but poſted on each flank, and 


in the rear, when it is formed. —— The other way 


of drawing up a Battalion cloſe and compact in the 


form of an oblong ſquare is better than this, and 

therefore I will be more particular i in deſcribing it. 
You remember, I take it for granted, of how wa- 
ny private men and what officers it is to conſiſt, 


* The original NE «con la fronte cornuta; i. e. with a horned oF 
front :” the word corno in the Italian language, like cernu in 


the Latin, Aying a horn as well as the wing of an army. 
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b l. TE ART os WAR. 77 i 
und how they are to be arthed: ihc e re- 
petition chen, 1 ſay, that the Battalion muſt be 
formed into twenty ranks, with twenty men in eve- 
tank; that is to ſay, five ranks of Pikemen in 
the front, and fifreen of Targetmen in the rear: 
there muſt be two Captains in the front, and two 
in the rear: the Lieutenant Colonel or Commander 
of the Battalion with his Colours and Drum muſt 
take poſt in the interval betwixt the five ranks of 
Pikemen and the fifteen of Targetmen: the Cor- 
porals are to be placed upon the two flanks, one at 

the extremity of each rank in ſuch a manner, that 
every one of them may have his men by his ſide; 
thoſe on the right will have them on their left, and 
thoſe on the left will have them on their right: the 

fifty ordinary Velites ſhould be poſted upon the 
flanks and in the rear of the Battalion. Now in 
order to throw it into this form, you mult draw it 
vp in eighty ranks, with five men in every rank, 

and placing 1 the Velites by themſelves either in the 
front or the rear, every Captain muſt put himſelf 

ar the head of his Company or hundred men, or | 
twenty ranks of five men in each; of which the 
five front ranks, or thoſe immediately behind him, 
muſt be Pikemen, and the reſt Targetmen. The 
Lieutenant Colonel or Commander of the Battalion 
with his drum and colours, are to be placed in the 
Interval betwixt the Pikes and targets of the ſecond 
Company, and will rake up the room of three Tar- 
getmen : twenty Corporals muſt be placed upon 

the left flanks of the ranks commanded by the firſt 
Captain; and twenty more upon the right flanks 

of the ranks commanded by the laſt Captain: and 
it muſt be obſerved that the Corporals of the Pike- 

men mult carry pikes themſelves, and thoſe of the 
Targetmen muſt have Targets and Swords, Your 
ranks being thus diſpoſed, if you deſire to form 
them in order of battle to face an enemy, you muſt 
cauſe che Captain of the firſt twenty ranks to halt 


with 
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with his men, the Captain of the ſecond twenty, to 


keep advancing, but inclining a little to the right, 


clote along the flank of the firſt twenty, till he comes 
abreaſt of their Captain, and there to halt him- 
ſelf: the third is then to advance with his men in 
the ſame manner by the right flank of the other two 
Companies, till he is ig a line with the two firſt 
Captains, and there to halt as they do: after which, 
the fourth Captain and bis Company are to move 
forward likewiſe by the right flank of thoſe that are 
already joined, and halt when he has advanced as 
far as the other three: all which being executed, 
two of thoſe Captains muſt immediately quit the 
front rank and take poſt in the rear; and then the 


Battalion will be formed in an oblong ſquare as i: 


was by the other method, The Velites mult like- 
wiſe be poſted on each flank as they were before : 


one of theſe ways is called doubling the ranks in a 


right line; the other, doubling them by the 
i fanks: the former 1 is the eaſier of the two; the 


latter more convenient, and may be better adapted 
to anſwer different occaſions. For in the former you 
muſt conform to the number, becauſe five doubled 


makes ten, ten twenty, twenty forty; ſo that if you 
double your ranks in a right line, you cannot make 


a front of fifteen, or twenty-five, or thirty, or thirty: 
five, but muſt be governed | in that by the number 


in your firſt rank; and as it is often neceſſary to 


form a front of ſix or eight hundred foot, doubling 


your ranks in a right line would throw the men into 
__ confuſion. I therefore like the latter method belt : 
and though perhaps there may be more difficult) 
in it, yet hat will ſoon be ſurmounted by frequent 
practice and exerciſe. I ſay then it is a matter ot 
the utmoſt importance to have Soldiers that know 
how to take their proper Stations in a moment : foi 
which purpoſe, it is neceſſary to form them into 
ſuch Battalions, to exerciſe them ail together, to 
reach them to march either quick or flow in all di- 


rections; 
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krections, and to keep ſuch order, that no pats ar: 
- defile, how rough or difficult foever, can oblige. 
them to break their ranks. . For if Soldiers can do 
this, they are good Soldiers, and may be called Ve- 
terans, though they have never ſeen the face of an 

enemy: but if they have ben in a thouſand battles, 
and are ignorant in this point, they are no better 
than raw men. What has been ſaid, relates only 
to drawing up a Battalion in cloſer order when, it is 
marching in imall ranks : but after that has been 
done, if it ſhonld happen to be thrown into diſ- 
order, either by the nature of the country through 
which | it is obliged to march, or by an enemy, or 
by any other accident, and you want to reduce it 
to its former order immediately; there lies the main 
point and chief difficulty: ro ſurmount which, much 
exerciſe, and practice, and experience are neceſſary; 
and therefore the Ancients ſpared no pains to make 
their Soldiers ready and expert in rallying whenever 
they were thrown into confuſion, For this pur- 
poſe, two things, are neceſſary, viz. that there ſhould 


be ſeveral peculiar marks of diſtinciion in every 


zattalion; and that the ſame men ſhould always be 
placed | in the {ame ranks. For inſtance, if a man 
was ſtationed in the ſecond rank at firit, let him 
continue in it ever after; and not only in the ſame 
rank, but in the very ſame place of it: and that he 
may not be at a loſs how to do that, there muſt be 


feveral peculiar marks to guide and direct him, as 1 


ſaid juſt now. In the firſt place, it is neceſſary the 
Colours ſhould be ſuch as to be eaſily diſtinguiſned 
from thoſe of all other Battalions, when ſeveral are” 
joined together: in the next, that the Lieutenant 
Colonels, "Captains, and other officers ſhould wear 
different Faun : and Jaitly (which is of ſtill more 
importance) that every Corporal ſhould be diftin- 
guiſhed by ſome particular mark: in which the 
Ancients: were fo remarl ab careful and exact, 
that they caufed their numbers to be marked upon 


| their 
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their aſcues in great ſigores, as the firſt; ſecond, 
ie fourth, and ſo on: but not thinking that 

©. "ſufficient, every Targetman had the number | of his 

. & : rank and his place in that rank engraved upon his 

target. When men are thus diſtinguiſhed from 
ceeach other, and aceuſtgmed to know and keep their 

WS my ſtations, it is an eaſy; matter to rally them 

if they are thrown into confuſion: for when the 

Standard is once fixed, the Captains and Corporals 
will preſently know their Stations; and reſume 

them (whether on the right or left) at a due diſtance 
from it: the private men like wiſe, being guided by 
their uſual marks and the difference of Colours, will 

1 fall into their proper ranks and places: 
juſt as when you are to put together the Staves of a 
barrel, if you have marked them before it was taken 

to pieces, you may eaſily do it; but if thoſe Staves 
have not been marked, you will find it Exceeding 

FF _/ - -© - difficult, if not impoſſible. Thbeſe things may ſoon 

dee learned by frequent practice and exerciſe, and 

3% ___.-- are noteallily forgotten: and thus the new raw men 

» | being inſtructed by the Veterans, a whole Province 
by ſuch exerciſe may be made good and experienced 

Sioldiers in time. It is neceſſary alſo to teach 

vour men to move all at a time, when there is c- 

; | _ caſion; in ſuch a manner as to make either flank or 

rear become the front, or the front become either 

Y the rear or one of the flanks; which may eaſily be 

effected by cauſing every man to face at once to- 
EI _ wards any particular part, which then will become 

ST the front, Ir is true that when they face to either 

55 flank, it will make ſome alteration and diſpropor- 

3 tion in the ranks, becauſe the diſtance which will 

4 then be betwixt the front and the rear, will not 

be fo great as that betwixt one cxtremity of the 
flanks and the other; which is quite contrary to the 


©. 1 form in which a Battalion ought to be drawn up: 

38 this however may ſoon be rectified by well. exerciſed 

__ and experienced Soldiers, and therefore cannot oc- 
| 5 caſion 
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caſion any great diſorder. But there is another 


manceuvre of great importance, in which ſtill more 


readineſs and expertneſs are requiſite ; and that is, 
when a whole Battalion is to move all at once like 
one ſolid body; for inſtance, when it is to wheel to 


the left about in ſuch a manner as to front on that 
ſide where the left flank was before : for then thoſe 


that are on the left at the extremity of the front 


rank muſt ſtand faſt, and thoſe that are neareſt them 
on the right muſt move ſo flow, that the reſt who are 
farther from them on the right, and thoſe at the 

other extremity of that rank, may not be obliged to 


run; otherwiſe, they will be in great confuſion. — 
Now as it always happens, when a Battalion i is at- 
tacked on its march from one place to another, that 


the Companies which are not poſted in the front are 


forced to fight either in one of the flanks or the rear, 
and the Battalion is under a ſudden neceſſity of 


making a front where that flank, or perhaps the rear, 


| was before ; in order to form thoſe Companies in : 
due proportion and order; all the pikes-are to be 


placed in that flank which is to become the front, 


and the Corporals, Captains, and Lieutenant Colo- 
nel mult take their reſpective poſts as in the method 
of forming a Battalion above deſcribed. To effect 
this then, in forming the Battalion into eighty ranks | 
of five men in every rank, you mult pur all the 
| Pikemen into the twenty firſt ranks, with five of 
| their Corporals in the front rank, and five in the 
I laſt of that Company: and then the other fixty ranks, 


or three Companies, will wholly conſiſt of Target. 


men; in the firſt and laſt rank of which there muſt 
be five Corporals. The Lieutenant Colonel, with 
his Standard and Drum, are to take poſt in the cen- 
ter of the firſt Company of Targetmen, and the four 
Captains at the head of their reſpective Companies. 
| When it is thus formed, if you would have all the 


Pikemen upon the left flank, you muſt double the 


Companies one by one by their right flanks: 
Vor. IV. G . dut 
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but if'y you would have them on the right flank, you j 
muſt double them by the left: and thus the Batta- 


37 


lion will have all its Pikemen upon one flank, the 


Corporals in the front and rear, the Caprains in the | 


front, and the Lieutenant Colonel in the center. 
This is the order it is to obſerve whilſt it is march 


ing: but upon the approach of an enemy, if you 
would have its front where one of the flanks was 


before, you have nothing to do but to order your | 


men to face to that flank where the Pikemen are, 
and then the whole Battalion, with all its ranks and 


officers, are preſently changed, and in the order 1 
deſcribed before: for every man will be in his pro- 2 
per ſtation, except the Captains, and they will loon | 
take their poſts. But when a Battalion is march- | 


_ Ing forwards, and apprehenſive of being attacked 


in the rear, the ranks muſt be ſo diſpoſed that the 
Pikemen may be poſted there: for which purpoſe, 
five ranks of them ſhould be placed in the rear of 
every Company, inſtead of its front where they are 


5 uſually ſtationed: in all other reſpects let the ordi- 
nary diſpoſitiog be obſerved *. 


Cos1mo. If I remember right, you told us that 


this manner of exerciſe is calculated to reduce all 


the Battalions of a Regiment into the form of an | 
army; and that it was ſufficient for ſuch a purpoſe. | 
But if it ſhould happen that this Battalion of four 
hundred and fifty men ſhould be obliged to fight by 
itſelf, how would you draw it up in that caſe? * 
FaBRIZ To. The Lieutenant Colonel ſhou!d conſi- 
der in the firſt place, where it will be moſt neceſſary 
to place his Pikemen, and to poſt them there ac- 
cordingly; which may eaſily be done without break- 
ing in upon the above mentioned diſpoſition: for 
> though that is the order which ſhould be obſerved 
by a Battalion when it acts in conjunction with others 
againſt an enemy; yer it may ſerve upon all other 


The Velites then, we are to ſuppole, mult be Rationed a: 
before. 
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occaſions. However, in ſhewing you the two other 
methods of drawing up a Battalion, which I promiſ- 
ed you a little while ago, I will anſwer your queſtion 
more particularly : but they are ſeldom uſed; and 
if ever, it is when a Battalion is to act alone and 
independent upon all others. In order then to 
form a Battalion with two wings (or two horns) in 
the front, you are to diſpoſe your eighty ranks of 
five men in a rank in this manner. In the firſt place, 
you muſt poſt a Captain at the head of twenty- 
five ranks, which are to conſiſt of two Pikemen on 
the left, and three Targetmen on the right. Next 
to the five firſt ranks, let there be twenty more, 
with twenty Cotporals poſted in them; all of them 

betwixt the Pikemen and the Targetmen, except 
the five which carry pikes; for they muſt be placed 
amongſt the Pikemen. After theſe twenty-five 

ranks thus drawn up, let there be poſted another 
Captain at the head of fifteen ranks of Targetmen. 
In the interval betwixt this Company and the third, 

the Lieutenant Colonel, with his Colours and Drum, 
is to poſt himſelf at the head of the third Company, 
conſiſting of fiſteen ranks more of Targetmen. The 

third Captain is to take poſt at the head of the fourta = 
Company, which is to conſiſt of twenty-five ranks, 
every one of which is to have three Targetmen on 
the left, and two Pikemen on the right: Band after 
the five firſt ranks there muſt be twenty more with 
Corporals in them poſted betwixt the Targetmen 
and the Pikemen ; in the rear of this Company the 
fourth Captain is to take his Station. If then you 
would form theſe ranks thus drawn up into a Bat- 
talion with two wings, you muſt order the firſt 
Captain to halt with his twenty-five ranks, and the 
ſecond to make a motion to the right, and then to 
advance with his fifieen ranks of Targetmen to dou- 
ble the right flank of the twenty- five ranks that 
have halted, till he comes a-brealt of the rank that 
5 the fifteenth from their rear, and there to halt 


G2 himſelf, 
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himſelf, After this, the Lieutenant Colonel, with 


huis fifteen ranks of Targetmen, 1s to do the ſame 


bn the right flank of the two firſt Companies. Laſt 
of all, the third Captain, with his twenty-five ranks, 
and the fourth Captain in the rear of them, is to 
move to the right, and then advance along the 
right flank of the other three Companies, but not 
to halt till his rearmoſt rank is in a line with their 
rearmoſt rank: all which being done, the Captain 
of the firſt fiſteen ranks of Targetmen muſt quit 
his Station, and repair to the left of the rearmoſt 
rank, and the fourth Captain to the right of it. In 
this manner you will have a Battalion of twenty-five 
ranks, ſome conſiſting of five, and others of twenty | 
men: with two wings (one at each angle of the 

front) each of which will conſiſt of ten ranks of five 

men a- piece, and a ſpace betwixt the wings large 
enough to receive ten men a-breafſt. The Colonel | 
takes poſt in this open, a Captain at the front 
of each horn, and another at each angle in the rear 
of the Battalion; two files of Pikemen and twenty 

Corporals are placed on each flank. The wings 
may ſerve to fecure the carriages and baggage, as 

well as the artillery, if there be any: the Velites | 
may be ranged along the flanks, on the outſide of | 
the Pikemen. No in order to reduce this horn- 
ed Battalion into a Hollow Square, you need only 

to take eight of the rearmoſt of thoſe fifteen ranks 


| that have twenty men a-piece in them, and place 


them imme-iately in the front of the two wings, 
which will then become the flanks of the Hollow | 
Square. In the Area left in the middle, the Lieu- Þ 
tenant Colonel is to take place with his Colours and 
Drum: and it may likewiſe receive the carriages Þ 
and baggage, but not the Artillery, which is to be 
planted either in the front or on the flanks, — F 
| Thefe are the methods that may be taken to form | 
a ſingle Battalion when it is to paſs alone through 
dangerous and ſuſpected places: but the ſolid Bat- F 

5 mT _ talion, Þ 
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talion, without wings or area in the middle of 
it, is certainly the belt : nevertheleſs, either one or 
other of thoſe forms may be neceſſary ſometimes to 
ſecure the carriages, baggage, &c. The Swiſs 
have likewiſe ſeveral forms of drawing up their 
Battalions: one of them is in the ſhape of a Croſs; 
in the ſpaces betwixt the arms of which, they place 5 
their muſketeers to ſhelter them from the firſt ſhock 
of an enemy; but as ſuch Battalions are only fit to 
engage ſeparately, and it is my intention to ſhew 
in what manner ſeveral Battalions united muſt fight, 
1 ſhall not give myſelf the trouble of deſcribing the 
order they obſerve. 
Cos iMo. I think 1 ſufficiently comprehend the 
method that is to be followed in exerciſing the men 
of whom your Battalion conſiſts; but if I miſtake. 
not, you ſaid you would add a thouſand Pikemen 
extraordinary, and five huadred Velites extraordi- 
nary, to the ten Battalions of which your Regiment 
is to be compoſed. Would you not caule chem 
alſo to be exerciſed? 
FazRIZ 10. Certainly, and very well too: for l would 
exerciſe the extraordinary Pikemen, by Companzes 
at leaſt, if not altogether, in the diſcipline of the 
Battalion: for I ſhould employ them more than 
the ordinary Pikemen, eſpecially upon particular 
occaſions, as in convoys, eſcorts, plundering, and 
the like. As to the Velites, it may ſuffice to exer- 
ciſe them ſeparately at home in their particular me- 
thod of fighting, without bringing them into the 
field : for as they are to fohrt in a looſe and detach- 


TI 
ed way, there is no occalion to call them together 


when the reſt of the Battalion is aſſembled to be diſ= 


ciplined in their own manner. You mult therefore. 
(as 1 ſaid before, and beg leave to ſay again) take 
= ereat care to exerciſe your Batralions in ſuch a 
manner, that the men be taught to keep their 
= ranks, to know their proper ſtations, to rally or alter 
their diſpoſittn in a moment, when they are either 
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got into troubleſome defiles, or are apprehenſive of 
being attacked, or diſordered by an enemy: for 
when they are perfe& in theſe things, they will 
eaſily comprehend their duty when Joined with 
others to form an army. So that if any Prince or Re- 
public would be at the trouble of eſtabliſhing this 
diſcipline and theſe exerciſes, they would always 
have good Soldiers enow in their dominions to 

make them ſuperior to their neighbours, and pur 
them in a condition to give law to others, inſtead of 
receiving it from them, But ſuch is the degeneracy 


of the times we live in, and theſe things are fo 


far from being in any eſteem at preſent, that they 
are totally neglected and laughed at: which is the 
reaſon that our armies are now good for nothing; 
and that if there be yet any officers or private men 
amoneſt us who have the lealt ſhare of experience, 
Courage, or abilities of any kind, they have no op- 
5 2 ty of ſhewing them. 
Cos iO. How many carriages would you aſſign to 
a Battalion? 
 Fapr1210. In the firſt place, no Captain or Cor- 
poral ſhould be ſuffered to ride upon a march 
and if the Colonel deſired to ride, it ſhould be upon 
a mule, and not upon a horſe. I would allow him 
two baggage horles, one to every Captain, and two 
betwixt three Corporals ; ; becauſe I would lodge 
three of them together when they are in camp, as I 
ſhall ſhew in its proper place. So that every Bat- 
talion ſhould have ſix and thirty horſes to carry its 
tents, kettles, hatchets, mattocks, ſpades, with other 
ſuch implements and utenſils as are neceſſary in an 
_ encampment, and any thing elſe that may be uſeful 
or convenient, if there is room for it. | 
Cos1Mo. Though I believe all the officers in 
your Battalion may be neceſſary, yet I ſhould be 
77 afraid that ſo many would create confulion. 
Fasr1z10. That might be the caſe if they were 
not all under the: command of one perſon ; bur as 
| they 
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they are, they rather ſerve to preſerve. and promote 


good order ; and indeed it would be impoſſible to 
keep it up without them: for a wall that is weak 


and tottering in every part, may be better ſupport- 


ed by many props and buttreſſes, though they are 
but feeble ones, than by a few, be they ever ſo 
ſubſtantial; becauſe their ſtrength cannot be of 
much ſervice at any conſiderable diſtance, For 
this reaſon, there ought to be a Corporal over 
every ten Soldiers in all armies, who ſhould be a 
man of more ſpirit and courage, at leaſt of greater 
authority, than the reſt, in order to animate them 
both by his words and example, and exhort them 
continvally to keep firm in their ranks, and behave 
themſelves like men. How neceſſary theſe things 
are, may plainly appear from the example even of 
our own armies, all which have their Corporals, 


Drums, and Colours, though none of them do their 


duty. As to Corporals, if they would anſwer the 
end for which they were firſt appointed, every one 


of them ſhould have his particular men under him, 


ſhould lodge with them, ſhould charge with them, 


and always be in the ſame rank : for then they 
might keep them ſo regular and compact in their 


ſeveral ſtations, that it would be almoſt impoſſible 
| for any enemy to break or diſorder them; and if. 
that ſhould ever happen, they might preſently be 


rallied ; but in theſe times they are employed in 
other purpoſes of a different nature, and do nothing 


as they ought to do, though their pay is conſider- 
able. It is the ſame with rezard to Colours, which 


are ſtill continued, rather to make a fine ſhew, than 
for any other uſe that is made of them. Whereas 


the Ancients availed themſelves of them as guides 
and directions in caſe of diforder : for as ſoon as 


the Colours were fixed, every man knew his poſt, 
and immadiately returned to it. They likewiſe 
knew how and when to move, and when to halt, 
by the motion or halting of the Colours: and there- 
by 5 =] fore 
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fore it is neceſſary there ſhould be many diffe- 
rent Corps in an army, and that every Corps ſhould 9 
haye its particular Enſign, and marks of diſtinction: 
for then it will know what it has to do, and act 
with ſpirit. The Soldiers then are to obſerve the 
motion of their Enſigns, and the Enſigns the beat 
of the Drum; for that, when rightly managed, iS Aa 
direction to the whole army, which js to act and 
| move in a certain meaſure and pace, according to 


— different ſounds, that fo it may know how to 


keep due time and order, For this purpoſe, the 
ws Alticnt had their pipes and fifes, and other ſorts of 
military muſic, perfectly adapted to different occa- 
ſions: and as 4 man that is dancing, and keeps 
time with the muſic, cannot make a falſe ſep z 
ſo an army that properly obſerves the beat of its 
Drums cannot eaſily be diſordered. The Ancients, 
therefore, uſed to vary the ſounds and nores of their 
military muſic according to the occaſion, and as they 
wanted either to excite, or abate, or confirm the 
ardour of their Soldiers: and as their tunes and 
marches were different, they gave them different 
names: the Doric was calculated to inſpire me 
Vith reſolution and firmneſs ; the Phrygian — 
martial ardour, or rather fury: for Alexander the 
Great (as it is ſaid) being at dinner one day, and 
hearing a Phrygian march ſounded, was ſo tranſ- 
ported with it, that he leaped up from the table 
and drew his ſword, as if he bad been going to 
charge an enemy. It would be very uſeful then, 
either to revive theſe meaſures, or invent new ones 
for ſuch purpoſes; but if that cannot be done, thoſe 
at leaſt ſhould not be neglected or laid aſide, which 
1 * Soldiers to obey command: and theſe may 
varied and adapted in ſuch a manner, that by 
frequent uſe and exerciſe, they may learn to diſtin- 
guiſh them, and know their ſignification: but at 
preſent our Drums are chiefly employed to make a 
| poiſe « and parade. ER OI 1 
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Como. I ſhould be very glad to be informed 
(if you have ever conſidered Th matter) how it 


comes to paſs that we are ſo degenerated, and that 


not only theſe exerciſes, but all manner of ind dl. | 


diſcipline, are now fallen into ſuch neglect and di 


uſe amongſt us. 
FABRIZ IO. I will give you my opinion of the 


matter very freely, Sir. You know then, there have 
been many renowned Warriors in Europe, but fer 
in Africa, and fewer till in Afia: the reaſon of 
which is, that the two laſt mentioned quarters of 
the world have had but one or two Monarchies, and 
very few Republics ; and that Europe, on the con- 

8 trary, has had ſeveral Kingdoms, but more Re- 
publics. Now men become great and excellent, 
and ſhew their abilities accordingly as they are em- 


loyed and encouraged by their Sovereigns, whe- 


: ther they happen to be Kings, Princes, or Re- 


publics: ſo that where there are are many States, 


there will be many great men; but where there are 

| few of the one, there will not be many of the other. 
Ia Aſia, there were Ninus, Cyrus, Artaxerxes, Mi- 
thtidates, and ſome few others like them. In Africa 
(without having recourſe to the early times of the 

| ancient Egyptians) we read of Maſſiniſſa, Jugurtha, 
and ſome Carthaginian Commanders of eminent 
note; the number of whom, however, is very ſmall 

in compariſon of that which Europe has produced: 

for in this quarter of the world, there have been 
numbers of great men that we know of, and many 
more without doubt, whoſe memories are now ex- 

© tinguiſhed by the malevolence of time: becauſe 
every State being obliged to cheriſh and encourage 
men of merit and abilities, either out of neceſſity 
or for other reafons, where there are many different 
States, there muſt of courſe be many great men. 
Alia, on the contrary, has not produced many ex- 
traordinary men: becauſe that quarter of the globe 
being ſubjcet ir in a en Neuere to one Monarchy, 


of 
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of ſo large an extent that moſt: parts of it languiſh | 
in continual inactivity, cannot form any conlider. 
able number of men for great and glorious enter. i 
prizes. The ſame may be ſaid of Africa; though 
indeed there haye been more able Commanders in] 
that Country than in Aſia; which was owing tos 
the Republic of Carthage: for there will always be 
a greater number of ſuch men in Republics than 
in Monarchies ; becauſe merit is generally honour- 
ed in the former, but feared in the latter: from 
| Whence it comes to paſs, that able mea are cheriſh-N 
ed and encouraged in one, but diſcountenanced and 


ſuppreſſed in the other. If we conſider Europe inf 
the next place, we ſhall find that it was always full 


of Principalities, Kingdoms, and Republics, which 


lived in perpetual jealouſy of each other, and being 


obliged to keep up good diſcipline in their armies, 
were under a neceſſity of honouring and encourag- 
ing military merit. For in Greece, beſides the Ma- 
cCedonian Monarchy, there were ſeveral Republics, 
every one of which produced many great and emi— 
nent men. In Italy, there were the Romans, the 
Samnites, the Tuſcans, and the Ciſalpine Gauls; 
France, Germany, and Spain abounded with Re- 
publics and Principalities: and if we do not read of 
ſo many great men in any of them as amongſt the 


Romans, that is owing to the partiality of Hiſto- 


rians, who generally follow the ſtream of fortune, 
and content themſelves with praiſing the Con- 
queror. It is But reaſonable however to ſuppoſe, 
there were a great many illuſtrious men amongli 
the Samnites and Tuſcans, as they ſupported them- 
ſelves againſt the Romans an hundred and fifty 
years. The ſame may be, ſuppoſed of France and 
Spain: but the merit which moſt authors are ſo ſhy 
of allowing to particular men, they are forward 
enough to celebrate in whole nations, when they 
tell us, with what bravery and reſolution they exert- 
ed themſelves in defence of their liberties, Since 

Lbs IRE, ä 
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it is manifeſt then, that where there are many 
States there will always be many able men, it-is 
certain, that when the number of thoſe States is di- 
miniſhed, the number of ſuch men will likewiſe de- 


creafe by degrees, as the effect muſt ceaſe when the 
cauſe is raken away, Thus, when the Roman Em- 
pire had ſwallowed up all the Kingdoms and Repub- 
lics in Europe and Africa, and moſt of thoſe in Aſia, 
merit and abilities mer with no countenance any 
where but at Rome: ſo that great men began to 
grow  ſcarcer and ſcarcer in Europe, as well as in 
Alia, till at laſt, there were hardly any to be found; 
tor as all manner of ſpirit and worth was extin- 
| guiſhed, except amongſt the Romans, ſo when they 
| became corrupt, the whole world in a manner was 


corrupted, and the Scythians poured by ſwarms into 


an Empire, which, having extinguiſhed the virtue 


of molt other nations, was not able to prelerve its 
own. And though that Empire was afterwards 


diſmembered by thoſe Barbarians, yet the ſeveral 
parts into which it was canconed never recovered 
their priſtipve vigour ; for, in the firſt place, it is 


a very difficult matter, and requires a long courſe 


of time, to revive good order and diſcipline when it 
is once aboliſhed : and in the next, the Chriſtian 


Religion has wrought ſuch a change in the manners 


and cuſtoms of mankind, that they are now no 
longer under a neceſſity of defending themſelves 
with ſuch a degree of obſtinacy and deſpair as they 
did in former times. For then, all ſuch as were 
vanquiſhed i in battle, where either put to death, or 

carried into perpetual ſlavery in, the enemy's coun- 
try, where they ſpent the_remain nder of their lives in 
labour and miſery. If a town was taken, it was ei- 

ther demoliſhed, or the inhabitants were ſtripped of 

their goods, Giiperſed all over the world, aad re- 
| duced to the lait degree of poverty and wretched- 
neſs: ſo that the dread of theſe evils obliged them 


40 keep up good diſcipline 1 in their armies, and to 


honour 
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honour all thoſe that excelled in the Art of War. 
But at preſent, theſe terrible apprehenſions are in 
a great meaſure diſſipated and extinguiſhed : for 
after an army is defeated, thoſe that rail into the 
hands of the Conqueror are ſeldom or never put 
to death; and the terms of their ranſom are made 
ſo eaſy, that they do not long continue priſoaers, ſt 
If a town has changed ſides an hundred times, it ih 
not demoliſhed, nor are the inhabitants either diſ.Þ 
N or ſtripped of their poſſeſſions: the worſt they 
have to fear is being laid under contribution: fo 
that men now no longer care to ſubmit to the rigourſÞ 
and continual hardſhips of military diſcipline, to, 
ward off evils which they are but little afraid of 
Beſides, the Provinces of Europe are ſubject to feuſt 
Heads at preſent, in compariſon of what they were 
formerly: all France is under the dominion of one 
_ King; all Spain under that of another; and there 
are not many Principalities or Republics in Italy; 
ſo that the petty States find protection under the 
wings of the ſtrong, and thoſe that are more power. 
ful are not afraid of utter ruin, even if they ſhould 
be conquered, for the reaſons already given. 
Cosiuo. But we have ſeen many towns ſacked, Þ 
and ſome Kingdoms entirely ruined within theſe laſtÞ 
five and twenty years: examples, which ought tog 
| ſerve as warnings to others to provide for their ſecu-Þ 
rity by reviving the ancient military diſcipline and 
J))... 8 
FagRIZZ 1o. You ſay very true: but conſider 
what towns thoſe were which ſuffered in that man-] 
ner, and you will find they were not States, but in- 
ferior members of States: if Tortona was ſacked, 
Milan was not; Capua ſuffered, but Naples eſcap- 
ed; Breſcia and Ravenna felt the laſh of the Con- 
queror, but Venice and Rome came off with impu| 
nity : ſo that theſe examples are not ſufficient to 
make a State change its purpoſe ; but rather deter. 
mine it to preſevere in its reſolution, when it {cc 
PE Ag, | | oo i 
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it can at any time redeem itſelf from deſtruction by 
Ja ranſom; for it will not expoſe itſelf and its ſub- 
Jiects to the continual fatigues of military diſcipline 
| | and exerciſes, when they ſeem not only unneceſſary, I 
'M but attended with much trouble and inconvenience. 
e 


As for the dependent members which ought to be 


moſt affected with theſe examples, it is not in their 
e power to ſave themſelves; and thoſe States which 
have already been ruined; ſee their error when it 

is too late to correct it, whilſt others, which have 
Inot yet ſhared the ſame fate, take no pains to pre- 

7 vent it; chuſing to live a lazy indolent life, free 
from trouble and inconvenience, and to rely upon 
; fortune rather than their own virtue: for ſeeing 
Wthere is ſo ſmall a proportion of virtue now left 
Jamongſt mankind, that it has but little influence in 
Ihe affairs of the world, and that all things ſeem to 
be governed by fortune, they think it better to follow 
: her train, than contend with her for ſuperiority. 


re IIoe evince the truth of what I have ſaid, if further 
proof is wanting, let us conſider the ſtate of Ger- 
wat many at preſent, which being full of Principalities 
r= 


and Republics, abounds with great and able Com- 
Emanders ; and indeed, whatſoever is worthy 1 imita- 
tion in the military diſcipline of theſe times, 1s 
Rowing to thoſe States, which being jealous of their 
neighbours, and abhorring the thoughts of ſlavery 
Y 16 condition which ſeems not much dreaded in ſome 
other countries) take all proper means to defend 
: their — and therefore continue free and reſ-— 
pectable.— This, I think, may ſuffice to ſhew the 
cauſes of our degeneracy, and the preſent neglect of 
military diſcipline amongſt us; but I cannot tell 
; whether you are of the ſame opinion: perhaps what 
have ſaid has either not given you the ſatis faction 
you wanted, or not been thoroughly underſtood, 

and conſequentiy ay have left ſome doubts upon 
1 pour mind. | 


Cos ino. 
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"contrary, I perfectly comprehend what you hay 
aid, and am very well fatisfied with it; but be 
the favour of you to reſume our ſubject, and to l 
us know in what manner you would diſpoſe you 
Cavalry in theſe Battalions, what number of then 


and officered. 


Forge that, but I have not; though J have but li 
tle to ſay of Cavalry, for two reaſons. In the fir 
Place, becauſe the main ſtrength of an army conſiſt 


_ theſe times, are much better diſciplined than Infar 
try ; and if they are not ſuperior, they are <qu: 
however to the Cavalry of the Ancients, I han 
already ſhewn how they ought to be exerciſed; ar 


and the light horſe as they are armed at preſent 
but the light horſe ſhould moſtly conſiſt of Cros 
bow men, with ſome muſketeers amongſt then 
which, though of little ſervice in other reſpects, a 
yet very neceſſary to frightea the country people 


may have undertaken to defend: for they are mor 
afraid of one Muſketeer, than of twenty men thai; 


their number (as I propoſed at firſt to take a Rel 
dxed god horſe in a Regiment would be ſufficient 
:— of which an hundred and fifty ſhould be Genff 
d' Armes, and the reſt light horſe; with a Captain, 
Cornet, fifteen Corporals, and a Drum to each tro 


horſes, and every ten light horſemen, two, Wie 


their tents, kettles, horſe-furniture, and other 1 
plements and utenſils, Do not think this out (Þ 


| Como. None at all, Sir, I aſſure you: on the 
you would have, and how they ſhould be armed 
FABRIZ 10. You might think, perhaps, I haf 


in its Infantry; and in the next, Cavalry, even it 


as to their arms, I would arm both the Gens d' Arm 


and drive them from paſſes, which perhaps the 


are armed in any other manner, With regard i 


man legion for my model) I ſhould think three hun 


every ten Gens d' Armes ſhould have five baggaÞ 


(ike thoſe belonging to the Infantry) ſhould car! N 
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compaſs, for every one of our Gens d'Armes have 


four horſes allowed them for that purpoſe ; but that 
is an abuſe; for in Germany they have no other 
horſe than that which they are mounted upon, and 
only one carriage to every twenty for their bag- 
gage. The Roman heavy- armed horſe had no 


ei more; but the Triarii indeed were always quarter- 


ed near their Cavalry, and obliged to aſliſt them in 
dreſſing and taking care of their horſes : an exam 


ple which might eaſily be followed in theſe times, 


as I ſhall ſhew more particularly, when I come to 


1 ſpeak of encampments : for ſurely what was former⸗ 


ly done by the Romans, and is ſtill practiſed by 
the Germans, may be effected at preſent, and there- 
fore thoſe that omit or neglect theſe things are 
much to be blamed. Theſe Squadrons being raiſed 
and enrolled in the ſame manner with the reſt of 


che Regiment, ſhould ſometimes be reviewed with 


the other Batralions, when they are aſſembled, and 


| exerciſed in ſkirmiſhes and ſham-fights with them, 


to make them well acquainted with each other, 
and perfect in thoſe exerciſes. So much for this 
head. Let us now proceed to draw up an army in 
ſuch an order of battle, as is moſt likely to enſure 
us a victory, when we come to engage an enemy z 


for this is the end for which all armies are raiſed, 
and that ſo much care and pains are to be taken in 
diſciplining them. FFF 


THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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5 BOOK III. 


THE CONTENTS. 7: 
The order of battle obſerved by the Romans. or the 
Roman Legion, the Macedonian Phalanx, and th: 
Swiſs Regiments. That it is the beſt way to uſe 
part of the Roman arms and armour; and part of 
the Grecian, Of what number of men the Romas 
| armies generally conſiſted. A method of drawing Bt 
up a Regiment or army recommended. A deſcription 
| of a battle. Reaſons for the ſeveral maneuvres iu 
it. Concerning the genre: —_ y an my. : 


Como. QINCE we are going to vary the - 
: Subject, I beg leave to reſign m. 
Office of Interrogator in this converſation; for, à 
I hate preſumption in others, I would not willingly 
| ſeem guilty of it myſelf. I therefore lay down the 
| Dictatorſhip, and give up my authority to any other] 
perſon in company, that will pleaſe to accept of it. 

Zanosr. It would have been very grateful to us 
all, if you would have continued in that office; but. 
ſince you decline it, be pleaſed ar leaſt to ſay, which 
of us you Om to ſucceed you in it. I 
| Coin, I defire to leave that to Signor Fa 
brigjo. 2 
F ABRIZIO, I freely accept it: and think we 

coul 
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ſhould follow the example of the Venetians, who 
always appoint the youngeſt to ſpeak firſt in their 
Councils and Aſſemblies; eſpecially as the art of 
ſpeaking well is properly the exerciſe of youth, and 
therefore we may ſuppoſe young men the belt qua- 
hfied to talk of the ſeveral duties and exerciſes of 
war, as well as the fitteſt to put them in execution. 
ö Cos1Mo. The lot then falls upon you, Luigi: 
N Z and as 1 myſelf am much plealed with my Suc- 
ceſſor, | make no doubt bur be will be equally x 
agree able to vou all. Let us loſe no more time 
T however, but return to our Subject. 
: FABRIZ 10. I know very well, that in | order to 
ſhew how an army ought to be drawn up in order 
of battle, it would be neceſſary to deſcribe the me- 


Ithod in which the Greeks and Romans formed 


bei troops for that purpoſe : but as this is done 

gat large by ancient Eiſtorians, I refer you to them, 
and omitting teveral other particulars, ſhall ſpeak 
only of ſuch as are abſolutely neceſſary to be Ene 
ed by thoſe that would improve our preſent Syſtem 
f military diicipline : for which purp:ſe, I will 
ſnew you at the ſame time, how an army ought 
o be formed in order of battle at pie{-nt, how it is 
4 be exerciſed in ſham fights, and in what man- 
per to behave in real engage ments. the greateſt 
Error then that a General can be guilty of in draw= 
Ing up an army for battle, is to give it but one 
Front: becauſe in ſo doing, he commits himſelf 
Iod his fortune entirely to "rhe event of the firſt 
Fonflict: and this is the effect of having loſt the 
l. ethod, obſerved by the Ancients, of receiving 
. Ine line i into another : for withour that, thoſe in the 
ont can neither be 99 ted nor relieved in the 
me of action; both which, were effectua'ly per- 
prmed by the. Romans. Nov to point out the 
erhod by which theſe things were effected, Im ult 
Ell you that they divided their Legion into th 
Datari, the Pg: s, and Triarii; the firſt were 
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if that miſcarried, the day was loſt, becauſe they had! 


Cavalry were ſtationed on each ſide of the Infantry 2 


own Infantry, as occaſion required. This method] 
ot renewing the attack three ſeveral times, with aþ? 
_ continual increaſe of ſtrength and vigour, can hard- 
ly be withſtood, except either your fortune be ven 


ercater than that of your own forces. E 
| Greets were ſtrangers to this method of renewing 1 
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placed in the front or firſt line of the army in thick 


| and cloſe array; the Principes in the ſecond line, but 
in looſer order; and the Triarii in the third, with 


ſtill larger intervals betwixt the men in their ranks, 


into which they could admit both the Principes and | | 
Haſtati upon occaſion. Beſides theſe, they had their! 
. Slingers, Bow-men, and other light-armed Soldiers, 


who were not incorporated with theſe ranks, but 
poſted on the right and left betwixt the Cavalry and! 


Infantry in the front. Theſe light-armed forces 
uſed to begin the engagment, and if they made any | * 
impreſtion upon the enemy (which ſeldom happen 
ed) they purſued their advantage: but if they were! 


driven back, they retreated either along the flanks 1 
of the army, or through certain intervals of it left! 


open for that purpoſe, to cover the Suttlers and 5 
Servants, and other unarmed people that followed Þ 
the camp. After this, the Haſtati advanced againſt Þ* 


the enemy, and if they were repulſed, they retreat.“ 


ed leiſurely into the ſpaces left for them amongſt Þ* 
the Principes, and again advanced with them | to! 
Terew the battle: but if this line alſo was over-! 
powered, it fell back into the Triarii, and all three, 


being thus joined together, made their third attack“ 
with | greater vigour and ſtrength than ever; and! 


no other reſource or means of relief left *. The] 


in the form of two wings, and ſometimes engaged £ 
the enemy's Cavalry, and ſometimes ſupported their 


bad indeed, or the reſolution of the enemy much 
The 
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te front of their Phalanxes ; and though they were 
very well officered, and conſiſted of many ranks, 
Yor they made but one body, or rather one front, 
o relieve each other, one rank did not retire into 
another (as the Romans did) bur one ſingle man 
advanced into another's place when it was vacant; 
which was effected in this manner. When their 
Phalanx was drawn up in files (which we will 
ſuppoſe to conſiſt of fifty men a- piece) with its 
front towards the enemy, all the fix firſt ranks might 
engage at once: for their lances (which they call- 0 
ed Fariſſe) were ſo long, that thoſe of the ſixth rank 
reached over the ſhoulders of the men in the firſt, 
In the time of action therefore, if any man in the 
firſt rank was either killed or diſabled, the man 
that was next behind him in the ſecond rank preſent- 
ly ſtepped into his place; the perſon immediately 
behind him in the third rank filled the vacancy in 
the ſecond, and ſo on; the ranks in the rear conti- 
nually filling up the deficiencies of thoſe in the 
front: ſo that all the ranks were conſtantly kept 
full and entire, except the rearmoſt, which was 
exhauſted at laſt, becauſe there was no other to rein- 
force it. Theſe Phalanxes therefore might be waſted. 
away and annihilated by degrees, but ſeldom could 
be broken; as the cloſe order and groſſneſs of their 
body made them in a manner impenetrable.— 
| The Romans at firſt formed their Legions in hits 8 
manner, in imitation of the Grecian Phalanx: but 
growing out of conceit with it at laſt, they divided 
them into more corps, as Cohorts and Manipuli, or : 
Companies, being convinced that ſuch bodies have 
moſt life and vigour in them, as have the moſt 
Officers to animate and inform them, and are di- 
vided in ſuch a manner that each diviſion can act 
ſeparately and ſupport itſelf. The Swiſs Regiments 
= at preſent, are likewiſe formed upon the model of 
the ancient Phalanxes, and follow their method both 
in 1 cloſeneſs of order and relieving their ranks : and 
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Phalanx. 
the model of both, I would make the Grecian 
Phalanx my pattern in ſome reſpects, and the Ro- 
man Legion in others: and therefore, as ] told you 
before, I would have two thouſand Pikemen in my 
Regiment, armed after the manner of the Macedo- 
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when they come to engage, they are placed on the 
flanks of each other, but not in a parallel line. 
They have no method of receiving the firſt into the 
ſecond, if it ſhould be repulſed; but in order to 


relieve each other, they place one Regiment in the 


front, another a little behind it on the right; ſo 
that if the firſt is hard preſſed, the ſecond may 


advance to its aſſiſtance: a third is placed behind 


both theſe, and on the right too, at the diſtance of 


a muſket-ſhot ; that ſo, if the other two ſhould be 


driven back, it may advance to relieve them, and all 
of them have ſufficient room either to retreat or 
advance without falling foul upon one another; 

becauſe great bodies cannot be received into each 
other like little ones; and therefore the little 


diſtin corps, of which the Roman Legions were 


compoſed, are the moſt proper both to receive and 
relieve each other: and that the method obſerved | 
by the Swiſs is not ſo good as that which was Þ 
taken by the ancient Romans, appears very plainly F 
from the Succeſs of the Roman Legions, which | 
always got the better of the Grecian Phalanxes 
whenever they happened to engage them; becauſe 
both their arms and armour, and their v ay of receiv- 
Ing one rank into another, were much better than 


the arms and diſcipline, and cloſe order, of the 
Now, in order to form an army vpon 


nian Phalanx, and three thouſand men with Swords 


and Targets like the Roman Legion, I have di- 
vided my Regiment into ten Battalions, as the Ro- 
mans did their Legion into ten Cohorts: like them 
too, I have appointed Velites to b-gin the Battle : 
and as I have retained the arms of both Nations, I 
would likewiſe in ſome meaſure | imita: e the order 
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Book III. THE ART OF WAR. ror 
and diſcipline of each: for which reaſon I have 
taken care that the five firſt ranks of every Battalion 
mould conſiſt of Pikemen, and the reſt of Target- 
men; that fo it might be enabled not only to ſuſ- 
2 tain the ſhock of the enemy's Cavalry in the front, 
but to make an impreſſion upon their Infantry, and 
to open it in ſuch a manner to the right and left 
that the Targetmen may come in to complete the 
victory. Now if you conſider this method, and 
the nature of theſe arms, you will find how well 
they are calculated for that purpoſe: becauſe the 
ikes are of admirable ſervice againſt horſe, and 
amongſt Infantry they do no ſmall execution before 
they come to fight hand to hand: for after that, 
they are of no ule at all: upon which account, the 
FF Swiſs place one rank cf Halberdiers behind every 
three ranks of Pikemen, to give them room to make 
uſe of their pikes ; but that room is not ſufficient. 
> Placing our Pikemen then in the front, and the 
Targetmen behind them, they ſerve both to ſuſtain 
the enemy's horſe, and open and diſorder their foot: 
but after the battle is joined, and they become uſe- 
© leſs, the Targetmen advance with their Swords, 
which are weapons that may be managed in the 

2 cloſeſt fight, N 
: Loiol. We are impatient to hear how you would 
draw up an army, thus armed and oppo! inted, in 

order of battle. 
> Fapr1z10. I was juſt going to do it. -You 
4 muſt know then, that a Conlular army amongſt the 
Romans did not exceed two Legions; that is to 
ſay, about eleven thouſand four, and fix hundred 
borſe but they were compoled wholly of their 
own Citizens. Belides theſe, they were furniſhed 
vith as miny more of both ſorts by their friends 
and allies, which they divid:d into two bodies, call- 
ed the right and left wing, and ſtationed them on 
each flank of their Main battle; but they never 
uftered the number of thele auxiliaries to ſurpaſs 
H 3 that 
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peditions: but when the enemy was very formid- 
able, they ſent out two Conſuls with two ſuch | 


in the three principal operations of an army, viz. | 
upon a March, in an Encampment, and in Bat- | 
tle, they conſtantly poſted their Legions in the | 
center, rightly judging that the forces in which | 
they repoled the greateſt confidence ſhould always | 

be compact and united; as I ſhall ſhew you when | 
I come to ſpeak more particularly and diſtinctly of 
theſe three operations. But theſe auxiliary Infantry, 
by their union and daily converſation with the le- 
gionary Infantry, ſoon became as ſerviceable as they | 
were: for they were exerciſed and diſciplined in the 
ſame manner, and formed in the ſame order before | 
an engagement: ſo that when we know how the! 


and as I ſaid they formed their Legion in three 
lines, in ſuch a manner that one line might receive 


another, 1 have conſequently told you how they 
drew up their whole army in the day of battle. 


the manner of the Romans, as they had two Le. 
gions, I will take two Regiments; by the arrange 
ment of which, you may ſee how a whole army is t0 


tiply or enlarge the ranks, It will be needleſs, } 
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that of their Legions z though there was generally 


a larger proportion of Cavalry amongſt them than 
in their own forces. With ſuch an army, conſiſt. 
ing of about twenty-two thouſand foot, and two 


thouſand good horſe, a Conſul went upon moſt ex- 


armies united, ——You muſt know likewiſe, that | 


Romans drew up one Legion for that purpoſe, we! 
know in what manner they drew up a whole army: 


* N 
* 


r 


Jo form an army then in order of battle after} 


be drawn up : for if you would add any more, there 
is nothing further to be done but either to mul 


„ * * 


ſuppoſe, to put you in mind of how many foot iÞ 


Regiment conſiſts, that there are ten Battalions i 
it, what ſort of arms and armour they have, how 
many Companies there are, and what Officers i 

each, what number of Velites and Pikemen boi 


. ordinarÞ 
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ordinary and extraordinary, how many Targetmen, 
&c. for when I ſpoke of thele things a little while 
ago, I deſired you to take particular notice of them, 


and to remember them as abſolutely neceſſary to 


give you a clear idea of the whole arrangement : 


3 and therefore, without any repetition of that kind, 
I fall proceed to draw up my army. For this purpoſe, 


J would place the ten Battalions of one Regiment 


on the left, and the ten of the other on the right. 


Thoſe on the left are to be formed in this manner. 


—Ppoſt five Battalions on the flank of each other 
in the front, with an interval of eight feet betwixt 
every one of them; and let the ſpace which they 
: occupy be two hundred. and eighty two feet in 


breadth, and eighty in depth. la the rear of theſe 
five I would place three others, at the diſtance of 


eighty feet, one of which ſhould be i in a right line 


with the Battalion that is on the left flank of thoſe 


in the front; the ſecond with that on the right 
flank; and the third with that in the center: ſo 
that theſe three will take up as much ground 


both in breadth and depth as the other five: but 
though the ſpace betwixt every one of thoſe five 
is but eight feet, I would have the ſpace betwixt 


theſe three to be faxty-lix, In the rear of theſc! 


would poſt the two remaining Battalions at the 


\ diſtance of eighty feet, one of them in a right line 


with that on the left of the three laſt mentioned. 
and the other with that on the right; with an in- 
terval betwixt one and the other of ninety-two feet. 


The ground therefore which all theſe Battalions, 
tus formed, take up, will be two hundred and 
eighty-two feet in breadth, and four hundred in 
depth. The Pikemen extraordinary I would range 


along the left flank of theſe Battalions at the dit- 


tance of forty feet, and I would make an hundred 


and forty ks of them of ſeven men in every rank: 


ſo that they would cover the whole left flank of the 


. Battalions draw up in the manner I have deſc;ibed, 
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104 THE ART OF WAR. Book III. 
and there would be forty ranks remaining to guard . 
the baggage, Suttlers, and other vnarmed people 


who follow the camp in the rear of the army, after 
poſting the Captains and Corporals in their proper 
places. Ot the three Lieutenant Colonels belonging 
to them, I would place one at the front, another in 


the center, and another in the rear. But to return 


to the fiont of the army; next to the Pikemen 


extraordinary, ] would place the five hundred 
Velites extraordinary, and allow them to take up a 


ſpace of eighty feet. Next to them on the left, I 


would place my Gens d'Armes, and allow them 
a ſpace of four hundred and fitiy feet : and next 


to them, my light horſe, whom 1 would allow the 


ſame ſpace. The ordinary Velites I would leave 
with their reſpective Battalions in their proper 
places, (that is, in the intervals betwixt one Batta- 
lion and another) to be attendants as it were upon 
them; unletis I ſhould think fit to put them under 
the cover of the Pikemen extraordinary; which I 
would do ſowetimes, and ſometimes | would not, 


according as it was molt for my advantage. The 
Colonel of the Regiment, with his Colours and 


Drum, I W uld place either in the center of that 
ſpace which is left hetwixt the firſt and ſecond lines 
of the B-rralions, or in the front of them, or in the 
interval betwixt the laſt of the firſt five and the 
Pikemen extraordinary, as I ſaw moſt convenient; 
With lixty, or at leaſt thirty picked men about him, 


who Muuid not only carry his orders properly and 
dliſtinctly to the different parts of the army, but 


„ WE able '0 repel the enemy if he ſhould be attack- 
"ed; 
on the left, which would be juſt one halt of the 
army, and will occupy a ſpace of five hundred and 
ſeventy-two feet in breadth,” and four hundred in 
depth, excluſive of the ſpace taken up by the forty 
ranks of Pikemen extraordinary that are to guard 


7 che baggage, &c. in the rear, which will be two 


In this manner I would form the Regiment 


hundred 


ah: 


undred picked men at leaſt, moſt of them on foot; 
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: hundred feet. The other Regiment I would draw 
up in the ſame manner on the right of this, with an 


interval betwixt them of ſixty feet: and at the head 
of this interval I would place ſome pieces of Attil- 
lery, behind which, the General of the army ſhould 
takte poſt with his Standard and Drum, and two 


of whom there ſhould be ten or more fit to carry any 


orders; and he himſelf ſhould be mounted and 


armed i in ſuch a manner that he might command 
either on horſeback or on foot, as occaſion required. 


* >” % 8 
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As for Artillery, ten fifty pounders would be ſuffi- 
cient tor the reduction of a town; and I would 
male uſe of them rather to defend my Camp than 
in a ficld engagement; for my field pieces ſhould. 
Abe ten or fifteen pounders, and theſe I would place 
long the front of the whole army, except the 
ground was ſuch that I could place them conve- 
niently and ſafely in the flanks where the enemy 
cduld not come at tbem. This method ot drawing 


up an army may anſwer the end both of the Grecian 
Phalanx and the Roman Legion: for you have the 
Pikemen in the front, and all the reſt of the Infan- 
try are fo formed in their proper ranks, that either 
in charging an enemy, or ſuſtaining the charge, 

they may (like the Phalanx) recruit their front 
ranks out of thole in the rear. On the other hand, 
if they are ſo hard puſhed that they are obliged to 

give way, they may retreat into the intervals of 
the ſecond line, and advance again in conjunction 
Vith it to face the enemy: and if they are repulſed 
the ſecond time, they may retire into the ſpaces 
betwixt the Battalions in the third line, and renew 
f the battle with {till greater vigour : ſo that, accord- | 
ing to this method, you may reinforce your ranks 

either in the Grecian or the Roman manner. As 
IL the ſtrength of ſuch an army, no Body can be 
more compact: for each wing is perfectly well for- 


ed in 8 5 part, both wich officers and private 
5 men 
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men properly armed, and appointed in ſuch a man. | 
ner, that if there is any apparent weakneſs in it, it] 
muſt be in the rear where the carriages and Sut- ] 
tlers, &c. are ſtationed; and even thoſe are covered] 
by the Pikemen extraordinary, Being ſo well for. 
tified therefore on all ſides, an enemy cannot attack 
it any where but it will be ready to receive him: 
for the rear is in no danger; becaule if the enemy 
be ſo ſtrong that he is able to attack you on every 
_ fide at once, it muſt be madneſs in you to take the] 
field againſt him. But ſuppoſing he ſhould be ſu 
perior to you in number by one third, and his army] 
as well armed and drawn up as your own; if hep 
weakens it in order to attack you in ſeveral parts 
at the ſame time, and you happen to break in 
upon him in any one, the day is your own. A 


to Cavalry, you have nothing to apprehend from 


them; for the Pikemen which environ you on all 


ſides will ſufficiently ſecure you againſt their fury, 
evea though your own ſhould be repulſed. You 


officers are e ſo conveniently poſted, that they mayÞ 
do their duty with eaſe ; and the ſpaces betwixtF 
one Battalion and another, and betwixt every rank, 
not only ſerve to receive each other upon occaſion, 
but give the officers ſufficient room to go back. 
wards and forwards with orders from the General. 
Now as I told you before, that the Romans had] 
about twenty-four thouſand men in their armies, IF 


would have our army conſiſt of the ſame number: 


and as their auxiliaries learnt their diſcipline and] 
order from their Legions, I would have our auxi-þ 
liaries likewiſe formed upon the model of our Regi- 
ments. Theſe things may eaſily be effected by 
little practice: for in adding two other Regiments] 
to the army, or the ſame number of men that it 

_ conſiſts of (let it be what it will) you have nothing 
to do but to double your ranks by placing twenty] 


Battalions on the left, inſtead of ten, and as many] 
more on the 1 or to extend or contract them, 
| according 
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| | according to the nature of the ground, and the 
poſture of the enemy. 


| 2 thinks I ſee your army drawn up for battle. Iam 


| impatient to have it begin. For Heaven's Sake - 


do not turn Fabius Maximus upon us: if I do, I 

am afraid I ſhall be tempted to abuſe you as the 
| 8 Romans did that great man. 

 Fapr1zio, I am ready. The ſig nal is given. 

45 Do not you hear our Artillery? Fr has fired and 


done but little execution amongſt the enemy. The 


— . 
e 


y 1 Velites extraordinary and light horſe have ſet up a 
egreat ſhout and begun the attack with the utmoſt 
8 2 
t 


fury. The — Artillery has made one diſ- 


E charge; and being ill- pointed, their balls have gone 


over the heads of our Infantry without doing chem 


any hurt: but to prevent it firing a ſecond time, 


our Velites and light horſe endeavour to make 


des is become vſeleſs. See with what courage and | 
«aþ- dexterity our men charge them: the expertneſs 
1 they have acquired by long exerciſe and diſcipline, 


„ inſpires them with confidence: the Battalions move 


„forward in regular pace and good order, with the 


l. Gens d' Armes on their flanks to attack the enem 
d our Artillery draws off through the ſpace that was 


left vacant by the Velites to make room for it. See 
r how the General encourages his men, and aſſures 
them of victory, Obſerve our Velites and light 


. horſe returning, and extending themſelves along 


any of the enemy's light-armed forces there.— 


do not you hear the General giving his orders to 
the Gens d'Armes to maintain their ground, and 


N fantry * any account whatioever ? You ſee a 


Lvici. I perfectly underſtand you, Sir. Me- . 


themſelves maſters 8 it: a Body of the enemy poſt 
1 themſelves before it; ſo that the Artillery on both 
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the flanks of our army, to ſee if they can meet with : 


The two armies are now engaged: ſee with what 
firmneſs and filence our men receive the charge: 


not to advance upon the enemy, nor deſert the In- 
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party of our light horſe have now detached them. 
ſelves to charge a Body of the enemy's Muſketeers 
that were coming to take us in flank; and hoy 
the enemy's Cavalry are advancing to ſupport them; 
but the Muſketeers, to avoid being entangled bet. 
- wixt them, are retiring to their own army. See 

with what reſolution and dexterity our ordinary 

| Pikemen handle their weapons: but the Infantry on 
each ſide are now come fo cloſe together that our 
Pikemen can no longer make any uſe of their pikes; 
| and therefore, according to their uſual diſcipline, 
=. they retreat by degrees till they are received by the 
: Targetmen. You ſee how a large Body of the ene- 
| my's Gens d' Armes have in the mean time diſor-. | 
* dered our Gens d' Armes on the left, who retire (as | 
i they had learnt before) into the Pikemen extraordi- | 
== - nary, and being ſupported by them, not only 
1 make head againſt the enemy again, but repulſe | 
them with great ſlaughter, Now the ordinary 
A | Pikemen of the firſt Battalions have retreated 
* amongſt the Targetmen ; they leave them to main- þ 
5 tain the battle, and behold what havock they make | 
= amongft the enemy; with what confidence and ſe- 
1 curity they preſs upon them; ſee how cloſe they are Þ 
=  <cngaged with them, they hardly have room to ma- 
"= nage their Swords, The enemy are embarraſſed F 
2 and falling into confuſion : their pikes are too 
= = long to do any further execution, and their ſwords þ 
are of no ſervice againſt men that are fo well ſecured | 
= by their armour. What a carnage! what a num- Þ 
| ber of wounded men! They begin to run away. 
See, they are flying on the right and on the left. Þ 
The battle is over; we have gained a glorious vic- Þ 
tory,——lt might have been more complete how- þ 
ever, if we had exerted our whole ſtrength. But 
you ſee we were under no neceſſity of employing 
either our ſecond or third line, as the firſt was ſuffi- 
cient to do the buſineſs : ſo that I have nothing F 


more to add upon this occalion z except it be to 
6 i | _ anſwer . 
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© anſwer any objection or doubt you may have to 
5 propoſe. "ra 
Lu1Gi, You have 3 every thing before 
1 ou with ſuch amazing rapidity, that I cannot well 
tell whether I ought to ſtart any objection or not. 
With ſubmiſſion however to your ſuperior judgment, 
I will make bold to aſk you a queſtion or two. Be 
ſo good therefore to tell me, in the firſt place, why 
| you would ſuffer your Artillery to fire no more than 
once: and why you ordered it to be drawn off fo 
ſoon, without making any ſort of uſe of it after- 
| wards. In the next place, you managed that of the 
enemy juſt as you pleaſed, and had it pointed ſo ill, 
that it could do no execution: which indeed I ſup- 
55 may be the caſe ſometimes; but if it ſhould 


appen (as I believe it often does) that the ſnot 
1 what remedy would you preſcribe? 
nd ſince J have mentioned artillery, I will here 
propoſe all that I have to ſay upon that ſubject, 
that ſo we may have no occaſion to return to it here- 
after. 1 have heard many people laugh at the 
arms and armour, and military diſcipline, of the 
* and ſay they would be of little or no ſer- 
Vice at all now, ſince the invenſion of Artillery, 
which would break all their ranks, and beat their 
grmour to pieces: ſo that it would be folly to draw 
bp a body of forces in ſuch order as cannot be main- 
kined, and undergo the fatigue of carrying armour, 
Which can be no means ſecure them. 

- FaRIZIO. Your objections are of ſeveral kinds; 
. 0 therefore you muſt hase patience if you expect 
t. particular anſwer to them all. Ic is true our 
. 3 rtillery made but one diſcharge, and I was in ſome 
. doubt whether ] ſhould ſuffer even that; becaule it 
at of more importance to keep one's felt from be- 
0 þ g hurt, than to annoy the enemy. Now in or- 
A er to jecure yourſelf from Artillery, you muſt 
0 tber keep out of the reach of its ſhot, or place 
o Purlelf behind a wall, or a bank, or ſome tence of 
ay | that. 
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that kind; there is no other cover that I know of 
and that muſt be very ſtrong. But when an army 

_ drawn up in order to engage, it cannot ſkulk behinif 

a wall or a bank, nor yet keep at ſuch a diſtance if 
Not to be annoyed by the enemy's Artillery. Sina 
there is no method then to ſhelter one's ſelf from i 
the General muſt have recourſe to ſuch means of 
will expoſe him and his men to the leaſt danger] 
for which purpoſe, the beſt, and indeed the on 
way, 1s to make themſelves maſters of it, if poſliblF 

| and as ſoon as they can, To do this, it is neceſſinff 
that a body of your men ſhould march up, and rulf 


ſuddenly upon it; but not in cloſe order: becauf 
the ſuddenneſs of the attack will prevent it from ff 


ing more than once; and when your men are thin 


drawn up, it cannot do much execution among 


them. Now a compact body of regular forces: | 
not at all proper for this ſervice : for if it mon 
_ faſt, it muſt naturally fall into diſorder of itſelf 


and if it extend and weakens its ranks, it will pu 
ſently be broken by the enemy : upon which co 
ſiderations, I drew up my army in a manner ti 


was moſt proper for ſuch an attempt; for havin 
| placed a thouſand Velites in the wings of it, I of 
dered them to advance, together with the lig 


horſe, as ſoon as our Artillery had fired, to ſei 


upon that of the enemy. This is the reaſon why] 
would not ſuffer our own to make a ſecond diſchars 


leſt the enemy ſhould have time to do the ſan 


as they eaſily might have done, and perhaps bei 


our Artillery was loaded again, if I had not tak 


theſe means to prevent it. So that the only wayÞ 
make the enemy's Artillery of no ſervice, is Þ 
attack it as ſoon as poſſible : for if they deſert 
it falls into your hands of courſe ; but if they d 
fend it, they muſt place a body of forces before | 


and then they will not dare to fire it again, becaq; 
their own men mult be the chief ſufferers by it. 


Theſe reaſons, [ think, might be ſufficient of the | 


ſei 
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© ſelves, without quoting any examples to ſupport 
chem: but as antiquity furniſhes us with many, I 
vill give you one or two.— -When Ventidius had 
reſolved to come to an engagement with the Par- 
thians (whoſe ſtrength conſiſted chiefly in their bows 
and arrows) he ſuffered them to advance almoſt to 
the very entrenchements of his camp before he drew 
out his army: and this he did, that he might fall 
ſuddenly upon them, and before they could make 
uſe of their arrows. Cæſar tell us, that in a battle 
with the Gauls, they made ſo ſudden and furious 
an attack upon him, that his men had not time to 
= throw their darts at the enemy, as the Romans 
always uſed to do. Now from theſe inſtances, we 
ſee, that in order to ſecure an atmy in the field from 
the effects of any weapons or engines that annoy 
them at a diſtance, there is no other way, but to 
march up to them as faſt as poſſible, and get poſ- 
ſeſlion of them, if you can, or at leaſt to prevent 
their effects. Beſides all theſe, I had ſtill another 
8 reaſon which determined me to fire my Artillery no 
more than once: perhaps it may ſeem trifling to 
un vou; but with me it has much weight. There is 
nothing that occaſions greater confuſion and embar- 
raſſment amongſt a body of men, than to have their 
fight dazzled or obſtructed : a circumſtance which 
has been the ruin of many gallant armies that have 
been blinded either by the ſun or clouds of duſt : 
and what can contribute more to that than the 
$+ ſmoke of Artillery? It would be more prudent 
therefore to let the enemy blind themſelves, than to 
go blindfold yourſelf to ſeek them: for which rea- 
& ſon, I would either not make any uſe of Artillery at 
all, or if I did (to avoid cenſure now great guns 
are in ſuch credit) I would plant it in the flanks of 
my army; that fo when it was fired, the ſmoke 
might not blind the men in my front, where 1 
| would have the flower of my army. The effects of 
that may be ſeen from the conduct of Epaminondas, 
8 TO . who 
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who going to engage the enemy, cauſed all his light 
| Horſe to trot backwards and forwards a great pace 
in the front of their army, which raiſed ſuch a duſt 
that it threw them into diſorder, and gave him an 
eaſy victory over them.——As for my ſeeming to 
| have pointed the enemy 's Artillery as I pleaſed, and 
made the ſhot fly over the heads of our Infantry; 1 
| anſwer, that it much oftener happens ſo than other- 
wiſe : for Infantry ſtands fo low, and it is ſo nice 
a matter to manage heavy pieces of cannon well, 
that if you either elevate or lower them ever ſo lit 
tle too much, in one caſe the balls will fly quite over 
their heads, and in the other, they ſtrike into the 
earth, and never come near them: the leaſt ine- 
: quality of ground likewiſe is a great preſervation to 
them; for any little bank or brake betwixt them 
and the Artillery, ſerves either to intercept the ſhot, 
or divert their direction. And as to Cavalry, eſpe⸗ 
cially Gens d' Armes (becauſe they are drawn up in 
a cloſer order, and ſtand ſo much higher than light 
horſe, that they are more expoſed to danger) they 
may continue in the rear of the army till the Artil- 
ery has fired. It is certain that ſmall pieces of 
Cannon and muſket-ſhot, do more execution -than 
heavy Artillery ; againſt which, the beſt remedy is 
ta make a reſolute attack upon it as ſoon as poſli- 
ble : and if you loſe ſome of your men in it, (which 
muſt always be the caſe) ſurely a partial loſs is not 
ſo bad as a total defeat. The Swi's are worthy of 
imitation in this reſpect : for they never decline an 
engagement out of fear of Artillery ; but always 
puniſh thoſe with death who offer to ſtir out of their 
ranks, or ſhew the leaſt ſign of being frighted at it, 
I caufed my Artillery therefore to be drawn off as 
ſoon as it had been diſcharged, in order to make 
room for the Battalions to advance; and made no 
further mention of it, as a thing of no l 
after the two armies had joined battle. You ſay 
likewiſe, that many pgs laugh a at the arms and ar- 
mour, 
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mour, and military diſcipline of the Ancients, as 
good for nothing ſince the Invention of Artillery: 
from whence one would be apt to imagine the Mo- 
derns had made effectual proviſion againſt | it. If fo, 
I ſhould be glad to hear what that proviſion i is; for 
] confeſs I know of none, nor do I think it poſſible ; 
to make any, but what 1 have already mentioned, 
Why do our Infantry at preſent wear corſlets? and 
why are our Gens d' Armes covered with armour 
from head to foot ? If they deſpiſe this manner of 
arming among the Ancients, as of no ſervice 


4 againſt Artillery, whey do they continue to ule it 


themſelves? 1 could likewiſe wiſh to be informed, 
why the Swiſs, (like the ancients) form their Regi- 
ments of fix or eight thouſand foot, drawn up in 

cloſe order; and far. what reaſon all other nations 
have began to imitate them; ſiace that method 


expoſes their armits to no leſs danger, (with regard 5 


to Artillery) than many other inſtitutions that were 
in vogue amongſt the Ancients, but are neglected 


and laid aſide at preſent? Theſe are queſtions, - 
which I fancy the people whom you mention cannot 
ealily anſwer : but it you would propoſe them to 


Soldiers of judgment and experience, they would 


tell you, that they arm themſelves in that manner, 
not becauſe they think ſuch armour will effectually 


ſecure them againſt Cannon balls, but becauſe it 
will defend them againſt croſs-bows, pikes, ſwords, 


ö and many other offenſive weapons, which an enemy 
may make uſe of. They will tell you further, that 
the cloſe order obſerved by the Swiſs, is neceſſary to 


make an impreſſion upon the enemy's Infantry, to 


| ſuſtain their Cavalry, and to prevent themſelves 


from being eaſily broken: ſo that we ſee Soldiers 
have many other things to dread beſides Artillery, 
againſt which this order, and this fort of arms and 
armour, ſerve to ſecure them. Hence it follows, 
that the better an army is armed, and the cloſer 


and ſtronger it is drawn up, che leſs it has to fear: 
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and therefore the perſons whoſe opinion you alledged 
not long ago, muſt either bave had very little expe- 
rience, or not have conſidered the matter in the 

light they ought to have done. For ſince we find 


that only the pikes and cloſe order of the Ancients, 


(ſtill in uſe amongſt the Swiſs) have done ſuch won- 
derful ſervice, and contribute ſo much to the 
ſtrength of our armies at preſent ; why may we not 
conclude, that the reſt of the military Inſtitutions 
_ obſerved by the Ancients (but now entirely laid 


aſide and neglected) might be equally ſerviceable ? 


| Beſides, as the fury of Artillery does not make us 
afraid of drawing up our Batralions in cloſe order, 
like the Swiſs ; certainly there can be no other dif- 
_ poſition contrived that can make us more apprehen- 


five of its effects. F urther, if we are not terrified 


at the enemy's Artillery in laying ſiege to a town, 
when it may annoy us with the greateſt ſecurity, and 
| we can neither come at it, nor prevent its effects, 
| becauſe it is covered by walls; but muſt endeavour 
_ todiſmannt it with our own Cannon, which perhaps 
may require much time, and expoſe us to a conti- 
nual fire all the while; why ſhould we fo much fear 


it in the field, where we may preſently either make 


ourſelves maſters of i it, or put a ſtop to its firing? 
The invention of Artillery therefore, is no reaſon, in 


my opinion, why we ſhould not imitate the An- 
cients in their military diſcipline and Inſtitutions, 


as well as their courage : and if this matter had not 
been thoroughly diſcuſſed in a piece lately publiſh- 

ed, I would have dwelt longer upon it at preſent: 

bur for brevity's ſake I refer you to that diſcoutſe“. 


Lvicr. I have read it, and am of opinion upon 


the whole, that you have ſufficiently ſhewn, that 
the beſt remedy againſt Artillery, is to ſeize upon 

it as ſoon as you can; that is, in a field battle. 

| But ſuppoſe the enemy ſhould place | it in the flanks 


„ ges Politic, Diſo. book I. chap, xvii, 
of 
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of their army; where it would till gall you, and 


yet be ſo well ſecured, that you could not make your- 


ſelf maſter of it. For in drawing up your army, you 


may remember that you left an interval of eight 


_ feet betwixt every Battalion, and of forty betwixt 
the Battalions and the Pikemen extraordinary : now 
if the enemy ſhould form their army in the ſame 
| order, and place their Artillery deep in thoſe inter- 
_ vals, I ſhould think it would annoy you very much, 

without any riſque of being taken, becauſe you 
could not come at it there. 


FABRIZH IO. Your objection carries much weight 


"4 wink. it; and therefore I will endeavour either to 
take it off, or to find ſome remedy in that caſe. 1 
told you before, that the Battalions, when engaged 
with an enemy, are in conſtant motion, and of con- 


ſequence mult draw cloſer and cloſer to each other; 


ſo that if you leave but ſmall intervals betwixt them 


for the Artillery, they will ſoon be filled up in ſuch 


a manner, that it cannot be of any ſervice : but if 
you make them large, in order to avoid thatinconve- 
nience, you muſt naturally run into a much greater; 
| becauſe you then leave room enough for the enemy 

to ruſh into them, and not only ſeize upon your 
Artillery, but throw your whole army into confuſion. 
But to make ſhort of the matter, I beg leave to tell 


you once for all, that it is impoſſible t to place your 


Cannon betwixt your Bactalions, eſpecially fuch as are 
fixed upon carriages : for as they are drawn one 


way, and point another, they muſt all be curned 


into a different direction before they can be fired; 


and to do that, will require ſo large a ſpace, that 


fifty pieces would diſorder any army : ſo that they 


muſt of neceſſity be placed ſomewhere out of the 


Battalions; and then they may be come at in the 
manner I have already preſcribed. Let us ſuppoſe 


however, that they could be placed within the Bat- 


tallons, and that we could hit upon ſome medium, 


which on one hand would prevent the Battalions 
Wo from 
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from fruſtrating the effects of the Artillery when 
they drew cloſer together; and on the other, not 
leave the intervals betwixt them ſo large, that the 
enemy might puſh into them: I ſay, that even then 
a method might be found to elude its force, by 
opening counter-intervals in the enemy's army, to 
let your ſhot paſs through without doing any exe- 
cution. For to ſecure your Artillery effectually, 
perhaps you would place it at the very bottom of 
the intervals betwixt your Battalions; in which 
caſe, (to avoid killing your own men) it muft be 
pointed in ſuch a manner, as to throw its ſhot di- 


rectly and continually through the interval it is 


planted in; and therefore, by opening ſuch another 
interval right over-acainft it in the enemy's army, 
they will pats through it without doing them any 
damage at all: for it is a general rule, always to 4 
give way to ſuch things as cannot be oppofed ; as 
the Ancients uſed to do when they were hed 
by Elephants and armed Chariots. ——You fee F 
gained a victory with an army formed and appoint- 
ed i in the manner I recommended; and I mult beg 
leave to repeat (if what I have already faid be not 
ſufficient) that ſuch an army muft of neceffity 
defeat any other, at the very firſt onſet, that is 
armed and drawn up like ours at prefent, which, 
for the moſt part can make but one front, is entirely 


unprovided with Targets, and not only armed in ; 


 fach a manner, that they cannot defend themfclves 
againſt an enemy that cloſes with them, but ſo form- 
ed, that if they poſt their Battalions flank to flank, 
5 they make their lines too thin and feeble; and ik 
they place them in the rear of each other, not hav- 


ing any method of receiving one another, they ſoon 8 


ſall into confuſion, and are eaſily broken. And 
though indeed tbey are divided into three bodies, 
called the Van- guard, the Main- battle, and the 
Rear- guard; yet this diviſion is of no uſe, excepft 
mo a March, or to diſtinguiſh them in an encamp- 

ment: 
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ment: for in engagement they are combined, and | 
therefore all liable to be defeated at once by the firſt 
ſhock. 
5 Lvis:.- 1 further obſerved in your late Battle, 
that your Cavalry were repulſed, and forced to take 
cover under the Pikemen extraordinary, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance, they not only made head againſt the ene- 
my a ſecond time, but repulſed them in their turn. 
Now I am perſuaded that Pikemen may ſupport Ca- 
valry in a thick and cloſe drawn-up body like the 
Swiſs Regiments: but in your army there are but 
five ranks of Pikemen in the front, and ſeven on 
the flanks ; fo that I cannot ſee how they can N N 
off a body of horſe. 
FABRIZ 10. Though I told you before, that ſix 
ranks of Pikemen might charge at a time in the 
Macedonian Phalanx, yet I muſt now add, that if 
a Swiſs Regiment conſiſted of a thouſand ranks, no 
more than four or five of them at moſt could charge 
at one: for their Pikes being eighteen feet long, 
three feet we may imagine muſt be taken up bet⸗ 
= wixt one hand and the other: ſo that the firſt rank 
= would have but fifteen feet to make uſe of : in the 
& ſecond, beſides the three feet betwixt the mens 
bands, as much more muſt be taken up by the diſ- 
© tance betwixt ore rank and another, and then there 
would he hut twelve fect of the pike that could be 
ol any ſervice: the third, for the iame reaſons, would 
have but nine feet; the fourth but ſix; and the 
fifch but three: the other ranks behind couid make 
no ule at all of their pikes, but ſerve to recruit and 
ſupport the firſt five ranks, as we have ſhewn before. 
lf then five of their ranks could keep off the enemy's 
Cavalry, why cannot our five do the ſame, as they 
© likewiſe have other ranks in their rear to ſupport 
them, though they have not pikes like the others? 
And if the ranks of Pikemen extraordinary, which 
are placed upon the flanks of our army, may feem 
ww Fo too thin, they may be reduced into a ſquare, 
I 3 and 


_ occaſion. 


remember, and that is, never to draw up an army 
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and poſted on the flanks of the two Battalions in 
the rear; from which place they may ſuccour ei- 
ther the front or rear, and aſſiſt the horſe upon 


 Lvict. Would you always then make uſe of this 
form and order of battle, whenever you are to en- 
8575 an enemy? 1 

FazgRIZIoO. No. 1 would always ſuit my order 

of battle to the nature of my ground, the quality 
and number of the enemy, as I ſhall ſhew you be- 
fore we part. But I recommended this order not 
7 uy, as the beſt, (as it certainly 1s) but as a rule to 
direct and aſſiſt you in forming others: for every 
art has its general rules and principles upon which it 
is founded. One thing however, I would have you 


upon any occaſion in ſuch a manner, chat the front 
cannot be relieved by the rear: for whoever is 
guilty of that error, prevents the greateſt part of 
his army from doing him any ſervice at all, and 
will never gain a victory over an enemy that has the 

leaſt degree either of courage or conduct. 
__ Lv1ci, | confeſs I have ſtill another ojection to 
the order in which you diſpoſed your army. You 
made your front conſiſt of five Battalions, poſted on 
the flank of each other: your ſecond line of three: 
and your third of two. Now ſhould think it would 
be better to invert that order: for ſurely it muſt be 
more difficult to break that army which is ſtronger Þ 
and ſtronger the farther you penetrate into it, than £ 
another that is weaker and weaker. ; 
Fasr1z1o. If you will pleaſe to recollect that - 
the third line in the Roman Legions was compoſed Þ* 
of fix hundred Triarij only, and that they were 1 
Placed in the rear, you would drop your objection: Þ 
for you ſee that, according to that model, I have 
placed but two Battalions in the rear, which yet 
conſiſts of nine hundred men: ſo that if I have] 
been guilty of any error in following the example 
eel. She — ol 
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of the Romans in that reſpect, it is by making my 
rear ſtronger than they did. Now though the au- 
thority alone of ſuch an example might ſerve for a 
ſufficient anſwer to your objection, yet | will give 
you my reaſons for what I have done. The Font 
ranks of an army ought always to be thick and com- 
pact, becauſe they are fo ſuſtain the firſt ſhock of the 
enemy, and have no friends to receive into them: 
for which reaſon, they ſhould be cloſe and full of 
men; otherwiſe they will be looſe and feeble. Bur 
as the ſecond line is to receive the firſt into it upon 
occaſion before it 1s to engage, there ſhould be large 
intervals left 1n it for that purpoſe ; and therefore 
it muſt not conſiſt of ſo many men, as the firſt: 
for if the number of them was either larger, or but 
barely equal, you muſt either leave no intervals in 
it, (which would occaſion confuſion) or if you do, 
it will be longer than the firſt, which would be out 
of proportion, and make a ſtrange appearance, As 
to what you fay of the enemy finding our army 
weaker and weaker the farther they penetrate into 
it, it is a manifeſt error: for they cannot come to 
engage the ſecond line, till it has received the firſt 
into it: ſo that uy will find the ſecond line much 
ſtronger than the firſt was, when they are both 
united, and the third line (till ſtronger than either 
of the other two, becauſe they will then have the 
ſtrength of the whole army to cope with at once: 


and as the third line is to receive more men than 
the ſecond, it is neceſſary it ſhould have larger in- 
tervals in it, and conſequently conſiſt of fewer men 
of its own. 


Luioi. I am thoroughly ſatisfied | in this point. 


But if the five Battalions in the front retire into 


the three that are in the ſecond line; and afterwards 
thoſe eight into the two that are in the rear, it does 
not ſeem poſſible that the eight Battalions in the 
; lecond line, much teſs the ten in the third, can be 


34: „ contained 
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contained in'the ſame ſpace of ground that the firſt 
five were. 
Fa BRIZio. To this anſwer in the firſt place, 
that the ſpace of ground is not the ſame in that caſe : 
for there were intervals betwixt the firſt five, which 
are filled up when they retire into the ſecond line, 
and the ſecond into the third: there was likewiſe 
an interval betwixt the two Regiments, and 

betwixt them and the Pikemen extraordinary, 
which all together afford them room enough. Be- 
| ſides, the Battalions take up different [paces of 
ground whilſt they keep their ranks, and when they 
are difordered : for in the latter caſe, the men either 
get cloſer together, or extend themſelves. They ex- 
tend themlelves when they are ſo hard preſſed, that 
they are going to run away; and they keep cloſer 


together when they are determined to make an 


obſtinate reſiſtance. I might add, that when the 
five ranks of Pikemen in the front have done their 
buſineſs, they retire through the intervals betwixt 
the Battalions, into the rear, to make way for the 
Targetmen to advance upon the enemy; where they 
will be ready for any ſervice, in which the General 
ſhall think fit to employ them: for in the tront 
they could be of no further uſe after the two ar- 
mies were cloſe engaged: and thus the ſpace allotted 
will be ſufficient to contain the whole army. But 
if it ſhould not, the flanks being compoſed of men, 
and not ſtone walls, can caſily open and extend 
themſelves in ſuch a manner as to make room 
enough. 
Lol! When the k five firſt Bettalions retire into 
the three in the ſecond line, would you have the 
Pikemen extraordinary, whom you place in the 
fllanks of your army, ſtand faſt in their Wege and 
form two horns as it were to the army ? or would 
you have them likewiſe retire with the Battalions ? 
In the latter eulen I cannot Imagine whither they 
i are 
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are to retire, as they have no Battalions in their 
Fear with proper intervals to receive them. 
= FABRIZIO, It the enemy does not attack them at 
Ihe ſame time that the Battalions are forced to retire, 
Whoſe Pikemen may continue firm in their ſtation, 
End take the enemy in the flanks, as they are preſſ- 
png upon the Battalions in their retreat: but if they 
Bare attacked at the lame time (as moſt likely they 
ill be) they alſo muſt retire ; which they may do 
very well, though they have no battalions in their 
rear to receive them, by doubling their ranks in a 
Wright line to the center, and receiving one rank into 
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Wanocher, in the manner I ſhewed you a while ago. 
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obierve a different method from that which I then 
ſpoke of: for in that caſe, I told you the firſt rank 
muſt receive the ſecond, the thirth the fourth, and 
ſo on: but in this you mult begin in the rear inſtead 
z of the front, that io the ranks may retreat, and not 
advance in doubling each other. But to anſwer the 
whole of what may be objected to the manner in 
. which 1 conducted the late battle, 1 muſt beg leave 5 
to tell you again, that I drew it up and cauſed it to 
engage, in the firſt place, to ſhew you how an army 
ought to be formed in order of battle; and in the 
next, how it ſhould be exerciſed, The order, I 
make no doubt, you now pertectly compreheud ; | 
and as to the exerciſe, I ſay that the Regiments 
Z ought to be joined together, and exerciſed in this 
manner as often as poſlible; that ſo the officers may 
learn to poſt their Battalions in their proper places: 
tor as every private man ſhould know his own rank, 
and place in that rank, ſo every Lieutenant Colonel 
E ſhould know where to ſtation his Battalion in the 
army, and all of them learn to obey their General. 
They ſhould likewiſe know how to join one Batta- 
lion with another, and to take their reſpeRive polts 
n an iaſtant: for which purpoſe, the Colours of 
every Battalion ſhould have their number marked 
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But to double them in order to retreat, you muſt 


upon 
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upon them in ſuch a manner as to be viſible u 
every one, not only to diſtinguiſh the Battalions from 


every Battalion, and his men, may the more eaſily} 
| know where to find each other. The Regiment 
_ ought likewiſe to be numbered, and their number; 
marked upon the Colonel's Colours, in order to 
know which Regiment is poſted on the right, and 


Dy through all the ſubordinate degrees juſt now men- 
the extraordinary Velites, I would have them rank 


equal rank in the ſame Regiment, as it may ſerve 


every one of them to behave himſelf in ſuch a 
manner, as to be thought worthy of being preferred 3 
to the command of the ninth Battalion. Every one of 
thele officers then knowing where his Corps 1s to be 
poſted, the whole army will preſently be in proper 
order, as ſoon as the General's ſtandard is erected, 


one another, but that the Lieutenant Colonel of 


which on the left; what Battalions are placed i in 
the firſt, ſecond, or third line, &c. There ſhould 
likewiſe be regular ſteps and gradations to prefer. 


ment in our army: for inſtance, the loweſt officer 
| ſhould be a Corporal, the next above him, a Cap. 
tain of fifty ordinary Velites, the next, a Captaia 
of a Company in the Battalians, the next, the Lieu - 
tenant Colonel of the tenth Battalion, the next, 
the Lieutenant Colonel of the ninth, the next, the 
Lieutenant Colonel of the eighth, and ſo on in 
ſucceſſion, till you come to the Lieutenant Colonel 
of the firſt Battalion, who ſhould be next in com- 
mand to the Colonel of the Regiment; to which 


poſt no- body ſhould be advanced, till he had paſſed 


tioned. But as there are alſo three Lieutenatt : 
Colonels of the Pikemen extraordinary, and two of 2 


with the Lieutenant Colonel of the tenth Battalion: 
for I ſee no abſurdity in having ſix officers of 


to create an emulation amongſt them, and excite 


This is the firſt exerciſe an army ſhould be accuſtom- 


ed to; that is, to range itfelf immediately in order 


of battle e occaſion: for - which purpoſe, it 
8 ſhould 
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| "nl be drawn up and ſeparated again, not only 
| Fery day, but ſeveral times in the day. 8 
Lost. What other marks of diſſinction would 
u have upon the Colours beſides their particular 
aber? 
W Fazz1zi0. The General's Standard ſhould have 
e arms of his Prince upon it: the others may have 
Je fame, with ſome variation of the field or co- 
urs, as the Prince ſhall think fit: for that is a. 
Watter of no great moment, provided they are 
Wfficient to diſtinguiſh one Corps from another. But 
} et us now pals on to another ſort of exerciſe, in 
Which an army ought to be very ready and expert; 
Ind that is, the learning to move in due pace and 
Wiſtance, and to keep its ranks when it is in motion. 
he third kind of exerciſe is to teach the men to 
Bc as they ſhould do, when they are actually engag- 
ed with an enemy; to diſcharge the Artillery, to 
raw it off; to cauſe the Velites extraordinary to 
begin the attack, and then to retire; to make the 
Writ line fall back into the ſecond, as if it was hard 
Wprefſed, and then the ſecond: into. the third; and 
J Efterwards to reſume their firſt Stations; and to 
ſuſe them ſo frequently to theſe and other ſuch things, 
that every man may know every part of his duty, 
8 which wil ſoon become eaſy and familiar to him by 
practice. The next exerciſe is to inſtruct your men 
in * nature of ſignals, and how to act by beat of 
Edrum, ſound of trumpet, or particular motion of 
the Colours: for ſuch orders as are given by word 
Jof mouth, they will eaſily underſtand. And as dit- 
& ferent notes and ſounds are of great importance, 
and have various effects, I will tell you what forts 
of military muſic were uſed by the Ancients, The 
Lacedæmonians, as Thucydides informs us, made 
uſe of Flutes in their armies, as the moſt proper 
inſtrument to make them move regularly and reſo- 
lutely, but not with precipitation. The Carthagi- 
nians, for the ſame realon, uſed harps in their firſt 


attack : | 
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attack: Halyattes, King of Lydia, made uſe of 
both: but Alexander the Great, and the Romans, 
uſed horns and trumpets, which they thought the 
fitteſt inftruments to rouſe the courage of their men, 


and inſpire them with martial ardour. But as we 


have imitated both the Greeks and Romans in arm. 
ing our men, we will alſo borrow our military muſic 
from each of thoſe nations The General then 
ſhould have its trumpets about him, as the pro- 
pereſt inſtruments to animate his army, and ſuch as 
may be heard farther than any other. The Lieute. 
nant Colonels and other officers of the Battalions 
fhould have ſmall drums and flutes, not to be play- 
ed upon as they commonly are, but in the ſame 
manner that they are ſounded at great banquets and 
other feſtivities. With theſe trumpets the General 
may preſently make his army underſtand when he 
would have it either halt, or advance, or retreat; 
when he would have the Artillery diſcharged, and 
the Velites extraordinary move forwards; and by 
various notes and ſounds acquaint them with all the 
different manceuvres he thinks neceſſary to be made: 
which Signals ſhould afterwards be repeated by the 
drums : and in this the whole army ſhould frequent- 
ly be exerciſed, becauſe it is of the utmoſt conſe- 
' quence. As to the Cavalry, they may have trum- 
pets too, but of a ſmaller ſize and different ſound, 
This is all that occurs to my memory at preſent, 
as neceſſary for the forming and exerciſing an army. 
Lu. I have but one queſtion more to propole, 
and hope it will not tire your patience if I aſk why 
the Velices extraordinary and light horſe in the 
late battle began the attack with a great ſhout * 
whereas there was a dead ſilence when the reſt of the 
army began to engage. I confeſs I am at a loſs to 
account for this, and therefore beg the favour of vou 
to explain it to us. 
Faprr1210. Various are the opinions of ancient 


authors concerning thi s matter; that is, whether 
thoſe 
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noſe that begin the battle ſhould ruſh on with fu- 
ous ſhouts and outcries, or march up to the attack 
ith ſilence and compoſure. The latter way is cer- 
inly the moſt proper to preſerve good order, and 
xr hearing words of Command more diſtin&ly ; 
e former, to animate your own men, and diſmay 


had to all theſe circumſtances, I made one part 
my army begin with a great ſhout; the other 
ith profound ſilence, But I do not think a conti- 
n ſhout can be of any ſervice, but quite the con- 
; becauſe ir will prevent the General's orders 
#4 being heard, which muſt be attended with ter- 
ble conſequences ; nor it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
e Romans uſed any ſuch ſhouts after the firſt 
pſet; as we read in many parts of their Hiſtory, 
at when their armies were beginning to give way, 
was often prevented by the exhortations and 
proaches of their Commanders; and that their 
der of battle was ſometimes changed even in the. 
at of action; which things could not have been 
ne, if the Voice of the officers had been drowned 
[the ſhouts of the Soldiers. 


ie enemy: and as I think ſome regard ought to 
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Of ſeveral precautions and” artifices that are ti 
made uſe of both in drawing up an army for b 
| tle, and in the action, and after it is over. 
otber ways of forming an Army. That a Gem 
oug ht never to hazard an engagement, except 
either has an advantage ever the enemy, or is 


pelled to it. Some ries to be obſerved by 4 


neral. How to avoid a Battle when the enen 
determined to engage at all events. In what man 


Soldiers are to be animated to fight: and | 


their ardour is to be abated wwhen it runs to hi 
| That a General cught to be an Orator as well d 


Soldier, and to barangue his men ſometimes, in am 


| Fo mould them to his particular purpoſes. 1 

| Religion animates Soldiers, and keeps them in ti 
duty. That it is proper to inſpire them will 
_ contempt of the enemy ; and ſometimes to lay i 


under a weceſf ity of Jghiing oravely. 


\INC E we have gained one . 
victory under my aulpices, | col 


care to tempt ſo fickle and inconſtant a Heity 
Fortune any further : upon which account I del 


to * up my you: to Zanob Buongel.monr 


Out 
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youngeſt man in company who has not yer filled ' IP 
according to the order agreed upon; and dare ſay 
he will accept that honour, (or rather trouble) 
both out of complaiſance to me, and becauſe he has 
naturally more courage and ſpirit than falls to my 
| ſhare, and will not be afraid of riſquing another 
battle, in which he has a chance to be beaten as well 
8 as to conquer. 
| ZanoBi. Sir, 1 ſhall willingly accept whatever 
you think fit to confer upon me; though I confeſs 


„% 


] had much rather have continued an Auditor : ü for 


the queſtions you propoſed, and the objections you 
| ſtarted, whilſt you was in the poſt you now deſire 
to reſign, were much more pertinent and neceſſary 
than any that occurred to me. But not to throw 
away any more time in ceremonies, which perhaps 
may be diſagreeable to Signor Fabrizio, let us in- 
treat him to proceed, if we have not already tret⸗ 
paſſed too much upon his patience. 

FagRIZ Io. That Iwill do with great pleaſure, | 
eſpecially as this change of perſons will give me an 
opportunity of ſeeing the difference of your reſ- 
pective judgmen:s and diſpoſitions. But I ſhould 
be glad to know whether you have any more quel- 
tions to alk relating to the matter we were Taft en- 
gaged in. 


[things before we quit it: in the firſt place, whether 
there be any other way of forming an army in order 
of battle that you can thiak of at preſent? in the 
next, what precautions are neceſſary before a Gene- 
ral leads his army on to engage the enemy; and 
if any accident or diſorder ſhould happen duripg 
the battle, in what manner it is to be remedied ? 95 
FaBRIZIO. I will endeavour to give you what 


oy ſatisfattion | can in theſe points. But I ſhall not 

":, FWolwer your queſtions {-parately and diſtinctly: 

eity 

bY becauſe what I ſhall ſay in anſwer to one queſtion 
may ſometimes poſſibly ſerve likewiſe as an anſwer 
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to another.——] told you before, that I gave you 
a general order of battle, which you might eaſily 
change into any other, as the number and quality 
of the enemy, and the nature of your ground, ſhall 
require: for you muſt always act according to 
thoſe circumftances. But let me deſire you to re- 
member that you cannot be guilty of a greater or 
more fatal error than in making a large extenſive 
front, exept your army be very numerous: for if 
it is not, you ought by all means to form it in ſuch 
a manner that it may be deeper than it is wide, For 
when your army is not fo large as that of the enemy, 
you muſt have recourſe to other expedients, ſuch 
as drawing it up ſo that it may be flanked by ſome 


river or morals, or ſecuring it in that part by ditches 


and entrenchments to prevent it being ſurrounded, x 
Julius Cæſar uſed to do in his wars with the Gaul, 
But you muſt make it a general rule in fuch 

caſes to contract or extend your front according to 

the number of your own men and thoſe of the ene- 
my; and when you are ſuperior to them in that 
reſpect, you ſhould endeavour to draw them into 

plains and open places, eſpecially if your army i; 


well diſciplined, that ſo you may extend your front 


and ſurround them: for in rough and narrow places 
your ſuperiority of number will not be of any great 
advantage to you, becauſe you cannot give yout 
ranks their due extent: upon which account, tht 
Romans always made choice of clear open ground 
and avoided ſuch a field of battle as was rough ant 
confined, On the contrary, if you have but a {mil 
army and ill- diſciplined, you muſt ſeek out for al 
advantageous ſituation to ſhelter your men, and 
where their inexperience cannot be of much preju 
dice to you: it will be better (till if it be upon an 
eminence, from whence you may fall down upoi 
the enemy with greater weight. You ſhould take 
care however not to draw up your army either vp! 
the declivity of a hill, or any place near the {kin 


0! 
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| of it, where an enemy may get above you: for 
in that caſe you will be much annoyed by their Ar- 
tillery, and your men ſo embarraſſed that you can- 
not annoy the enemy again with your own Cannon. 

Great regard 1s likewiſe to be had to the wind and 
ſun 1n forming an army for battle: for if you have 
| them in your face, one will dazzle your fight with 
its rays, the other will blind you with duſt. Be— 
ſides, when the wind is againſt you, it will diminiſh 
the force of your blows : and as to the ſun, you 
muſt not only take care that it is not in your face 

when the battle begins, but that it may not after- . 
wards be troubleſome to you. For which purpoſe, 
you ſhould contrive to have it full upon your back 
at firſt, if poſſible ; that ſo it may be a great while 
before it comes upon your face : as Hannibal did 
| at Cannæ, and Marius when he defeated the Cim- 
brians. If you are inferior to the enemy in horſe, 
| poſt your army amongſt vineyards and hedges, 
and other ſuch impediments, when you have an 
opportunity; as the Spaniards did not long ago, 
when they beat the French at Cirignuola in che 
Kingdom of Naples. It has likewiſe often happen- 

ed that the ſame armies which have been beaten by 
others, have beat them again in their turn, only by 
changing their order and their ground: the Car- 

 thaginians, for inſtance, having been ſeveral times 
defeated by Marcus Regulus, in rough and narrow | 
defiles, were at laſt victorious by the conduct of 
Xantippus the Lacedemonian, who adviſed them 


to come down into the plains, where they availed _ 


themſelves of their Elephants and Cavalry in ſuch 
a manner, that they fairly beat the Romans. I 
have obſerved from the conduct of many great Ge- 
nerals amongſt the Ancients, that when they knew 
where the enemy placed the main ſtrength of. their 
army, inſtead of employing the flower of their own 
forces, they appointed the worſt they had to op- 


poſe them in that quarter, and the beſt of their 
Vor. IV. X troops 
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troops to oppoſe the worſt of the enemy: but after. 

wards, when the battle was begun, they ordered 
their choieeſt troops not to preſs upon the enemy, 
but only to ſuſtain the charge, and the weakeſt to 


retire by degrees into the rear of the army: for by 


theſe means the beſt part of the enemy's army is 


inſenſibly ſurrounded, and whilſt they think them- 


| ſelves ſure of a victory, they are preſently thrown 
into confuſion and routed. Thus, when Cornelius 
Scipio was ſent into Spain againſt Aſdrubal the 
Carthaginian, being aware that Aſdrubal thought 
he would place the Legions (which were his beſt 


troops) in the center of his army, and that Afdru- 


bal would therefore do the ſame ; when they came 
to an engagement, he changed his uſval order of 
battle, placing the Legions in the two wings, and 

the worlt of his forces in the center of his army. 


But juſt before the battle began, be ordered the 
center to move forwards very owly, and the two 


wings to advance briſkly : lo that the wings only 
of both armies were engaged, whilſt the center of 
cach was at ſuch a diſtance from one another, that 
they could not come together in due time; and the 
ſtrongeſt part ot Scipio”: s army being engaged with 
the weakeſt of Alidrubal's, the latter was entirely 

defeated. This method might be practiſed in thoſe 


times, but it cannot at preſent, now Artillery is 
in uſe : for the diſtance which muſt be left betwixt 


the center of each army would give the Artillery 
time to fire again ard again, which would do as 


much miſchief as if they were cloſe engaged. It is 


time therefore lay it alide, and to have reeourfe to 
che method I preſcribed a little while ago; that is, 
to let the whole army engage, and the weakeſt part 


of it give way. If your army 1s larger than that 
of the. enemy, and you want to ſurround them with- 


out diſcovering your deſign, let your own be drawn 


up with a front equal to their's; and afterwards, 


when the battle is begun, let your main body retire 


by 
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by little and little, and the wings extend them- 
ſelves: by which the enemy will find themſelves 
ſurrounded and entangled before they were aware 
of it. When a General would ſecure his army in 
ſuch a manner that he may be almoſt certain of not 

being routed if he comes to an engagement, he 

ſhould poſt it in ſome place from whence he may 
eaſily and preſently retreat into a ſafe and defenſible 

© ſituation, as behind a moraſs, or amongſt moun- 
S tains, or into ſome ſtrong fortreſs, whither the ene- 
my cannot purſue him, though he may purſue them 
E upon occaſion: as Hannibal uſed to do i2 the ebb 
of his fortune, when he began to be afraid of Mar- 
cus Marcellus. Some Generals, in order to diſ- 
turb and diſconcert the enemy, have ordered their 
1 light-armed troops to begin the battle, and then to 
retire into their proper ſtation again; and after 
both armies were warmly engaged, to fally out 
from the flanks again and make a ſccond attack, 


enemy has been thrown into diſorder and routed by 
it. If you are inferior to the enemy in Horſe (be- 
endes the methods already recommended) you ſhould | 
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b place a body of Pikemen in their rear; and in the 
beat of action, let the Horſe open to the right and 
le 5 left to make way for the Pikemen to advance upon 
is the enemy, which will certainly give you the ad- 
x vantage over them: ſome have accuſtomed part of 
y I their light-armed Infantry to mingle with their 
as Wn Horſe, and to fight in conjunction with them, 
is which has been of very great ſervice to them. But 
to of all thoſe that have excelled in drawing up armies 
is, in order of battle, without doubt Hannibal and 
art i Scipio ſhewed the moſt conſummate ſkill and abili- 
nat Z ties in the African wars: for as Hannibal's army 
th Wconſiſted not only of Carthaginians, but Auxiliaries 
wi of various nations, he placed eighty Elephants in 
ds, his front; next to them his Auxiliaries ; 3 behind 


chem, his Carthaginians; and laſt of all, his Ita- 
1 * 2 lians, 


@ which has ſometimes ſucceeded fo well, that the 
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lians, in whom he put but little confidence. His | 


deſign in this diſpoſition was, that his Auxiliaries 
having the enemy in their front, and the Carthagi- 
nians in their rear, ſhould not have an opportunity 
of running away if they were ſo inclined; but being 
under a neceſſity of fighting, he hoped they might 
either break or diſconcert the Romans in ſuch a 
manner, that when he advanced with a freſh body 


of his belt troops, he might entirely defeat them. 


Scipio, on the other hand, drew up his three lines 
of Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii (after the uſual 


manner of the Romans) in ſuch order that they 


might eaſily ſupport or receive each other, In the | 
front of his army, he left ſeveral intervals over 
againſt Hannibal's Elephants: but to make it ap- 


pear clole and united, he filled them up with Ve. 
lites, whom be ordered to give way as ſoon as the 


Elephants advanced upon them, and retire through 
the ordinary ſpaces into the Legions, in order to 

leave a free paſſage for the Elephants : by which 
means he evaded the fury of thoſe beaſts, and com- 


ing to a cloſe engagement with the enemy, en 
defeated them. 


Zax OBI. Now you mention that battle, I remem- 


ber to have read in ſome account of it, that Sci- 


pio did not ſuffer the Haſtati to retire into the line 


of the Principes, but cauſed them to file off to the 
; right and left, and take poſt in the flanks of his ar- 


my, to make room for the Principes to advance. 
Now I ſhould be glad to know for what reaſon he 
deviated from the uſual order and diſcipline of the 


Romans upon this occaſion. 


Fapr1z10. I will tell you. Hannibal had plac: 


ed the ſtrength of his army in the ſecond line : Sci- 
pio therefore, in order to oppoſe him with equal 
force, joined his Principes and Triarii together, ſo 


thar the intervals amongſt the Principes being 
taken up by the Triarii, there was no room left 


to receive the Haſtati: upon which account, be 


cauſed 


—. OW PE TD 


: Book IV. | 
\ cauſed them to open to the right and left, and wheel 


| wiſe have done. 
| uſed in drawing up his army at that time, is like- 
wiſe worthy of notice : 
and light horſe in the rear, and all his heavy- armed 
men in the front, leaving ſeveral intervals in it, 
through which thoſe in the rear might advance 
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off to the flanks. But remember that this merhod of 
opening the firſt line to make room for the ſecond 


to advance, cannot be made uſe of but when you 


have the advantage over the enemy; for then it 


may eaſily be put in practice, as it was by Scipio: 


but if you have the worſt of the battle, and are 


repulſed, you cannot do it without expoſing your- 


ſelf to the danger of a total defeat: and there- 


fore it is neceſlary to have intervals in the ſecond 


and third lines, to receive your men upon ſuch oc- 
caſions. But to return to our ſubject. The an- 


cient Aſiatics, amongſt other inventions to annoy 


the enemy, bad charlots with ſcythes fixed to their ; 


axletrees. which ſerved not only to open the ene- 
my's ranks, but to mow them down as they drove. 


through them. Now there were three ways of 


guarding againſt theſe dangerous machines: for the 
enemy either drew up in ſuch cloſe order, that they 
could make no impreſſion upon them; or received 
them in the intervals betwixt the Battalions, as Sci- 
pio did the Elephants; or made ſome ſtrong fence 
againſt them, as Sylla did in the battle he fought = 
with Archelaus, who had a great number of theſe. 
armed chariots : for he fixed ſeveral rows of ſharp- 
pointed ſtakes or paliſadoes in the ground before 


his firſt line, which ſtopped the career of the cha- 
riots, and prevented the execution they mult other- 
The new method which Sylla 


for he placed his Velites 


when occaſion required ; by which means he gained 
a complete victory.——lIn order to throw the 
enemy into confuſion fer the battle is begun, it is 
neceſſary to have recouſe to ſome invention that 


may ſtrike a terror into them: which may be done 


K * 5 either 
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either by ſpreading a report that you have ſuccours 
coming up, or making a falſe ſhew of ſuch ſupplies 
"MA diſtance; which has often occaſioned ſuch a 
conſternation in an army, that it has been preſently _ 
defeated, This ſtratagem was put in a practice by 
the Roman Conſuls, Minucius Ruffus and Accilius 
SGlabrio: Caius Sulpicius likewiſe mounted a great 
number of ſuttlers and ſervants that followed his 
camp, upon mules, and other beaſts that were of 
no ſervice in battle; and having drawn them up and 
accoutred them like a body of horſe, he ordered 
them to make their appearance upon a neighbouring = 
hill, as ſoon as he was engaged with the Gauls ; 1 


which had ſuch an effect, that he ſoon routed them, 


The ſame- was done by Marius, in a battle which 
he fougbt with the Germans. Elf then theſe falſe 
alarms Thave ſuch conſequences in the hear of an 
action, what may not be expected from a real one; 
eſpecially if the enemy is ſuddenly and unexpectedly 
attacked either in the flank or in the rear, when 
they are engaged in the front? But this is no ealy 
matter to effect, except you are favoured in it by | 
the nature of the country: for if it be plain and 
open, you cannot conceal ſuch a body of your forces 
as is neceſſary upon ſuch occaſtons “; but if it 
abound with woods or mountains, you may lie in 
ambuſh and fall ſuddenly upon an enemy, when he 
| leaſt expects it, and be aſſured of ſucceſs. lt is 
ſometimes likewiſe of great ſervice in time of battle, 
to raiſe a report that the enemy's General is killed, 
or that one part of their army is giving way: and it 
has been no unuſual thing to throw Cavalry into 
diforder by ſtrange noiſes, and uncommon appear- 
| ances : thus Cræſus brought a great number of 
Camels 3 the e horſe: and Pyrrhus 8 


oY 1 yet Hannibal * means to * the Reckans into a 
| fort of an ambuſh in the middle of a plain, at the famous battle of 
Cannæ. See the account of that battle by Sir W, Raleigh, in his 
Hiſtory of the Warns book V, chap. 3. 
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made uſe of Elephants againſt that of the Ro- 
mans, which occaſioned great confuſion and dil- 
turbance amongſt them. The grand Signor, not 
long ago, roated the Sophi of Perſia and the Sultan 
of Syria, merely by the uſe of muſkets; the ex 


Lon of which ftruck ſuch a terror into their Ca- : 


valry, that they ran away. The Spaniards, in 
their battles with Hamilcar, uſed to place carriages 
full of flax, and drawn by oxes, in the front of their 
armies; and ſetting fire to the flax as ſoon as the 
battle begun, the oxen were lo frighted at it, that 
they ruſhed in amongſt the enemy, and opened their 

ranks. — Where the nature of the country is ſuch, 
that you cannot well draw the enemy into an am- 
buſh, you may however dig ditches and pit-falls 
in the plains, and cover them lightly over with 
bruſh wood and clods, leaving intervals of ſolid 

ground, through which you may retire yourſelf in 

the heat of the battle; and if the enemy purſues 

you, he is undone. If you are aware of any acci- 
dent that happens during the action, which you 

think may diſpirit your men, it is the beſt way ei- 
ther to conceal it, if you can, or to give it ſuch a 
turn as may ſerve to produce a quite different 
effect, as Tullus Hoſtilius did, and after him Lu- 
cius Sylla, who ſceing a body of his forces go over 
to the enemy he was engaged with, and that it had 
greatly diſcouraged his own men, immediately 
ſpread a report through his army, that it was done 
for a ſecret purpoſc, and by his own order: ſo that, 
inſtead of being daunted, they fought with more 
courage, and beat the enemy. The ſame Comman- 


; der having ſent a party of Soldiers upon ſome at- 


tack, in which they were all killed, and being afraid 


1t might diſcourage the reſt of his army, "aid i in 


public, that he had ſent them upon that errand on 
purpoſe to be cut off, becauſe he knew they were 


a parcel of raſcals Fes ORE SER Sertorius, in a bat- 


tle with the Spaniards, Killed one of his own men 
N 5 WhO 
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v ho brought him word that one of his Generals was 
| Pain; imagining that if he publiſhed it, it would 
ſtrike a damp into his army. Alt is a very difſi- 
cult matter to ſtop an army that is beginning to run 
away, and to make it charge again: but here we 
muſt make a diſtinction betwixt oe that f is actually 
running, and another that is only incliniog ; for in 
the firſt caſe, it is almoſt impoſſible; in the ſrcond, 


there may be ſome remedy found. Some ot the Ro- 


man Generals have done it by reproaching their Sol. 
diers, and upbraiding them with cowardice, as we 
may inſtance in the conduct of Sylla, who ſeeing 
part of his Legions begin to fly before the army of 
M.ͤithridates, rode up to the head of them with a 
drawn Sword in his hand, and cried out, If any 

body ſhould enquire after your General, tell 
them you left him fighting in the plains of Pœo- 
< tja.“ Attilius the Roman Conſul detached a 
body of his beſt troops to ſtop the flight of ſome 
others that were running away, and told them that 
if they did not turn back, they ſhould be attacked 
by their own friends, as well as by the enemy. 
Philip of Macedon finding ſome of his troops were 
afraid of the Scythians, poſted a body of Cavalry, 
in which he moſt confided, in the rear of his army, 
with orders to kill any man that offered to quit his 
rank: upon which, the reit chuſing rather to ha- 
 zard their lives in battle, than to be killed without 
| mercy, if they fled, exerted their courage, and 
5 fought fo mantully that N beat che Scyrhians . of 


- 8 Wine db was the behaviour of two Lassie alen Ma- 
trons to their Sons, when they had fled from battle, as it is re- 
corded in two Greek D of Which the following. are li- 
teral tranſlations, EO | | 


F ugiebat Lacon olim  pugnam ; obviam vero facta mater 8 
Dixit, in pectus enſe ſublato, 
Vivus quidem tuz matri uſque dedecus i injungis, 
Et strenuæ Spartæ patrias leges ſolvis. 
Si vero occideris meis manibus, mater quidem audiam 
Infelix, led in mea F conſervata, _ 


i 3 
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Several of the Roman Generals have taken 4 
pair of Colours out of the hands of an Enſign, in the 
heat of battle, and thrown it into the midſt of the 


mould retake it: but this was done not fo much to 
prevent their running away, as to create an emu- 
Hation amongſt their Soldiers, and encourage them 
Ito fight with great ardour. Having now ſpoken 
Kot ſuch things as are neceſſary to be done, not only 
before a battle, but in the time of action, it may not 


e be amiſs perhaps to ſay ſometing of what ought to 
g } Ibe done after it is over; eſpecially as I ſhall be 
very brief in this point, which yer ſhould not be 
a omitted, becauſe it is a part of our Syſtem. -[ 
y þ ſay then, that when you have gained a Victory, you 


/ ought by all means to purſue it, and to i witate Ju- 
ius Cæſar rather than Hannibal in that reſpect; 
Ihe latter of whom loſt the Empire of the World, 
e by trifling away his time at Capua, after he had 


enemy, with a promiſe of a reward to thoſe that 


i: routed the Romans at the battle of Cannæ. Ceſar, 


d : fon the other hand, never reſted after a victory, but 
y. {always purſued and harraſſed the enemy after they 
re were broken and flying, with greater vigour and 


fury than he attacked them at firſt.- 
5 Ceneral happens to loſe a battle, he is to conſider 
in the firſt place, how to make the beſt of his loſs; 


a- [particularly if he has any conſiderable force left. 
at Perhaps he may reap ſome advantage, either from 
d the neglect, or tardineſs, or inadvertency of the 


enemy: for after a victory, Soldiers often grow too 
remiſs and ſecure, and give the army they have 


Was L.. Marcius did the Carthaginians, who having = 
Slain the two Scipio's in battle, and defeated their 
armies, made little account of the forces chat were 


| Mater filium 8 pugnæ 3 mortem Sociorum 
Occidit, partus-dolorum recordationem aſpernata: 
Legitimum etenim Sanguinem diſcernit Lacedæmon 

Yarture FRO, non genere infantium. | 


But when a 


beaten an opportunity of beating them in their turn; 


attacked and routed by him. Hence we ſee, that 


ticularly perhaps, as you expected. It is true, | 
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left under the command of Marcius, till they were 


nothing is ſo ealy to effect, as what the enemy 
| imagines you will never attempt; and that men 
are frequently in the greateſt danger, when they 
think themſelves moſt ſecure. But if a General can 
reap no ſort of advantage from his firſt loſs, he 
ſhould by all means endeavour at leaſt to make ita; 
Tight and ſupportable as he can, and to prevent any 
farther damage : for which purpoſe, he ought to 
uſe every method either to divide or retard the ene. 
my, if they purſue him. In the firſt caſe, ſome, 
when they were aware they could ſtand their ground 
no longer, have ordered their inferior Commander 
to ſeparate and retreat with their forces by different 
ways co ſome appointed rendezvous z which has 
made the enemy afraid of dividing his forces, and 
ſuffer all or moſt of them to eſcape : in the ſecond, 
many have ſuffered the beſt of their baggage and 
effects to fall into the enemy's hands upon che road, 
that ſo whilſt they were buſy in plundering and 
| ranſacking that, they might have time to ſave them. 
ſelves, The artifice made uſe of by Titus Dimivs, 
to conceal the loſs he had ſuſtained in battle, is not 
unworthy of notice : for after he had fought from 
morning till night, and had a great number of his 
men killed, he cauſed molt of them to be bu:ied in 
the night: 10 that the next day, when the enemy 
ſaw fo many of their own men, and ſo few of the 
Romans killed, they looked upon themſelves as 
worſted, and immediately began to retreat. And 
now I think I have in a great meaſure anſwered 
your queſtions; though not ſo diſtinctly and par: 


have ſomething yet to add concerning the method 
of forming armies in order of battle: as ſome Ge. 
nerals have drawn up their forces in the ſhape of 
a wedge, with its edge in the front; imagining that 


form to be the beſt adapted to a and 977 
the 
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he ranks of an enemy. To provide againſt this, 
the other ſide commonly drew up their army in the 
Form of a pair of open ſhears, to receive the wedge 
n the vacuity, and ſo to ſurround and attack it on 
N ſide. Upon this occaſion, let me recommend 
general rule to you : which is, that in order to 
-uſtrare any of your enemy's deſigns, it 1s the beſt 
way to do that of yourſelf, which he endeavours to 
force you to: for then you may proceed in a cool 
End orderly manner, and turn that to your advan- 
1 age, which he intended as the means of your ruin: 
Þut if you are compelled to it, you will ſurely be 
bndone, To confirm the truth of this, it is need- 
Is to repeat what 1 have faid before: for when 
the enemy advances in a wedge, with a deſign to 
pen, and as it were to cleave your army aſunder, 
f you open it yourſelf in the form abovementioned, 
t is certain you mult cut him to pieces, and he 
tannot much hurt you. Hannibal placed Elephants 
Jn the front of his army, to break in upon that of 
eipio: but Scipio having opened a way for them 
pimſelf, gained a complete victory by it. Aſdru- 
vs, pal likewiſe poſted the flower of his army in the 
enter of his front, for the ſame purpoſe : but Sci- 
Pio ordering his front to open and file off, diſap- 
pointed his intention, and defeated him: fo that 
When ſuch deſigns are known, they are generally 
Iruſtrated, and prove the ruin of the contrivers, 

[ think I have likewiſe ſomething left to ſay y. 
elating to the precautions which a General ſhould | 
ake uſe of before he leads on his army to battle: 
for, in the firſt place, I am of opinion, that he ſhould 
par- Never come to engagement, except he either has an 
e, vantage over the enemy, or is compelled to it. 
hoo Wow the advantage may ariſe from the nature of 
Ge. Nhe ground, the order, ſuperiority, or bravery of 
e of is army : and he may be compelled to engage, by 
that conviction, that if he does not, he muſt inevitably 


pa de ruined : which may happen, either when he has 
che | ' 2: 
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no money to pay his troops, and they begin to mu. 


tiny and talk of diſbanding ; or when he has » 
proviſions left, and muſt otherwiſe be ſtarved; q 


when he knows the enemy daily expects to be n. 


ijinforced: for without doubt, in ſuch circumftance; 
| he ought always to engage; becauſe it is better y 


558 


try your fortune whilft there is any chance of victo 
(though ever ſo ſmall) than to fit ſtill and be ſureu 
be undone. It is therefore as great a fault in; 
General not to hazard an engagement upon ſuck 
| occaſions, as if he had a fair opportunity of gainiq 


a victory, and neglected it, either out of ignoran 


or cowardice, Some advantages may reſult fron 
the negligence and miſconduct of the enemy; ai 
others from your own vigilance and good condud 
many armies have been routed in paſling rivers, | 
an enemy, who has waited till one half of them b 


been tranſported, and then fallen upon them; 


_ Cxiar did upon the Swiſs, when he cut off a fourt 
part of their army, which was ſeparated from th 
reſt by a river they had paſſed. Sometimes an ent 


my is ſo jaded and fatigued by too rafh and haſty 


purſuit, that if your men have had a little time t 


reſt and refreſh themſelves, you have nothing to d 


but to face about and gain a victory, If an enem) 


offers you battle early in the morning, you ought no 


to draw out your army to fight him immediateh 
but rather to let his men wait "under arms for ſon 


hours, till their ardour is abated, and then to com 


out of your entrenchements and engage him, 
Scipio and Metellus did in Spain; the former, whe 
he had Aſdrubal upon his hands, and the latte 
Sertorius. If the enemy has diminiſhed his ſtrengt 
either by dividing his army (as the Scipios did | 
Spain) or upon any other occaſion, you ought by il 


means to omit that opportunity of fighting hi 


Moſt prudent Generals have choſen rather to U 
ceive the enemy, than to attack them: becaule tl 


"Wy of the firſt ſhock 1s caſily ſuſtained by 6 
l 
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hat ſtand firm and reſolute, and ready prepared in 


only ſubſides into languor and deſpair. 


By proceeding 1 in this manner, Fabius routed both 
he Samnites and the Gauls : but Decius, his Colle- 


fight at particular times, our of reverence to the 


o attack and defeat them: of which advantage Ju- 


men of approved fidelity, wildom, and long expe- 


Jof Council; from whom he may learn, not only 
the ſtate of his own army, but that of the enemy's ; 


which of them is the better armed and diſciplined ; 


fatigue; and whether his Infantry or Cavalry are 
Wlikely to be of moſt ſervice. Let them well conſi- 


niently furniſhed with proviſions and other ſupplies ; 
vantage may accrue from time: for ic ſometimes 


their ardour, and become ſo may of hardſhips, 


51S See Pol. Diſc. Book III. Chap, xlr. 


heir ranks : and when that is over, their fury com- 


Rue, taking the other courſe, was defeated and flain*, _ 
Some Generals, who have thought the enemy al , 
rior to them, have choſen to defer a battle till the 
ening ; that ſo if they ſhould be worſted, they 
ight fave. themſelves under ſhelter of the night: 
others who have known that the enemy would not 


Waws of their Religion, have taken that opportunity 
lius Cæſar availed himſelf againſt Arioviſtus in 
aul, and Veſpaſian againit the Jews in Syria, But 


above all things, a General ſhoud take care to have 


rience in military affairs, near his perſon, as a fort 


as which of them is ſuperior to the other in number; 
which of them is the ſtronger in Cavalry; which * 


his own troops are fitteſt to undergo hard ſervice and 


der the nature of the country where they are; 
whether it be more advantageous to the enemy or 
themſelves ; which of the two can be moſt conve- 


whether it be better to come to an engagement Ji. 5 
rectly, or to defer it; and what advantage or diſad- 


happens, that when Soldiers ſee a war protracted, 
and a battle put off from time to time, they loſe. 


that 
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that they grow mutinous and deſert their Colour, 
Ir is likewiſe of great importance to know the qua. 
lities and diſpoſition of the Enemy's General, and 
of thoſe that are about him; for inſtance, whether 
he is bold and enter prizing, or cautious and timid, 
He ſhould next conſider how far he can confide in 
his Auxiliaries; and be particularly careful not to 
bring his army to an engagement, if he perceive 
his men are in the leaſt diſpirited or diffident of 
victory: for it is a bad omen indeed, when they 
think an enemy invincible. In ſuch circumſtances, 
you muft either endeavour to avoid a battle, by 
following the example of Fabius Maximus (who al. 
ways took the advantage of ſituations where Han. 
nibal durſt not attack him) or, if you think the ene- 
my will attack you, how advantageous ſoever your 
ſituation may be, you muſt entirely quit the field, 
and canton your forces in different towns and for. 


treſſes, to tire him out with ſieges and blockades. 


ZaxOB1. Is there no other way of avoiding an 
engagement? | 
FxnmTzio. I think 1 to] 1d ſome of you. in a con. 
verſation we once had before upon this very point, 
that an army in the field cannot poſſibly avoid an 
engage ment, if the enemy is determined to fight it 
at all events; except it ſuddenly decamps, and re- 
moves to the diſtance of fifty and ſixty miles, and 
always keeps retreating as they advance *. Fabius 
Maximus never refuſed to fight Hannibal: but did 
no chuſe to do it without an \ advantage and Han- 
nibal, conſidering the manner in which he always 
took care to fortify himſelf, was too wiſe to force 


him to it: but if Fabius had been attacked, he 


mult either have fought him at all events, or run 
away. 
Philip of Macedon, the aber of perſeus, * 
at war with the Romans, encamped upon the top 


„ee Pol. Diſc, book III. chap. x. j 
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Sf a very high hill, to avoid coming to an engage- 
ment with them: bur they attacked 3 and routed him 
There. Cingetorex &, General of the Gauls, retreat- 
d to a conſiderable diſtance, that he might not be 
pöliged to fight the Roman army, commanded by 
Dolios Cæſar, who bad ſuddenly paſſed a river that 
| as betwixt them, contrary to his expectation. The 
Wenetians in the late wars, might have avoided a bat- 

J Ie wich the French, if they had marched away from 
dem (as Cingetorex did from Cæſar) inſtead of 
Vaiting till they paſſed the Adda : but they neither 
Rook the opportunity of attacking them whillt they 
Pere paſſing that river, nor could they afterwards 
Getreat ; for the French were then fo cloſe at their 
Shcels, that as ſoon as the Venetians began to de- 
Kamp, the French fell upon them and defeated 
em. In ſhort, there is no other way of avoiding a 
Pattle, if the enemy is fully determined to bring you 
o one: and therefore it is to no purpole to alledge 
the example of Fabius Maximus; for in that cafe, 
Hannibal avoided an engagement as much as Fa- 
Pius. ——It often happens, that Soldiers are eager 
0 engage, when (conſidering the ſuperiority of the 
Enemy, the nature of the ground, or ſome other cir- 
Cumſtances) you are convinced you cannot do it with- 
put diſadvantage, and therefore would willingly 
Wecline a battle: it may likewiſe happen, that either 
peceſſity may oblige, or opportunity invite you, to 
engage when you find your Soldiers diſpiriced and 
ddverle to it; in one of which caſes, it is neceſſary 


2s o repreſs their ardour, and in the other to excite 
re In the firſt, when perſuaſion and exhortations have 
he Ne effect, it is the beſt way to let ſome part of them 
un e roughly handled by the enemy; that fo, both 
doe who have ſuffered, and thoſe who have not, 
ing! ay learn to be more tractable and conformable to 
9 | * The Author is guilty of a little miſtake here ; it was not 
Cingetorex, but Vercingetorex. See Cæſ. Cum. de Bello Gallico., 

VII. cap. xxxv. N 

of 


your 
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your will another time: for what was the effect of 
chance in the army of Fabius Maximus, may be 
done on purpoſe by any other Commander, upon 
a like occaſion. It happened, that not only the 
General of his Cavalry, but all the reſt of his army, 
were very impatient to fight Hannibal; though Fs. 
bius himſelf was utterly againſt it: which diſſenſion 
grew to ſuch a height, that at laſt they divided the 
army betwixt them. Fabius, with his troops, kept 
cloſe in his entrenchments; the other went out and 
engaged the enemy, but would have been entirely 
defeated, if Fabius had not at laſt marched out 10 
his ſuccour: from which example, both the Gene. 
ral of his Cavalry, and all the reſt of the army, 
were convinced, that it would have been wiler 10 


have ſubmitted to the opinion of Fabius As to 


the means of animating your men, and inflaming 
them with a deſire to engage, it would be a good 

way, in the firit place, to exaſperate them again 
the enemy, to tell them they are deſpiſed, to inſt 
muate that you have corrupted ſome of their off. 
_cers, and hold a private correſpondence with them, 
to encamp in a ſituation where you may daily tee 
what they are doing, and now and then take an 
_ opportunity of {ſkirmiſhing with them: for things 
that are often feen, -at lait become familiar, and are 
but little regarded &. If theſe meaſures fail, you 
ſhould treat them with diſdain, and harangue them 
in a weighty and pathetic manner, upbraiding them 


with cowardice, and endeavouring to make them 


aſhamed of themſelves, by telling them, that if the 
reſt have not courage enough to follow you, you will 
take ſuch or ſuch a Regiment, which you know you 
can depend upon, and fight the enemy with that 
alone +. But to make your men the bolder and 
more courageous and reſolute, you ought above al 
things, to take care that they may neither ſend anf 
See Pol. Diſc. book III. chap. XXXVii, 3 
+ As Cæſar and Alexander did. 5 


| men as that of their life. 


the whole army affected by them. 


ſhewn to this point at preſent. 


of their money or plunder away to their own houſes, | 
or depoſite it in any other place of ſafety, till the 
war is aver: that ſo they may be aſſured, that if 
they run away, they may ſave their lives perhaps, 
but muſt certainly loſe their treaſure; the love of 
which moſt commonly operates as ſtrong 7 + 


ZanoBi. You ſay that Soldiers ſhould be ani- 
mated to fight by haranguing them: would you 
harangue the whole army then, or the officers only? 

FarR4z10. It is an eaſy matter to induce. a few 


| people either to do a thing or to let it alone; for if 
| arguments are not ſufficient, you make ule of force 
and authority: but the great difficulty is to make 


a whole army change their refolution, when the ex- 
ecution of it muſt either be of prejudice to the 
public, or thwart your own private ſchemes and 
deligns; becauſe in that caſe, you can avail yourſelf 
of nothing but words, which muſt be heard and 
conſidered by the whole army, if you would have 
For this rea- 
ſon, it is neceſſary that a General ſhould be an 
Orator as well as a Soldier: for if he do: not know 


| how to addreſs himſelf to the whole army, he will 


ſometimes find it no eaſy 


taſk to mould'it to his 
purpoſes 


But there is not the leaſt attention 
Read the Lite of 
Alexander the Great, and you will ſce how often 


he was oblige to harangue his Troops: which other- 


wiſe he ſhould never have conducted (rich and load- 
ed with fpoil) through the defarts of India and 
Arabia, wherc they underwent every ſort of hard- 
ſhip and fatigue. Many things may prove the ruin 
of an army, if the General does not frequently ha- 
rangue his men: for by that, he may diſpel their 


fears, enflame their courage, confirm their reſolu- 
tion, point out the ſnares that are laid for them, 
protnite them rewards, inform them of danger, and 
the way to lea it, rebuke, entreat, threaten, 

praiſe, 


Vor. IV. 
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praiſe, reproach, or encourage, and avail himſelf 
| of all other arts that can either excite or allay the 
| paſſions and appetites of mankind, If any Prince 
or Republic, therefore, would make their armies 
reſpectable, they ſhould accuſtom their Generals to 
harangue the men, and the men to liſten to thei: 
Generals. — Religion likewiſe, and the oath which 
Soldiers 3 when they were enliſted, very much 
contributed to make them do their duty i in forme! 
times: for upon any default, they were threaten. 
ed not only with human puniſhments, but the ven. 
geance of the Gods *. I hey had allo ſeveral othe 
religious ceremonies, which had a very good effed 


L” all their enterprizes; and would have {till ir 


any place where Religion is held in due reverence 
Sertorius well knew this, and uſed to have confe 
rences with a Hind, which he ſaid was ſent by the 
Gods to aſſure him of victory. Sylla pretendec 
to converſe with an image he had taken out of thi 
temple of Apollo; and ſeveral have given ou 
that ſome God or other has appeared to then 
in dreams and viſions, and commanded them t 
fight the enemy. In the days of our Anceſtors 
when Charles VII. of France was at war with thi 
Engliſh, he pretended to be adviſed in every thin 
by a Virgin ſent from Heaven, commonly calle 
_ the Virgin of France f; which gained him many: 
victory. It is proper alſo to teach your men t 
hold the enemy in dene as Ageſilaus the Spat 
tan did: who having taken ſome of the Perſians 
cauſed them to be ſtripped naked and ſhewn to hi 
Soldiers, that ſo when they had ſeen the delicacy 0 

their bodies, they might deſpiſe them. Some Com 
manders have laid their men under a neceſlit 
of fighting, by deprivigg them of all means of fay 
ing themſelves, except by Victory, x which is certait 


5 see politic. Diſe. book I, chap. Xl, xii. *. Xiv, XY. | 
KS, Or the Maid of Orleans, 
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ly the beſt method of making them fight deſpe- 


| rately : and this reſolution is heightened, either 


by the confidence they have in themſelves, their 


arms and armour, their diſcipline, good order, and 


the victories they have lately gained, or by the 


eſteem they have for their General, which ariſes 
rather from the opinion they have of his valour and 
conduct, than from any particular favour they have 
received of him *; or by the love of their country, 
which is natural to all men. There are various 
other methods of laying them under the neceſſity 
of fighting, but that is the ſtrongeſt and moſt 


powerful, which leaves men no other alternative 


: but either to conquer or die, 


=” See Pol. Diſc. book III. chap, xii, XXXiii, xxxylii, 


PHE END OF THE FOURTI BOOK, 
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in what order the Romans uſed to march through a1 
enemy's country; and how an arniy ought to b. 
| drawn up for that purpoſe, How to reduce an arm 
into order of battle immediately : and to form it i 
uch a manner that it may be able to defend itſelf 
any fide, in caſe of a ſudden attack. Concernin 
orders that are to be given by word of mouth, beat » 
drum, er ſound of trumpet. Of Pioneers, and th 
Proviſions that are neceſſary for an army. In wha 
manner the An.ients divided the ſpoil taken from th 
enemy amongſt their Soldiers. How to diſcovn 
Ambiſcades upon a march. That a General ought 
10 be well acquainted with tbe country throug| 
which he is to paſs; and to keep bis deſign ſecrtt 
What means are to be taken fir that purpoſt 
Some cher precautions that are neceſſary upon i 
march. How to avoid an angagement, if the en 
my preſſes ard upon you, as yu are going to paſs! 
river; and in what manner rivers may be paſt 
_ with ſafety. How ſome Generals have eſcaped whi 


they have been ſoul up in a poſs, or 1 þ 
the enemy. 


- FaBR1210. F- Have ſhewn you how an army ough 
to be formed that is going to & 
gage, how an menmy may be defeated, and man 

A One 


V 
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other circumſtances on this ſubje& which may hap- 
pen through various accidents and occurrences. 
it is now time therefore, I think, to inform you 
in what manner I would have an army drawn up, 
which has not an enemy actually in fight, but expects 93 
to be attacked on a ſudden; particularly when it is 
marching either through an enemy's country, or 
one that is ſuſpected of tavouring the enemy, 
You muſt know then, in the firſt place, that the 
Roman Generals uſually ſent ſome troops of horſe 
before their armies to reconnoitre the country, and 
ſcour the roads: after them came the right wing, 
with the carriages and baggage belonging to it in 
its rear: then followed one of the legions with its 
carriages; and next to that, the other in the ſame 
manner : laſt of all, came the left wing with its 
baggage, and the reſt of the horſe in the rear of all. 
This was the order which they commonly obſerv- 
ed upon a march; and if they were attacked either 
in the front or rear, they immediately cauſed all 
the carriages to be drawn off to the right or left, as 
beſt ſuited their convenience, and the nature of the 
ground would admit; after which, the whole army, 
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over 

uot being freed from that incumbrance, faced abut to 
2 the enemy. If they were attacked on the right 
cre. flank, they drew off the carriages to the left, and 
p vice verſa, converting the flank that was attacked 


into a front, This being a very good method, in 
my opinion, I think it is worthy of imitation ; and 
therefore, upon the like occaſions, I would always 


0 6 
E- 
aſs 0 


a ſend my light horſe before they army to reconnoitre 
wha the country, and ſcour the roads: the four Regi- 


ments of which it confiſts ſhould march next, one 
after another; every one ot them having its own 
baggage in its rear. And as there are two ſorts of 
ugil baggage, viz. that which belongs to individuals, and 
ei that which is for the uſe of the army in general, 1 
mai would divide the latter into four parts, and aſſign 
an cone fourth of it to the care of every Regiment: che 
L 3 Artillery, 
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Artillery, Suttlers, and others who attended the 
camp, ſhould alſo be diſtributed amongſt them in 
the ſame manner; that ſo every Regiment might 
have an equal ſhare of theſe impediments. But as 
it ſometimes happens, that you march through a 
country, which inſtead of being ſuſpected, is pro- 
feſſedly your enemy, and whete you hourly expect 
to be attacked, you will then be obliged to change 
the form and order of your march for greater ſecu- 
rity; and to draw up your men in ſuch a manner 
that neither the peaſants nor the enemy's army may 

find you unprepared to receive them on any fide, 
if they ſhould make a ſudden attack upon you. In 
ſuch caſes, the Roman Generals uſed to form their 


argmies into. an oblong ſquare, ſo that they might 


defend themſelves on every fide, and be ready to 
fight as well as to march: and I confels ] like that 
f Aipoſicion fo well, that I would follow their ex- 
ample in drawing up the two Regiments I have 
taken for the model of an army, in the ſame man- 
ner upon the like occaſions: that is, in an oblong 
ſquare with a hollow in the middle of ir, or four 
hundred and twenty- four feet on every fide. My 
flanks then would be that diſtance from one another; 
in each of which, I would place five Battalions in 
the rear of each other, with an interval of ſix feet 


betwixt every one of them: ſo that theſe Battalions 


would take up the ſpace of four hundred and twen- 
ty: four feet in depth, including the intervals bet- 
wixt them; every Battalion being ſuppoſed to take 
up eighty feet. In the front and rear of the hollow 


i ſquare, I would place the other ten Battalions; 


that is, five of them in the front of it, and five 
in the rear; in ſuch a manner that four of them 
abreaſt of each other ſhould be next to the front of 
the right flank, and four drawn up in the ſame 
manner next to the rear of the left, with an interval 
of eight feet betwixt every one of them: another 
1 would polt next to the front of the left flank, in a 


line 5 
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line with the four firſt, and another next to the rear 
of the right, in a line alſo with the four others 


there. Now as the diſtance from one flank to an- 


other is four hundred and twenty. four feet, and 


the Battalions poſted in front of the ſquare (includ- 
ing the intervals betwixt them) will take up no 
{ more than two hundred and ſeventy-four feet, 
there will remain a vacant ſpace of one hundred and 
fifty feet betwixt the four Battalions on the right, 
| and the ſingle one on the left. There will alſo be 
the ſame room left betwixt the Battalions in the 
rear without any difference; except that the ſpace 
in the front will be near the left flank, and that in 
the rear near the right. In the former of theſe, I 
vould place my ordinary Velites, and my extraordi- 
nary in the latter, which would not amount to quite 
a thouſand in each ſpace. - 
that the hollow ſquare in the middle of the army 
| ſhould be completely four hundred aud twenty four 
feet on every ſide, care muſt be taken that neither 
the five Battalions that are poſted in the front, nor 
the other five in the rear may take up any part of 
the ſpace that is included betwixt the flanks: for 
= which purpole, the laſt men on the right and left of 
the firſt rank of the Battalions in the rear ſhould be 
| cloſe (not in a right line, but rather obliquely) with _ 
the 1onermoſt man in the laſt rank of each flank : 
and the laſt man on the right and left of the laſt 
| rank of the Battalions in the front, ſhould be cloſe 
lin the ſame manner) with the innermoſt man in the 
& firſt rank of each flank; and then there will be a 
ſpace left at every angle of the army large enough 
to receive a body of three hundred and thirty-three 
| Pikemen extraordinary: but as there would ſtill 
{ be two more corps of Pikemen extraordinary left, 
each conſiſting of three hundred and thirty- four 
men, | would draw them up in a ſquare form in 
| the middle of the area within the army; at the head 
ef which, the General himſelf, with his proper Of- 
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. ficers and attendants, ſhould take poſt, Now. 


though theſe Battalions thus drawn up march all 
in one direction, but may be obliged to fight on 


any fide, you muſt take care to qualify them pro- 
perly for that purpoſe: and therefore the five firſt 


Battalions being ſecured on all ſides but in their 


front, muſt be formed with their Pikemen in their 
foremoſt ranks, The five laſt Battalions are like- 
wiſe covered on every ſide, except their rear; and 
therefore they muſt be formed with their Pikemen 


it their rearmoſt ranks, For the ſame reaſon each 
flank ſhould alſo have its Pikemen in the outermoſt 


ranks, The Corporals and other Officers ſhould 


take their proper poſts at the ſame time; that fo 


when the enemy comes to engage, every corps, and 
every member of that corps, may be in its due 


place, according to the order and method 1 de: ſcrib- 


ed before, when I was ſpeaking of ranging an army 
in order of battle. The Artillery I would diſtri- 


bute along each flank ; the light horſe ſhould be 
ſent before to reconnoitre the country and ſcour the 
roads: and the Gens d' Armes I would poſt in the 
rear of each flank, at the diſtance of eighty fect 
from the Battalions, For it ſhould be a general rule 


in drawing up an army, always to poſt your horte 
either on che flanks or in the rear : becauſe, if you 


poſt them in the front, you muſt either do it at 


ſuch a diſtance from the army, that if they ſhould 


be repulſed by the enemy, they may have time and 
room enough to wheel off without falling foul upon 


your Infantry, or you mult leave proper intervals 
in the front to receive them in ſuch a manner as 
not to diſorder the reſt of your forces. This is a 
matter that deſerves to be well remembered ; for 
many who haye neglected theſe precautions have 
been thrown into diforder, and routed by their own 
men. The carriages, ſuttlers, and other unarme\ 


people who follow the camp, ſhould be placed Fi 


fe 
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| POTTER may have a free paſſage through het "3 

either from the front to the rear, or from one flank 
to another. The depth of the whole army, when 
the Battalions are thus diſpoſed, will be five hundred 


t and eighty- four feet from front to rear, excluſive of 
r ke horſe and artillery : and as it is compoſed of 
r two Regiments, it mult be conſidered how each bee 


them is to be poſted. Now ſince the Regiments 
d Wire diſtinguiſhed by their reſpective marks and 

n numbers, and each of them conſiſts of ten Batta- 
h ons and a Colonel, the five firſt Battalions of the 
Y firſt Regiment ſhould be poſted in the front of the 
d army, and the other five in the left flank ; in the 
0 bangle of which, on the inſide, the Colonel of it 
d | hould take his ſtation : after which, the five firſt 
ae Battalions of the ſecond Regiment ſhould be placed 
b- Win the right flank, and the other five in the rear, 
y with their Colonel in the angle which they make 
i there. When the army is thus formed, you are to 


your whole march; which will effectually ſecure 
you againſt any cumultvary attack from the peo- 
et ple of the country. All other proviſions for that 
| purpoſe are unneceſſary, except you ſhall think fit 
now and then to ſend a troop or two of light horſe, 
or a party of Velites to drive them away: for ſuch 
| fort of diforderly people are fo afraid of regular 
forces, that they will never come within reach of 
their pikes, much leſs of their ſwords; but may ſet 
up a great ſhout perhaps, and make a feint of at- 
tacking you, like a parcel of curs barking at a 
maſtif which they dare not venture to come near. 
Thus Hannibal all the while he was traverſing 
| Gaul to invade Italy, made little or no account of 
the country people. — For the ſake of conve- 
nience and expedition upon a march, you ſhould 
ſend Pioneers before the army to make a clear paſ- 
lage for it : and theſe Pioneers ſhould be covered 
| by the light horſe that are ſent forwards to recon- 


| noitre | 


put it in motion, and to obſerve this order during 
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noitre the country, In this order an army will march 
ten miles in a day with great eaſe, and have time 
enough to encamp and refreſh itſelf before it is dark; 
for the uſual march of an army is about twenty 
miles a day. —If you ſhould happen to be attacked 
by a regular army, it cannot be fo ſuddenly but you 
will have fufficient time to put yourſelf in a proper 

poſture of defence: becauſe ſuch an army muſt 

move 1n an orderly manner, and therefore you will 


be able to draw up your forces, either in the form! 


have been deſcribing, or in fome other of the like 
nature. For if you are attacked in the front, you 
have nothing to do but to draw your Artillery from 
the flanks, and your horſe out of the rear, and to 
poſt them in the places and at the diſtances I jul 


nov recommended. The thouſand Velites in the 


front may advance; and having divided themlſclves 


into two bodies of five hundred in cach, let them 


take place betwixt the horſe and each wing of the 
army. The void which they leave may be filled 
with the two Corps of Pikemen extraordinary, 
which were poſted in the middle of the hollov 
| ſquare. The Velites extraordinary, which were in 
the rear, may divide into two bodies, and range 
themſelves along each flank of the Battalions to 
ſtrengthen them; and all the carriages, ſuttlers, &c. 
may draw off through the open ſpace, which will 
then be left into the rear of the Battalions. The 
hollow ſquare being thus left empty, let the five 
Battalions, which were in the rear, march up through 
the yacancy betwixt each flank towards the front; 
three of them advancing till they come within 
eighty feet of thoſe in the troat, and the other two 
halting at the ſame diſtance in their rear, with pro- 
per intervals betwixt them all. All this may be 
done in a very little time; and then your order of 
battle will much reſemble the firſt and principal of 
thoſe which I recommended fome time ago: and if 


it be cloſer in the front, it is likewiſe groſſer in os 
wo flan Sy 
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anks, which will make it ſo much the ſtronger. | 
ne Put as the five Battalions in the rear had poſted 
k: Weir Pikemen in their laſt ranks for the reaſons 
iy Whovementioned, it will be neceſſary upon this oc- 
ed Naſion to place them in their foremoſt ranks, in or- 
ou Mer to ſupport the front of the army: for which 
er Wurpole, they mult either wheel to the right or left 
bout (Battalion by Battalion) all at once, and like 
ne ſolid body, or the Pikemen muſt paſs through 
de ranks of the I argetmen, and place themſelves | 
the front of them, which is a much more expe- 
ou Mitious way than the other, and ſubject to leſs diſ- 
m MWirder. The ſame mult be done upon any attack, 
to I all parts of the army where the Pikemen are in 
he rear of the Targets, as I ſhall ſhew you. If the 
emy preſents himlelf in the rear, you have nothing : 


ves ore to do than to make your whole army face 
em bout to that part, and then your rear Immediately . 
the Wecomes the front, and your front the rear: after 
led Which, you muſt obſerve all the directions in form- 


ry, g that front, which 1 gave you before. If the 
low Wnemy is likely to fall upon your right flank, the 
in Whole army muſt turn its face that way, and 
nge Make the front there, as I have already ſaid; tak- 


g care to place your Cavalry, Velites, and Artil- 


ry according to that diſpoſition; in which altera- 
will Pons there is but little difference, excepting in the 
I he Wiſtance berwixt each flank, and that which there 
five Þ betwixt the front and the rear. It is true, that 
ugh p converting the right flank into the front, the 
ot; elites which are to fill the ſpace b-twixt the horſe 
thin ad the wings of the army, Gould be thole that are 
two 


eareſt the left flank; and the two corps of Pike - 
en in the area ſhould advance to fill their places: 
ut before they do that, the carriages, &c. ſhould 
uit the area, and retire through the open left by 
e Velites behind the left flank, which will then 
come the rear of the army. The other Velites, 
dich were poſted in the rear, ſhould keep their 
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place, that ſo no opening may be left, becauſe th; 
which was the rear before, will now become t 
right flank : all the other neceſſary manceuvres | 
this caſe muſt be conducted in the manner alread 


preſcribed. What has been ſaid of making 14 


of the right flank may be applied to the left; 
the like manceuvres and diſpoſition are to be be 


upon that occaſion. If the enemy be ſo numeroy 


and drawn up in ſuch a manner that he may attac 


you on two ſides at once, you muſt ſtrengthen the 


from thoſe quarters which are not attacked, by doi 
bling their ranks, and dividing all the Artillen 
Velites, and Cavalry betwixt them. But if hea 
| racks you on three or four ſides at the ſame tim 
either he or you mult be very imprudent; for fur 
ly no wile General would ever expole himſelf! 
be attacked on fo many ſides at once by a powerf 


and well- ordered army; and on the other hand, ti 


enemy cannot do it with ſucceſs, except his army 
ſo numerous that he can ſpare almoſt as many me 
as your whole army conliſts of to attack you on en 


ry ſide. If then you are fo indiſcreet as to ve! 


ture yourſelf in an enemy's country, or any oth 
Place where you may be attacked by an army thre 
times as ſtcong, and as well-diſciplined as your owt 
you have nobody to blame but yourſelf, if any mi 
fortune happens to you: but if the misfortune 
not Owing to your own imprudence, but to fon 
ſtrange and unexpected accident, you may ſave yo 
reputation, though you are totally ruined by | 
- Which was the caſc of Scipio in Spain, and Aſirub 
in Italy. Bur if the enemy is not much ſtrong 
than you are, and attacks you on two or three Gd 
at once, in hopes of throwing you into diſorder, th 
is his error and your advantage: becauſe in th 
caſe, he muſt weaken himſelf ſo much, that 5 


may eaſily ſuſtain the charge in one place, and 2 
tack him vigorouſly yourſelf | in aaother; by whi 


he mutt of conſequence be defeated. —This meth: 


of drawing up an army therefore, againſt an 
enemy who is not actually in fight, but may yer 

attack you on a ſudden, is very neceſſary ; and it is 
of great importance to accuſtom your Soldiers not 


only to be formed and to march in this order, but 
to prepare themſelves for battle, as if they were 


going to be attacked in the front, and then to fall 


W into their former order again, and move forwards: 
after which, they ſhould be ſhewn how the rear or 


either of the flanks may be converted into the front, 
and then reduced into their firſt arrangement: all 
which muſt be often practiſed, if you would have 


your army ready and expert in theſe exerciſes. This 


is a point which all Princes and Commanders ſhould 
carefully attend to: for militacy diſcipline conſiſts 


chiefly in knowing how to command and execute 


theſe things; and that only can be called a good 
and well-diſciplined army, which is perfect in the 
practice of them: and if ſuch a one was now in be- 
ing, I think it would not be poſſible to find another 
that could beat it. If it be {aid that the forming 
an army in theſe ſquares 1s attended with a good deal 


| of trouble and difficulty, I allow it; but as it is 


very neceſſary, the difficulty muſt be got over by 
frequent exerciſe; and when that is one done, all 
Kher parts of military diſcipline will ſcem light and 

ZAxoBI. I agree with you that theſe things are 
highly neceſſary, and think you have explained 
them ſo well, that nothing material has either been 
omitted, or can be added. There are two other 

points however, in which I ſhould be glad to be ſa- 

tisfied : in the firſt place, when you would convert 
either the rear or one of the flanks into the front of 
your army, and the men arc to face about to that 


| part, are they to do it by ward of command, or by 
beat of drum, or ſome other ſignal ? In the next, 


whether thoſe whom you ſent before your army to 
Clear the roads and make a free paſſige for it, ſhoul4 
f f | . | I, 


2 


3 
7 
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be Soldiers belonging to your Battalions, or othet 


ſort of people appointed on purpoſe for that ſervice? 


FaBR1210. Your firſt queſtion is very pertinent: 
for many armies have been thrown into great con. 
fuſion, when the General's orders have either not 


been heard, or miſtaken : ſuch orders therefor, 


ſhould be very clear and intelligible, eſpecially upor 
important occaſions: and if they are ſignified eithe 


by bear of drum or ſound of trumpet, it ſhould be 
done in fo diſtinct a manner, that one note or ſound 


cannot be miſtaken for another: but if they are de 


livered by word of mouth, you ſhould take grea 
care not only to avoid general terms, and to makt 


ule ct particular ones, but even in thoſe, not te 
hazard any that may admit of a double interpreta 
tion. Some armies have been ruined by their Off 


cers crying out, Give way, give way, inſtead o 
Retreat; which ſhould be a ſufficient warning neve 
to make uſe of that expreſſion again. If you wan 
to convert either the rear or one of the flanks int 
the front, and would have your men turn their fac 
that way, do not ſay Turn ye, but Face about to th 


right, the left, or the rear, as the occaſion require: 


In like manner all other words of Command ſhoul 
be plain and ſimple, as, Charge home, Stand faſt 
Advance, Retreat, &c. and if orders can bedelivere 

clearly and diſtinctly by word of mouth, let them b 

given that way; if not, make uſe of a drum or 


rumpet.——As to Pioneers, | would depute ſom 


of my own Soldiers for that ſervice ; not merely be 
cauſe the Ancients uſed to do ſo, but that I migt 
have the fewer unarmed people, and conſequent! 
the fewer incumbrances in my army : for whic 


reaſon, I would take as many as I wanted out 


_ every Battalion, who ſhould leave their arms an 
accoutrements to be taken care of by the men in tl 
next ranks to them, and be furniſhed with axe 

mattocks, ſpades, and other neceſſary implements 
that kind: ſo that when the enemy approached the 


mig 
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might preſently return to their reſpective ranks in 
the army, and take up their arms again. 
ZaxOBI. But who muſt carry their pioneering 


implements? 


FABRIZ 10. The carriages appointed for that pur- 


| poſe. 


ZaxoBr. I doubt you would not be able to 


make your Soldiers do that ſort of work. 


FABRIZ 10. Very eaſily, as I will convince you 


| before we part: but let us wave that matter at pre- 
ſent, if you pleaſe, becauſe I will tell you in the 
| firſt place, how I would ſupply them with proviſions: 
for as we have pretty well fatigued them I fuppole 
| with ſo much exerciſe, it is now high time to give 
them a little refreſhment. —— All Princes and Com- 


manders ſhould take particular care that their armes 
may be as light and little encumbered as poſlible 
that ſo they may be at all times fit and ready for 
| any enterprize or expedition. Now the difficulties 
| occaſioned either by the want or too great plenty of 
ptoviſions, may be reckoned amongſt the moſt con- 
| fiderable that are incident to an army: 


The Ancients did not give themſelves much 


trouble about furniſhing their troops with wine: for 
| when they came into countries where there was none 
to be had, they drank water with a little vinegar in 
it to give it a taſte : ſo that inſtead of wine, they 

| always carried vinegar along with them. They did 

not bake their bread in ovens, as is uſual in towns : 
for every Soldier had a certain allowance of meal 
or flour, and lard, which being kneaded together, 

made a very good and nouriſhing bread. They 

| uſed likewiſe to carry a ſufficient quantity of oats 
and barley for their horſes and other cattle : for 
| they had herds of oxen, and flocks of ſheep and 
goats, which were driven after the army, and there- 
| fore did not occaſion any great embarraſſment. To 


dcheſe precautions it was owing that their armies 


vould ſometimes march for many days together, 


through 
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: through deſart countries and rugged defiles, withoy 
_ diſtreſs or difficulty. On the contrary, our mo. 
dern armies, which can neither live without wine 


nor eat any bread but was is baked and made asi 


is in towns (of which they cannot carry a quantit 
| ſufficient for any long time) muſt often either b. 
reduced to great diſtreſs, or obliged to provid 
| themſelves with thoſe neceſſaries in a manner thz 
| mult be very troubleſome and expenſive. I woul 
there fore re-eſtabliſh this method in my army, ani 
not ſuffer any ſort of bread to be eaten by the Sol 
diers but what they made themſelves : as to wine 
I ſhould not prohibit the uſe of it, if any was brough 
into the camp; but I would not take the leaſt pain 


to procure it for them: in all other things likewil 


relating to proviſions, I would follow the examp 
of the Ancients, by which many difficulties and ir 


conveniencies might be avoided, and many gre: 


; advantages gained in an expedition. 


Zen. We have beat the enemy in a field ba 


: tle, and afterwards marched our army into his ter 
| tories, it is but reaſonable now that we ſhoul 


make our advantage of it by plundering his countr 


laying the towns under contribution, and takir 


priſoners. But firſt I ſhould be glad to know ho 


the Ancients proceeded upon ſuch occaſions. 


FasR1z1o. I take it for granted (as we had ſon 


_ converſation upon this matter once before) that yc 


will allow that wars, as they are conducted at pr 
ſent, impoveriſh not only thoſe that are beaten, b 


| thoſe allo that are conquerors z for if one (i 
loſes its territories, the other is at an immenſe e 
| pence in gaining them: which was not the caſe 
former times, when the Conqueror was always e 
riched by the victory. The reaſon of this is, ti 
the plunder is not now brought to account, as 
uſed to be formerly, but left wholly to the diſc! 
tion of the Soldiers, which occaſions two very gr 
diforders, one of which 1 have already mentione 


| 
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was enriched by a victory, as every Conſul, when he 
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| the other is; that it makes the Soldiers ſo g greedy of 
ſpoil; that they lay aſide all regard to order and mi- 


litary diſcipline : from which it has often happen- 
ed, that the Conqueror has had the victory Ck. 
ed out of his hands. The Romans, however, 


who were very attentive to this point, provided 


againſt both theſe inconventencies, by ordering that 
to the public, who 
ſhould afterwards diſpoſe of it as they thought fit. 

For this purpole, they had public officers attending 
their armies, whom they called Queſtors or Trea- 


| ſurers, in whoſe hands all the booty taken in war 


was depoſited ; out of which, the Conſul paid the 
Soldiers, defrayed the expences of the ſick and 


wounded, and all other neceſſary charges of the ar- 


my. The Conſul indeed had a power of diſtribut- 


ing ſome part of the plunder amongſt the Soldiers, 
and he often did ; but this was not attended with 5 


any ill conſequence : for when the enemy was con- 


quered, all the ſpoil that had been taken from them 
was placed in the middle of the army, and a certain 


proportion of it given to the Soldiers, according to 
their rank and merit, 
more intent upon victory than plunder: 


never purſued them, nor even fo much as ſtirred 
out of their ranks, the Cavalry, and other light- 


armed forces, being employed for that purpale : 
for- if the plunder was to have been the property of 
the firſt men that laid hold of it, it would neither 
have been reaſonable or poſſible ro have kept the 
Legions firm and quiet in their ranks; and therefore 


ſuch a meaſure muſt have been of very bad cons 
Hence it came to paſs that the public 


entered Rome in triumph at his return from the 


wars, always brought with him the greateſt part of 


the treaſure which he had amaſſed by contributions 
Voi. W N 


This cuftor made them . 


for after 
| the legionary Soldiers had defeated the enemy, they 
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and plundering. the enemy, into tlie common Stoc 
——The Ancients acted very wiſely in anbt! 
point relating to this matter : for they ordered t 
third part of eveiy man's pay to be lodged int 
| hands of the Standard-bearer of his Corps, who v 
not to be accountable for it till the end of the v 
This ſeems to have been done for two reaſons : 
| the firſt place to ſave their money, which they oth 
wiſe might have ſquandered away in idle and uni 
ceſſary expences, as moſt young men are apt to 
when they have too much in their pockets: and 
the next, to make them more reſolute and ob 
nate in defending their Colours, as they muſt kn 
that if the Standard was taken, they ſhould | 
all their arrears ——A due obſervation” of th 
Inſtitutions, I think, would very much con 
bute to revive the ancient E Ip 
amongit us, 
| Zaxopi. When an army is upon a march, 
muſt certainly be expoſed to many dangerous ac 
dents, to obviate and avert which, the utmoſt ſa 
city and abilitics of the General, as well as the m 
determined bravery of the Soldiers, are neceſſary 
be exerted. You would much oblige us, Sir, 15 
would point out thoſe occaſions. 
__ FapR1z10, I ſhall very willingly comply 1 
your requeit, ſince theſe things are abſolutely. 
ceflary to be known by one that is deſirous of be 
perſectiy inſtructed in the Art of War. A Gent 
then ought above all things to beware of Ambuſ 
Whilſt his army is upon a march; into which 
may either happen to fall, or be cunningly dra 
by the enemy before he is aware. To prevent 
firſt, he ſhould end out ſtrong parties to reconnol 
the country, and be particularly circumſpect i 
abounds with woods and mountains, becauſe th 
ere the ſitteſt places for Ambu'icades, which 4 


Limes prove the deRmaion of a whole army, Y 
f 
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the General is not aware of them; but can do him 
no harm when he is. Flights of birds, and clouds 
of duſt, have frequently diſcovered an enemy: for 
whenever the enemy approaches they mult of courſe 
raiſa a great duit, which ſhould ſerve you there- 
fore as a ſufficient warning to prepare for an attack, 
It has often happened likewiſe, that when Generals 
have obſerved a great number of pigeons or other 

birds, that uſually fly together in flocks, ſuddenly 

take wing, and hover about in the air a great while 
without lighting again, they have ſuſpected there 
was an Ambuſcade thereabout; in which caſe, by 

ſeading out parties to diſcover it, they have ſome- 
times eſcaped the enemy, and ſometimes defeated 

_ therh. To avoid being drawn into an Ambuſ- 


cade by the enemy, you muſt be very cautious of 


truſting to flattering appearances : for inſtance, if 
| -the enemy ſhould leave a conſiderable booty in your 
way, you ſhould ſuſpect there is a hook in the bait; 
or if a ſtrong party of the enemy ſhould fly before 
a few of your men, or a few of their men ſhould 
"tage a ſtrong party of your army; or if the enemy 
runs away on a ſudden, without any apparent cauſe, 
it is to reaſonable to imagine there is ſome artifice 
in it, and that they know very well what they are 
about: ſo that the weaker and more, remiſs they 
| ſeem to be, the more it behoves you to be upon 
your guard, if you would avoid falling into their 
Snares. For this purpoſe, you are to at a double 
part; and though you ought not to be without 


your private apprehenſions, yet you ſhould ſeem _ 


outwardly to undervalue and deſpiſe them: the one 
will make you more vigilant, and leſs apt to be ſur- 
_ prized; and the other, inſpire your Soldiers with 


courage and aſſurance of victory. You ſhould al- 


ways remember likewiſe, that an army is expoſed 
to more and greater dangers in marching through 
an ee s country, than in a field battle: upon 


M2 =" which. 
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which account, it concerns a general to be doubl 


citcumſpect at ſuch times. The firſt thing h 
ought to do is, to get an exact map of the whol, 


country through which he is to march; that ſo the 


may have a perfect knowledge of all the towns, the 
diſtance from each other, the roads, mountain: 
rivers, woods, moraſſes, and the particular ſituatio 
and nature of them. For this purpole, it is nece 
ſary to procure ſeveral perſons by different mean 

and from different parts, who are well acquainte 
with thoſe places, whom he ſhould examine ſeparate 
ly, and compare their accounts, that ſo he may b 
able to form a true judgment of them : beſide 
which, he ſhould fend out parties of horſe under ex 
perienced Commanders, not only to diſcover th 
enemy, but to obſerve the quality of the countr 
and to fee whether it agrees with his map, and th 
information he has received, He muſt likewi 
keep a ftrit eye over his guides, whom he ſhoul 
encourage to ſerve him faithfully, with promiſes 
great rewards, if they did their duty, and threate 

them with the ſevereſt puniſhment, if they deceive 
him. But above all things, he ought to keep h 
| deſigns very ſecret; which is a matter of the utmo 
importance in all military enterprizes : and to pr 
vent his army from being thrown into diſorder b 
any fudden attack, he ſhould order his men to | 
_ conſtantly prepared for it: for if a thing of th: 
Find is foreſeen and expected, it is neither ſo tert 
ble nor prejudicial when it happens, as it othervi 
might have been. Many, in order to prevent co 
fuſion upon a march, have placed their carriag 

and unarmed people near the ſtandard, and orde 
ed them to follow it as cloſe as poſlible ; that fo 
there ſhould be occaſion either to halt or retrea 
they might do it with greater eaſe and readinel: 
which, I think, is a cuſtom. not unworthy of imit 
ion... A General ſhould allo be very careful neith 
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to ſuffer one part of his forces to detach itſclf 
from the other whilſt they are upon a march, nor 
to let any of the Corps move faſter or lower than 


the reſt: for then his army would become weak 


and unconnected, and conſcquently expoſed to 
greater danger. It is neceſſary, therefore, to poſt 
officers along the flanks, to keep an uniform pace 
amongſt them, by reſtraining theſe that march too 
faſt, and quickening others that move too flow; 
which cannot be done more properly than by beat 
of drum, or ſound of ſome muſical inſtrument. 
The roads ſhould alſo be laid open, and cleared 
in ſuch a manner, that one Battalion at leaſt may 
march through them at a time, in order of battle. 

The quality and cuſtoms of the enemy are to be 
conſidered in the next place, and whether they 
uſually make their attack in the morning, or at 
noon, or in the evening, and whether they are 
more powerful in horſe or F foot: according to which 
circumitances, you are to regulate your own pro- 
ceedings and preparations. But let us ſuppoſe 
ſome particular caſe, It happens ſometimes that a 
General is obliged to decamp before the enemy, 
becauſe he is not able to cope with them, and endea- 
vours to avoid an engagement: but as ſoon as the » 
enemy are aware of it, they likewiſe decamp, and 
preſs ſo hard upon his rear; that they mult probably 


come up with him, and force him to an engage- 


ment before ke can pals a river that lies in his Way. 
Now, ſome who have been in this dangerous ſitua- 
tion have thrown up a deep ditch in the rear of their 
army, and filled it with fagots, and other combuſ- 
tible matter, which they have ſet fire to, and there- 
by gained time to pals the river in ſafety, betore the 
enemy could get over the dutch. 

Z AN OBI. I can hardly think ſuch an expedient 
as this could be of much ſervice, becauſe I remem- 
ber to have read, that Hanno the Cartuaginizn be» 
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ing ſurrounded by the enemy, ſet fire to a parcel of | 
fagots on that ſide where he deſigned to make his 
pu -P which had ſuch an effect, that the enemy 
thinking him ſufficiently ſecured from eſcaping in 
that quarter, drew off their guards to another; but 
as ſoon has he was aware of that, he ordered his 
men to throw their targets before their faces, to 
defend them from the flames and ſmoke, and to 
puſh through the fire; by nich means, he got 

clear with his whole ara: y. - 


Fapr1zio, Very true; but recolle& what 1 


ſaid, and compare it with what Hanno did: I told 
you that the others cauſed a deep ditch to be thrown 
up, and filled with combuſibles. which they ſet on 
fire: ſo that the enemy had not only the fire but 
the dicth to paſs before they could come at them. 
Now Hanno had no ditch, and therefore as he de- 
ſigned to paſs. through the fire, he took care it 
| ſhould not be a very fierce one: otherwiſe, that 
alone would have ſtopped him, without any ditch, 


Do not you remember that when Nabis was belieg- 
ed in Sparta by the Romans, ke ler fire to that part 
of the town in which he was himſelf, to prevent the 


enemy, who had already got poſſeſſion of ſome. 
| ſtreets, from advancing any farther ? by which, he 
not only ſtopped them where they were, but drove 
them entircly out of the town again. But to return. 


Quintus Luctatius, the Roman, having the Cim- 


brlans cloſe at his rear, and coming to a river which 
he wanted to paſs, ſeemed determined to halt there 


and fight them; for which purpoſe, he fixed his 
n threw up entrenchments, erected tents, 


and ſent out parties of horſe to forage : in ſhort, 
he acted in ſuch a manner, that the Cimbrians be- 
ing fully perſuaded he deſigned to encamp there, 
entrenched themſelves, and ſent out ſeveral parties 
into the country as he had done; which Luctatius 
being aware of, immediately ſtruck his tents, and 


e 
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_—_ [75 the river without any moleſtation. Some 
| have. diverted the courſe of a river, when they had 
no other means of paſſing it, and drawn off ons part 
of the ſtream other way, till the other has become 
fordable. When the current is very rapid, the 
* of and heavieſt horſe ſhould be placed higher 
the ſtream than the foot, to break the force of i Me 
a facilitate their paſſage; and the light horſe ra- 
ther lower than the foot, to pic! up any of them 
that may happen to be carried away by it: but ri- 
vers that are not fordable muſt be paſſed by the help 


and therefore it is neceſſiry to carry proper mate- 

rials and implements for the conſtruction of them 

along with an army. It happens ſometimes that 
you find the enemy poſted on the other ſide to op- 
poſe your paſſage: in which caſe, I would recom- 
mend an expedient made uſe of by Julius Czſar 
in Gaul, who coming to a river, and finding Ver- 
cingetorex poſted with an army on the oppolite 
. bank, marched down one {ide of it for ſcveral days, 
wh! It Vercingetorex marched down the other. At 
t laſt, Cæſar having encamped in a woody part of the 
country, where he could conceal part of his men, 


5 drew three cohorts out of every Legion, and left 
ie them there, with orders to throw a bridge over the 
„e tiver, and to fortify it as ſoon as he could when he 
n. was gone: after which, he purſued his march. Ver- 
1. eingetorex, in the mean time, obſerving the number 


eh of his legions was the ſame, and not ſuſpecting that 
any part of them were left behind, attended his mo- 


vi tions as he had done before, on the other ſide ; but FE 
ts. when Cæſar thought the bridge was finiſhed, he 

rt, made a ſudden counter-march, and finding every 
e. thing executed according to his orders, immediately 5 
e, paſſed the river without any oppoſition. 

ies ZAxoßl. What rule or mark is there by which 
us one may diſcover a ford with any certainty ? bt. 

nd n FarR210. 


of bridges, pontoons, and other ſuch conveniencies; 
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FABRIZ IO. A river is always the ſhalloweſt and 
moſt fordable where you ſee a ſort of a ridge or 
ſtreak acroſs it, betwixt the cal of a pool and the 
head of a ſtream ; | becauſe there is more gravel 
and ſand left there than in any other place: the 
truth of which obſervation has been confirmed 
by long experience, and therefore it may be depend- 
ed upon. 8 
Zaxopi, But ſuppoſe the bottom ſhould either 
be ſo rough and aa or ſo loft and full of 
holes, that Cavalry cannot pale with lafety 7 wat 
remedy is there in that caſe? 
FagRIZz IO I would make burdles and ok hem” 
over which they might paſs with eaſe. —But to 
proceed. If a General and his army happen to be 
incloſed in a paſs betwixt two mountains, out of 
which there are but two ways of extricating himſelf, 
one in bis front, the other in his rear, and they are 
both occupied by the enemy, there is (till a method 
left to get clear of them, which has been practiſed | 
by others with ſucceſs in ſuch circumſtances z and 
that is, to throw up a very deep and large ditch in 
his rear, with an intent, as it may ſeem, to ſecure 
himſelf effectually on that ſide, and to take all other 
methods to make the enemy believe he deſigns to 
exert his whole ſtrength in the front, in order to 
force his way out on that ſide, if poſſible, without 
apprehend: ng any danger in his rear. The enemy, 
therefore, in the like caſes, having been deceived by 
| theſe appezrances, have naturally turned their whole 
force from the rear where they thought they had 
him ſafe, to block him up more ſecurely in the front: 
upon which, he has taken an opportunity of ſud- 
_ denly throwing a draw. bridge over the ditch, and 
eſcaped that way out of the hands of the enemy. 
Lucius Minucius, the Roman Conſul, and his army, 
being ſhut up by the enemy in the mountains of 
Liguria, and ſeeing to other means to get clear of 
| them, 
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hem, ſent a body of Numidians which he had with 


pim, very badly armed, and mounted upon poor 
lean horſes; towards the paſs that was blocked up 


by the enemy, who immediately doubled their 


it wich vigour upon their firſt appearance: but per- 
ceividg, as they came nearer, what a pitiful figure 
they made, they drew off part of their guards. he 


nerals, when they have been attacked by a much 
ſuperior force, have drawn up their men very 
clole together, and ſuffered themſclves to be ſur- 


Mark Anthony, in his retreat out of Parthia, ob- 
ſerving the enemy attacked him early every morn- 


all day long, reſolved afterwards not to decamp till 
the refs of the day, without any diſturbance. The 


o cover the heads of the firſt with their targets, 


the third of the ſecond, the fourth of the third, and 


ſo on: by which means the whole army was under 
i roof as it were, and ſafe from their arrows, 


This 


5 


guards, and took all neceſſary mcaſures to defend 


Num! :dians being aware of this, preſently ſer i ſpurs 
do their horſes, and made fo furious an attack upon 
thoſe that were left, that they broke through them, 
Fl afterwards made ſuch havock and devaſtation 
in the adjacent country, that the enemy were forced 
to quit their poſts, and leave the paſs open for Mi- 
pucius and his whole army to come out of the 
mountains where they had been ſhut up. Some Ge- 


rounded by the enemy; in order to make their way 
by one reſolute puſh through that part of their army 
which thry ſaw was the thinneſt and weakeſt; and 
this method has ſometimes ſucceeded very well. 


ing when he was decamping, and harraſſed his rear 


noon: upon which, the Parthians concluding he 
vould not move at all that day, returned to their 
own Camp, and left him to continue his march all 


ame Commander, to guard againſt the arrows of 
the Parthians, ordered all his men to kneel down 
vhen the enemy drew near, and the ſecond rank 


* 
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This is all that occurs to my memory at preſent 
concerning the accidents that may happen to an ar- 
my upon a march: if you have no other queſtions 
to aſk relating to this matter, I will pals on to ano⸗ 
ther uu of our — L 5 


Int END OF THE FIFTH BOOK» 
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BOOK vi. 


THE CONTENTS. 


What ſort of Situations the Romans and Greeks made 
choice of fer their encampmants. The form of an En- 

' campment. Concerning the Centinels and Guards 
that are poſted about a Camp : and the neceſ ity of 
obſerving who goes out and comes into it. Of Mi- 
litary Juſtice, aud the method taken by the An- 
cients in puniſhing offenders. That the Ancients 
allowed neither Women nor Gaming in their Armies. 
Their method of decamping. That they uſed to 
encamp in bealthful ſituations, and where they could 
neither be ſurrounded by an enemy, nor cut off from 
Proviſion. Directions concerning Proviſions, How 
to encamp more or leſs than four Regiments or Le- 
gions ; and what number of men is ſufficient to 

' fight an Enemy. What means ſome Generals have 
uſed to get clear of any Enemy. How to make u 
Prince become ſuſpicious of his Counſellors and Conſi- 
dants, and to divide his forces. How to ſuppreſs 
Mutiny and Diſcord in an army. In what manner 
the Ancients interpreted bad Omens and other finiſter 
events. That an enemy ſhould not be reduced to deſ- 
pair: aud of ſeveral artifices that may be uſed to 
decoy and over-reach them. In what manner a 
ſaſpected town or country is to be ſecured; and 
bow to gain the affeftions of a people. That 4 
War ſhould not be carried on in Winer. 


| | Zaxopr, \INCE we are going to vary our 
: | Subject, I beg leave to lay down 
| oy office; and hope Battiſta della Palla will take 
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than otherwiſe,— 


perhaps that I ſhould have firſt encamped my army, 
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it up: in ſome doing, we ſhall in ſome meaſur, 
imitate the example of experienced Commander, 
- whoin time of battle (as Signor Fabrizio has inform 4 
ed us) generally place the beſt of their men in the 


front and rear of their armies; that the former may H 


begin the attack with vigour, and the latter ſuppon 15 
it with reſolution: Coſimo Rucellai therefore va 
wiſely pitched upon to lead the van (if I may ue 
the expreſſion) in this converſation, and Bartiſta dell; 
Palla to bring up the rear : Loigi Alamanni, and 
1, took upon us to conduct the ſecond line: and x 
we all readily ſubmitted to the charge aſſigned us 
0 dare ſay Battiſta will do the ſame. | 
 BarTT1sTa. I have hitherto ſuffered myſelf to be 
governed entirely by the company, and ſhall do { 
for the future. Let us intreat you then, Signor Fa. 
brizio, to proceed in your diſcourſe, and to > excul 
: this interruption. 
 _Farr1200. If it is any interruption, it is an agree- 
able one J aſſure you; for this change of officers, a; 
I told you before, rather refreſhes my recollection 
But to reſume our Subject. |t 
is now time to encamp and repoſe our army in ſecu. 
rity : for all creatures, you know, naturally require 
due intervals of reſt from their Jabour, and no- 
body can properly be ſaid to reſt, thar does not en- 
joy ſecurity at the ſame time. You might except 


and then ſhewn the order of a march, and laſt of all 
| how it ſhould be formed to engage an enemy, But 
J have done quite the contrary ; and indeed I was 
| obliged to it: for as | was to ſhew what an army 
| ppon a march had to do, when it was forced on 
a ſudden to prepare for action, it was neceſſary to 
tell you firſt in what order of battle it ſhould be 
dran up.——Now to lodge your men in ſecurity, 
your camp ought to be ſtrong and well governed: 
the former of which points depends either upon art, 
or the nature of its ſituation; the latter, upon 2 
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| and good diſcipline in the Commander. The Grecks 
vſed to look out for a ſituation that was ſtrong by 
nature; and never would encamp in any place that 

vas not fortified either by a mountain or a river, or 
wood, or ſome other defence of that kind: the Ro- 
mans, on the contrary, not depending ſo much 
vpon nature as art and good diſcipline in their en- 
campments, conſtantly made choice of ſituations 
where they could range their forces in their uſual 
order, and exert their whole ſtrength upon occaſion. 
Hence it came to paſs that the form of their en- 
campments was always the fame; becauſe they ne- 
ver ſwerved from their eſtabliſhed diicipline, but 
picched upon a ſituation which they could make 

conformable to it: whereas the Greeks were often 


& obliged to vary the form and manner of their en- 


campments, becauſe they made their diſcipline give 
way to the ſituation of the place, which could not 
always be the ſame, or ſimiler.—— When the ſitua- 
tion therefore was hos indifferent, the Romans uſed 
to ſupply that defect by art and induſtry: : and ſince 
I have hitherto propoſed the conduct of that people 
as a model] in moſt caſes, I would likewiſe recom- 
mand their method in the encampment of their ar- 
mies: not that I would follow it exactly in every 
particular, but in ſuch only as may beſt ſuit the 
E circumſtances of the preſent times. I have told you 


more than once already, that they had two 1 


gions of their own Citizens in their Conſular armies, 
amounting to about eleven thouſand foot and ſix 
hundred horſe; beſides which, they had eleven 
thouſand more foot compoſed of the auxiliaries fur- 
niſhed by their friends and confederates : but they 
never had a greater nuinber of auxiliaries than of 
their own Citizens in thoſe armies ; except in their 
horſe, in which they were not ſo ſcrupulous. 1 told 
you likewiſe, that they always potted their Legions 
in the center, and their auxiliarics in each wing, 
whenever they came to an egagement 3 which cul- 
WES 


.___ doubled, there is nothing more to be done than 


8 aud the ſame number of Auxiliaries: and this l. 
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tom they alſo obſerved in their encampments, as vol 
muſt have read, I dare ſay, in ancient Hiſtory; zi 

| therefore I ſhall not trouble you; now with a Ml 
cumſtantial detail of the method they followed opal 

ſuch occaſions, but content myſelf with informal 

you in what manner I would chuſe to encamp if 
army at preſent; from whence'you will eafily pi 
ceive what I have borrowed from the Romans 
You know that as they had two Legions in a Co 
ſular army, I have likewiſe compoſed mine of wil 

Regiments, each conſiſting of fix thouſand foot ai 

three hundred horſe : you remember into how ma 

Hattalions I divided them, in what manner they 
armed, and by what names the different forces if 

Which they conſiſt are diſtinguiſhed : you kng 

laſtly, that in drawing them up either for battle 
a march, I have made mention of no other troup 
but only ſhewn that when their number is to} 


double the ranks. ——PBur now I am to ſhew yout 
method of encamping, I ſhall not confine myſelf 
two Regiments only, but inform you how a wh 
amy ſhould be diſpoſed of, confifliing (like thoſe 
the Romans) of two Regiments of our own ford 


to give you a clear idea of a complete encampmet 
for in the exerciſes and operations which I havel 
therto deſcribed and recommended, there wal 
. occaſion to bring a whole army into the field at ont 
In order then to encamp an army of twenty 

- thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, divided it 
four Regiments, two of our own Subjects and 
of Auxiliaries, I would obſerve this method. A 

I had pitched upon a convenient ſituation, I v 
erect my Standard in the middle of a Square, 
hundred feet deep on every ſide ; one of which 
ſhould face the eaſt, another the weſt, another! 
north, and another the ſouth: and in this {qu 
the General ſhould fix his quarters, In the 0 
. pl 
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place, (as it was generally the practice of the Ro- 
mans; and ſeems worthy of imitation) I would ſepa- 
rate my Soldiers from the people who do not carry 


arms, and ſuch as ought to be ready and fit for 


action from thoſe that are loaded and encumbered 
in another manner: for which purpoſe, I would 
quarter either all or the greater part of my Soldiers 
on the eaſt ſide of the camp, and the others on the 
weſt; making the eaſt ſide the front, the weſt the 
rear, and the north and ſouth the flanks of my camp. 
To diſtinguiſh the quarters of my Soldiery I would 
draw two parallel lines thirteen hundred and ſixty 
feet in length, and at the diſtance of fixty from each 
other, from the General's Standard towards the eaſt; 


at the extremity of which, I would have the eaſtern ” 


gate of my camp. By theſe means, a paſſage would 
formed directly from that gate to the General's 
quarters of twelve hundred and ſixty feet in length, 5 
(for the diſtance from the Standard to the extremity 
of his quarters on every ſide is an hundred feet) and 
this, interval ſhould be called the Main Paſſage. In 
the next place, let another paſſage be drawn from 
the ſouth to the north gate acroſs the Main Paſſage, 
and cloſe by the eaſt ſide of the General's quarters, 


which ſhuuld be two thouſand five hundred feet in 


length (as it 1s to reach from one flank of the camp 
to the other) and ſixty in breadth : and let this be 
called the Croſs-way. Having thus marked out 
the General's quarters, and drawn theſe two paſſa- 
ges, I would proceed to provide quarters for the 
two Regiments of my own Subjects: one of which 
I would lodge on the right hand, and the other on 
the left of the Main Paſſage. For this purpoſe, 1 
would place thirty-two lodgments on the left, and 
0 many more on the right of that paſſage, leaving 
a ſpace betwixt the Sixteenth and Seventeenth lodg- 
ment of Sixty feet in breadth for a Traverſe- -way OO. 
paſs nh the midſt of the quarters of theſe two 
Regiments, as you may ſee it marked out in the 
Plan 
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plan of an encampment which I luck ly happen u 

have in my pocket. In the front of theſe two lodge 
ments, on each fide of the Main Paſſage where th 
border upon the Croſs-way, I would quarter 0 2 
Commanders of my Gens d' Armes, and their pili 
vate men in the "re lodgments next adjoining y 3 
them: for as IL. have allowed an hundred and HHH 
Gens d Armes to each Regiment, there would 
ten private men in every one of theſe compart men 
The tents of the Commanders ſhould be eighy 5 


— 


$ 


private men thirty in depth and ſixty in bread 
HBut J muſt here deſire you to remember once ii 
- all, that whenever I make uſe of the word breadili 
I mean the ſpace that is extended from north 
ſjouth; and when I ſpeak of depth, I would be uf 
& derſtood to defign that which ranges from eaſt 
weſt.- 
are to be on each fide of the Main Paſſace, and u 


al fame ſpace with that occupied by the Gens d' Arme 


bundred and fifty in each Regiment, would like 
* wiſe amount to ten in every tent: and in ther 
.  maining fixteenth | would lodge their Commande 
aſſigning them the ſame room with that taken y 


Cavalry then of both Regiments being thus provil 
ed with quarters of each ſide of the Main Paſſig 
will direct us how to diſpoſe of our Infantry, 6 
5 mall ſhew you in the next place. 


hundred horſe belonging to each Regiment, at 
i» their officers, in thirty-two lodgments on each (0 
of the Main Paſſage, beginning from the croſs- vi 
and that J have left a void ſpace, ſixty feet 


1 lodgment for a traverſe-way. I ordet then to qu 
ter the twenty , of which the two Re 


feet broad and twenty deep; and thoſe of the T 


-In the next fifteen compartments whid 
the eaſt of the Traverſc-way (and to take up tit 


1 would quarter my light horſe ; which being 


by the Commanders of the Gens d'Armes. Th 


Lou have obſerved how I have quartered the thr 


- breadth, betwixt the ſixteenth and ſeventeeil 


Men 


Battalions behind the Cavalry on both"fiies of the 


nant Colonel of the Battalion, who would then be 


lodgment. The other fifteen lodgments I would 


of the Main Paſſage, and on the eaſt of the tra- 


in breadth, for the Lieutenant Colonel of the two 


Battalions, who would then be cloſe a-breaſt with 
the Commanders of the light horſe. The two firſt 


ranges of lodgments being thus occupied, would 
conſiſt partly of Cavalry, and partly of Infantry: 


but as the Cavalry ſhould always be clean and ready 
for action, and the horſemen have no Servants al- 
lowed to aſſiſt them in dreſſing and taking care of 


their horſes, the foot of the two Battalions "that are 


mans, 


Yor. IV. N on 
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ments conſiſt, I Would appoint lodgments PIE wh. 


Maio Paſlage ; each of which ſhould be thirty 
feet in length and ſixty 1 in breadth, like the others, 
and ſo cloſe to thoſe of the horſe that they ſhould 
join together, Ia every firſt lodgment, beginning 
from the Croſs way, I would quarter the Lieute- 


in a line with the Commander of the Gens d' Armes: 
and this lodgment only ſhould be forty feet in 
breadth, and twenty in depth. In the ncxt fifteen 
ldgments reaching to the traverſe-way, [ would 
quarter a Battalion of foot on each fide of the Main 
Paſſage; the number of which amounting to four 
hundred and fifty, there would be thirty in every 


place contiguous to the light horſe on each ſide 
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verſe-way, allowing them the ſame dimenſions with 
thoſe on the weſt : and in each range of theſe I 
would quarter one Battalion, aſſigning the ſixteenth, 
which ſhould be twenty feer in length, and forty 


quartered next to them ſhould be obliged to wait 
upon them for that purpoſe : in conſideration cf 
which, they ſhould be excuſed from all other duty 
in the camp, according to the practice of the Ro- 


Leaving a void ſpace BY of ſixty feet wide, on 
the back of the lodgments on each ſide of the Main 
Paſſage, one of which may be 0 the firſt nd 
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on the right, the other, the firſt way on the left, I 
would mark out another range of 'thirt two 
double lodgments parallel to rhe others, and. with 
their back parts cloſe together; allowing the ſame 
dimenſions with an interval likewiſe betwix: the 
ſixteenth and ſeventeenth for the traverſe-way : and 
in each of theſe I would quarter four Battalions, 
with their Commanders in the firſt and laſt of them. 
Ia the next place, 1 would leave another ſpace of 
ſixty fert wide on the back of theſe two lodgments, 
for a way which ſhould be called the ſecond way on 
the right, on one ſide the Main Paſſage; and the 


: ſecond way on the left, on the other: cloſe to which, 


I would have another range of double lodgments 
on each ſide of the Main Paſſage, in every reſpect 


ke the other two; in which I would quarter the 


four remaining Battalions, and their Licutenant 


Colonels : ſo that all the Cavalry and Infantry of 


our own two Regiments would be diſpoſed of in 
fix ranges, or lines of double lodgments, with the 
Main Paſſage betwixt them. As to the two 
auxiliary Battalions (ſuppoſing them to conſiſt of 
the ſame number and ſort of forces) I would place 
them on each fide of our own, in the like order and 
number of double lodgments: the two firſt lines 
of which ſhould be partly horſe, and partly foot, 
and at the diſtance of ſixty feet from the two third 
lines of our own on each fide the Main Paſſage, to 
make room for a way betwixt them, which ſhould 

be called on one fide, the third way on the right; 
and on the other, the third way on the left. After 
this, I would mark out two other lines of lodgments, 
parallel to the firſt on each ſide of the Main Paſſage, 
and divided like thoſe of our own Battalions, un 
ſpaces of ſixty feet betwixt them for other ways, 


Which ſhould be numbered and denominated from 


their fituation and diſtance from the Main F 
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diviſions of it, ncluding the Main Paſſage, Tra- 


a void ſpace left of two hundred feet in width, ber- 
wixt the lodgments and the foſſe which ſhould en- 
compaſs them: ſo that computing the whole diſtance 
from the center of the General's quarters to the caſt- 


ern gate, you will find that it amounts to thirteen. 
hundred and ſixty feet. —— There are ſtull remain- 


iog two vacant intervals, one from the General's 


quarters to the South, an the other from thence 
Ito the North gate of the Camp; each of which 
(reckoning from the center) is twelve hundred and 

fifty feet in length. Deducting then f:om each 


Jof theſe ſpaces an hundred feet, which are taken 
vp by the General's quarters on each fide, and nine- 
ty feet on each fide for an Area or Piazza, and ſixty 
3 for a way to divide the two above mentioned {paCes 
ia the middle, and two hundred more for the inter- 
I val betwixt the lodgments and the foſſe, there will 
be a ſpace left of eight hundred feet in breadth, 


Jon each ſide; the depth being the ſame with that 
of the General's quarters. Theſe 1 ſpaces being pro- 
Eperly divided, wil! make forty lod;zments on both 
ſides of the General's quarters, each of which will 
be an hundred feet long, and foriy broad: and in 


Echarge or buſineſs in the army; leaving ſome of 
teers, and attendants upon the General. On the 
backſide of the General's quarters I would make a 
veſt ſide of the eighty lodgments juft mentioned: 


a would be included betwixt that pallage and 
N2 the 


17 


with thirteen ways or paſſages betwixt the ſeveral 


verſe, and Croſs- ways. —Beſides this, I would have 


and two hundred in depth, for a line of lodgments 


theſe I would quarter the Colonels of the ſeveral 
Regiments, the Paymaſters, the Quartermaſter- Ge- 
| Fneral, and in ſhort, all thoſe that had any particular 
chem vacant for the reception of ſtrangers © or volun- 
paſſage from north to ſouth ſixty-two feet wide, and 


Fall it the HEA D-war, which ſhould run along the 


and then thoſe lodgments, "and the General's quar- 
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the croſs-way. From the. head-way I would dray 


Way. Theſe two paſſages being drawn, 1 would 
make a market - place, or ſquare, at the beginning 
of the market-way, Over againſt the General's qua: 
ters, and joining to the head-way, which ſhould be tua 
hundred and forty feet on every ſide. On the righ 


of quarters, each of which ſhould contain eight coy. 
ble lodgments, which ſhould be thirty feet in depth, 

ſupernumerary horſe belonging to the auxiliary Re. 
for all of 3 there, I would quarter thoſe that 


were excluded in {ome of the eighty lodgments neu 
to the General's quarters, bur chicfly in thoſe the 


ate a thouſand of the former, and five hundred d 


Regiments having two 1 Pikemen, and cn: 


another paſſage direct! from the General's quarters 
pallag * 9 


to the weſtern gate of the camp, which ſhould be LE 


lixty feet wide, and of the ſame length with the 
Main Paſſage; and this ſhould be called the Market. 
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and left of the market-place, I would have a roy 
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and ſixty in breadth ; that is, ſixteen on each han! 
of the inarket-pjace, In theſe I would lodge th: 


giments: and if there ſhould not be room enougt 


lie neareſt the folſe. 
It now remains that we ſhould quarter our Pike 
men and Velites extraordinary; for you know ther 


the latter in every Regiment : fo that our own tw 
thouſand Velites extraordinary, and thoſe of tie 


Auxiliaries as many more, we have {till ſix thouſan 
toot to diſpoſe of; all of whom 1 would quarter o 


the three ſides of the foſſe, in the weſtern part d 1 


the camp. For this purpoſe, I would have a ro 
of five double lodgments, an hundred and ff 
feet long, and an hundred and twenty wide, ontit 
. welt fide, of the north end of the hrad-way, leavin! 
a vacant ſpace of two hundred feet betwixt thei 
and the foſſe: which row conſiſting of ten ſing! 
: lodgments, and every lodgment being thirty fer 
deep, and ſixty wide, would contain three hund 
too: 3 that is, thirty in every one of e. Nen 


| 
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to theſe (but with an interval of fixty-two feet bet- 
vixt them) I would place another row of five dou- 
ble lodgments of the ſame dimenſions ; and after 
that, another; and ſo on till there were five rows 
Jof five double lodg ments of the fame fize, and with 
the ſame intervals betwixt them, all in a right line 
one with another, at the diſtance of two hundred 
W fcet from the foſſe on the welt of the head- -way, 
W and on the north fide of the camp : fo that there 
E would be fifty lodgments in all, which would con- 
W tain fifteen hundred men. Turn! ing then from the 
left towards the weliern gate, | would mark out 
five other rows of double lodgments in the ſpace 
betwixt the laſt of the other five and that gate, of 
tbe ſame contents and proportion, but with intervals 
Jof only thirty fert betwixt one row and the other; 
ia which 1 would likewiſe quarter fifteen hundred 
men: and in this manner, all the Pikemen and Ve- 
© lites extraordinary belonging to our own two Regi- 
ments would be diſpoſed of in ten rows of double 
lodgments, that is, an hundred ſingle ones, (reckon- 
ing ten in a row) along the range of the foſſe from 
ibe north to the welt © gate. la the like manner 1 
would provide for the Pikemen and Velites extra- 
ordinary belonging to the auxiliary Regiments; 
quartering them all in ten rows of double logg 
ments of The ſlams dimenſions, and with the ſame 
intervals betwixt them, along the range of the foſle, 
from the weſt to the ſouth gate; allowing their Co- 
| lonels and other officers to take up ſuch quarters 
there as ſhould be moſt convenient for them. 
My Artillery I would plant all along the banks 
on the inſide of the foſſe: and in the vacant ſpace, 
| which would be ſtill left on the weſt ſide of the 
| Head-way, I would lodge all the unarmed people, 


and impediments belonging to the camp. Now _ 


you mult know by the word | Impediments, the An- 
cients meant all the baggage, and people, and 


ores that are neceſſary | in an army, except the Sol- 
N * diers; 


unoccupied by them. Of the four void {paces which 
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diers; 5 As Carpenters, Joiners, Smiths, Stone- cut. ; 
tere. Matons, Engineers, Cannoneers (though in. 
deed thele laſt may properly be reckoned Soldiers) 
Herdſmen, Oxen and Sheep for the ſuſtenance of | 
the army, Cooks, Butchers; in ſhort, all manner 
of Aitificers and implements, together with proper = 
vehicles and beaſts of burden to carty the ammuni. 
tion, proviſions, and other requiſites. However, | | 
would not aflign ſeparate and diſtin lodgments for 
all theſe things 3 but content myſelf with ordering 
that ſome paſlages ſhould be left entirely clear and 


would be left betwixt theſe paſſages, I would ap. 
propriate one to the Herdſmen and their catile; 
another to the Artificers of every kind; another 10 
make room for the carriages that contain the pro. 
viſions; and the laſt to receive thoſe that are loaded 
with arms and ammunition. The paſſages which! 
would have left quite open, ſhould be the market- 
way, the head- way, and another called the Middle. 
way, to be drawn acroſs the camp from north to 
ſouth, which ſhould cut the market-way at right 
angles, and anſwer the ſame purpoſes on the weltern 
ide of the camp, as the traverſe-way does in the 
eaſtern, Beſides this, 1 would have ſtill another 
| Pafiage drawn behind the lodgments of the Pike- 
men and Velites extraordinary, which are ranged on 
three ſides of the foſſe; and every one of theſe 

paſſages ſhould be ſixty feet wide. 
_ BarT1sTa. I confeſs my ignorance in theſe mat- 
ters, and think I have no reaſon to be aſhamed of 
it, as the Art of War is not my profeſſion, The 
difpolition however, which you have made, pleaſes 
me very much; and have but two queſtions to 
alk relating to it, which I beg the favour of you to 
reſolve: the bert“ is, why you make the ways and 
paſſages about the lodgments ſo broad? The Tſe— 
cond (which perplexes me 8 moſt) is, in what 
| 55 manner 
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ES manner'the fpaces you allow tor the lodg ments are 
[+ to be eccupicd ? | Fo I 
N FAERIZ Io. The reaſon why 1 have made all the 
bays ſixty feet wide, is that a whole Battalion 
lat a time, drawn up in order of battle, may paſs 
E through them: for I told you before, if you re- 


member; that every Battalion takes up a ſpace of 


i Y or ſixty feet in width. It is neceſſary alſo, that 
the interval betwixt the lodgments and the foſſe 
could be two hundred feet wide, in order to draw 
up the Battalions there in @ proper manner upon 
occaſion, to manage the Artillery, ro make room 
for booty or priſoners taken from the enemy, and 
for throwing up new banks and ditches, if it ſhould. 
be requiſite. It is likewiſe proper to have the 
= lodgments at a good diſtance from the foſſe, that 
they may be more out of the reach of fireworks, and 
other offenſive things, which an enemy might other- 
viſe throw in amongſt them. In anſwer to your 
ſecond queſtion, 1 muſt tell you, it is not my in- 
E tention that every ſpace which I have laid out for 
b N ee ſhould be wholly covered by one great 
tent only, but that it ſhould be divided, and occu- 
pied in ſuch a manner as may beſt ſvir the conve- 
nience of thoſe for whoſe ule it is deſigned, and 
have mere or fewer tents in it as they pleale, pro- 
= vided they did not exceed the limits preſcribed 
8 them.” 
But in order to lay out cheſe lodgments, there 
# ſhould always be able and experienced Engineers, 
© Quarter-maſters, and Builders, ready to mark out 
a camp, and diſtinguiſh the ſeveral paſſages and 
| diviſions of it with ſtakes and cordage, as ſoon as 
the General has fixed upon a proper ſituatioa for it: 
and to prevent confuſion, the front of the camp 
ſhould always look the ſame way; that ſo every man 
may know near what paſſage, and in which quarter, 
| he may find his tent, This rule being conſtantly 
red, the Camp will be a ſort of a moving 
| N 4 bes Town, 
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Town, which carries the ſame ſtreets, the ſame 
| houſes, and the ſame aſpect with it wherever it 
goes; a convenience which thoſe muſt not expect, 
who make choice of ſuch ſituations only as are na- 
turally ſtrong and advantageous; becauſe they muſt 
always change the form of their camp according to 
the nature of the ground, The Romans (as I laid 
before) made their Camps ftrong in any ſituation, 
by throwing up a ditch and rampart about them, 
and leaving a vacant ſpace betwixt their lodgments 
and the ditch, which was generally twelve feet 
wide, and fix deep; though they ſometimes made 
it both wider and deeper, eſpec ally if they eicher 
deſigned to continue long in the fame place, or ex- 
pected to be attacked. For my own part, I would 
not fortify a Camp with a Paliſade, except ] in- 
tended to winter in it; but content mylelt with a 
rampart and a ditch, not of leſs width or depth than 
what has been _ now mentioned, but greater, 
if occaſion required: befides which, I would have 
an half moon at every. angle of he Camp, with 
| ſome pieces of artillery in it, to take the enemy in 
Hank, if the trenches ſhould be attacked, In this 
exerciſe of encamping and decamping, the army 
ſhould frequently be employed, in order to make 
the ſeveral officers ready and expert in laying out 
the diſtinct lodgments in a proper manner, and to 
reach the Soldiers to know their reſpective quarters: 
Nor is there any great difficulty in ir, as I ſhall ſhew 

_ elſewhere; for! "will now proceed to ſay ſomething 
Concerning the guards that are neceſſary in a Camp, 
becauſe if that point is not duly attended to, all the 
reſt of our labour and care will be to no purpoſe. 
_ BarTT1sTa. Before you do that, I wiſh you would 
imform me what is to be done when you would en- 
camp near an enemy; for ſurely there cannot be 
time enough, upon ſuch an occaſion, to diſpoſe 
things in this regular order, without expoſing your: 
ſelt to N danger. 
FABR1210, 
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FaBRIZTO. No General will ever encamp ver? 
Incar an enemy, except he is in a condition to give 
: them battle whenever they pleaſe: and if the enemy 
be like wiſe diſpoſed to engage, the danger cannot be 
more than ordinary; becaule he may draw out two 
Ichirds of his army, and leaye the other to form his 
Z [Camp. The Romans, in fuch caſes, committed 
3 bh care of throwing up entrenchments, and laying 
© out their Camp, to the Lriari, and cauled the 
E priacipes and Haſtati only to ſtand to their arms : 
bor as the Triarii, were the laſt line of their army 

that was to engage, they might leave their work if 
© the enemy advanced, and draw up under arms in 
thieir proper ſtation. So that if you would imitate 
E the Romans in the like caſe, you ſhould leave the 
E care of laying out and fortiiying your Camp to the 
] © Battalions in the rear of your army, WICH 7 elemole | 
the Triarii in thoſc of the Romans.“ 
N But to return to what I was going to ſay concern - > 
iog the Guards of a Camp. I do not remember to 
bave read that the Ancients uſed to keep any Guards 
er Centivels on the outſide of their eatrenchments 
a the night-time, as we do at preſent, The reaſon | 
| of which I take to be, that they thought their 
a mies were cxpoled to much danger by making 
uſe of them; as perhaps they might either betray 
or deſert them ot their own accord, or be ſurpriſed 
or Corrupted by the enemy : and therefore they did 
not think fit t put any confidence in taem. Upon 
theſe conſiderations, they truſted wholly to the 
Guards and Centinels that were ſtationed within 
| their entrenchments; which were keep with ſuch - 
order and exactaeſs, that the leaſt failure in that 
| duty was punithed with death. I ſhall not trouble 
vou however, with a long and circumſtantial detail 
| of the order and method which they obſerved in 
| this matter, becauſe you very likely have read it 
| 18 their hiſtories, or if you have not, you may meet 

Vith it there whenever you pleaſe. For the fake 


of 


of brevity then, I will only tell you what I wouy + 


—_ to obſerve ſtrictly who lies out of the Camp at night, 
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do myſelf upon ſuch occaſions. I would eaufe o 
third of my army to continue under arms even 
night: and one fourth of this to be upon guats 
along the entrenchments and other proper places «if 1 
the camp, allowing a double guard at every ange . 
of it; one part of which ſhould conſtantly remain | 
there, and the other be patrolling all night frog 
that angle to the next, and back again: and thigh 
method ſhould be obſerved in the day-time alſo, ii 
the enemy lay near me. As for giving out a Va 
role, or Watch word, and changing it every nigh, 
and other ſuch ciecumftances belonging to Guard, x 
and Centinels, I ſhall ſay nothing of them, becauſe 
they are known by every one. But there is one 
thing of the utmoſt importance, the practice d 
which will be attended with much advantage, and 
the negle& of it with great prejudice; and that i 5 


and what ſtrangers come into it: which is a very 
| eaſy matter to be done by ſuch as obſerve the man 
ner and order of encamping I have recommended; 
becauſe every lodgment having a certain numbe 
of men belonging to it, you may preſently ſee if 
there be more or fewer in it than there ſhould be: 
if any are abſent without leave, they ſhould be 

' puniſhed as deſerters ; and if there are more than 
there ought to be, you ſhould diligently enquire 
who they are? what buſineſs they have there? and 
of other circumſtances relating to them. This 
precaution will make it very difficult, if not im- 
Poſſible, for the enemy to hold any ſecret correſpon- 
dence with your Officers, or to penetrate into your 
deſigns : and if the Romans had not carefully at- 
tended to this point, Claudius Nero could not 
have left his camp in Lucania, and gone privately 
into the territories of Picenum, and returned from 
thence to his former quarters, whilſt 5 
new 
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ew nothing of the matter all the while, though 
he two Camps lay very near each other *, 7 
But it is not ſufficient barely to give out good 
nd wholeſome orders for this purpoſe, if che ob- 
ervarce of them is not enforced with the utmoſt 
ſeverity : for there is no caſe whatſoever in which 
the moſt exact and implicit obedience i is ſo neceſ— 
ſary as in the government of an army: and therefore 
4 the Jaws that are eſtabliſhed for the maintenance of 
it ought to be rigorous and ſevere, and the General 
a man of inflexible reſolution in ſupporting them. 
The Romans puniſhed with death, not only thoſe 
that failed in their duty when chey were upon 
guard, but all ſuch as either abandoned their poſt 
in time of battle, or carried any thing by ſtealth 
out of the Camp, or pretended they had perform- 
ed ſome exploit in action which they had nor done, 
Vor engaged without the orders of their General, or 
3 [threw : away their arms out of fear: and when it ap- 
pened that a Cohort or a whole Legion had behaved 
ill, they made them caſt lots, and put every tenth 
man to death, which was called Decimation : this 
© was done to avoid ſhedding too much blood, and 
that though they did not all ſuffer, every man might 
be under an apprehenſion that the lot might fall 
upon him. But where there are ſevere puniſhments, 
there ſhould likewile be proportionable rew-ards, to 

| excite men to behave themſelves well by motives 
both of hope and ſear; and therefore they always 
| rewarded thoſe that had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by any mericorious action; eſpecially ſuch as had 
either ſaved the. life of a Fellow-cir: zen in battle, 
or been the firſt in ſcaling the walls of an enemy's. 
town, or ſtorming their Camp, or had wounded, 
| or killed, or diſmounted an enemy. In this man- 
| ner every man's deſert was properly taken notice of, 
and Tecompentes by the Conſuls, and publicly ho- 
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See A Lib. xxvii. chap. "Ty 
noured: 


_ rewarding merit, and puniſhing offendets, ſhouid 


= under heavy penalties, and ſuch a load of infamy, 
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noured: and thoſe that obtained any reward fi 5 
ſervices of this kiod {beſides the reputation 2n4Mf 
glory which they acquired amongſt their brother Wi 
Soldiers) were received by their friends and reh. 
tions with all manner of rejoicings and congratuls 
tions, when they returned from the wars. lt is 
no wonder then that a people, who are lo exact in 


extend their Empire to ſuch a degree as they dig, 
and certainly they are highly worthy of imitation in 
theſe reſpects. Give me leave therefore to be a jt. 
tle more explicit in deſcribing one of their push. 
ments— When a delinquent ſtood convicted be. 
fore his General, the latter gave him a ſlight ſtroke 
with a rod; after which, he might run away if he 
could: but as every Soldier in the arm y had liberty 
to kill him, he no ſooner began to run but the 
all fell upon him with their ſwords, or darts, or 
other weapons; fo that he ſeldom eſcaped: and i 
he did, he was not allowed to return home, except 


that it would have been much better for him ta 
have died. This cuſtom is in ſome meaſure ſtil 
kept up by the Swils in their armies, who always 
cauſe a convicted offender to be killed by the reli 
of the Soldiers: and I think it is a very good one; 
for in order to prevent others from ſupporting of 
protecting an offender, it is certainly the beſt way 
to leave the puniſhment of him to themſelves ; 5 
cauſe. they will always look upan him with a dite. 
rent cye in that caſe, from what they would if he 
is to be puniſhed by any body elſe. This rule will 
alſo hold good in popular Governments, as we may 
learn from the example of Manlius Capitolinus 
who being accul:d by the Senate, was ſtrenuouliy 
defended by the People, till they were left to judge 
him themſelves: after which, they preſently con: 
demned him to die. This then is a good method 
of puniſhifg eee and of cauſing @ juſtice to be 
5 executed 
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executed upon them in ſecurity, without fear of 


exciting mutiny or {edition. But as neither the fear 


of laws; nor reverence to man alone, are ſufficient 


to bridle an armed multitude, the Ancients uſed to 
call in the aid of Religion, and made their Soldiers 


take a very ſtrict oath to pay due obedience to mi- 


litary diſcipline with many awful ceremonies and 


great ſolemnity: beſides which, they uſed all other 


methods to inſpire them with a fear of the Gods; 


that ſo if they violated their oaths, they might have : 


not only the aſperity of human laws, but the ven- 
geance of Heaven to apptehend. | 5 


Barris rA. Did the Romans ever ſuffer women 


or gaming in their Camp, as we do at preſent? 
FaBRIZ 10. They prohibited both: 


ditious. 
Ba rTTISsTA. They were in the right 6 


: But pray tell me what order They obſerved when 
= they were going to decamp. = 
* \ FapR1Zzlio. The General's trumpet was ſounded 
three times: at the firſt ſounding, they ſtruck their 


tents and packed them up; at the ſecond, they 


loaded their car rriages z and at the third, they began : 
their march in the order I have deſcribed betore, 
with their Legions in the middle of the army, and 


their baggage in the rear of every particular corps. 


For which purpoſe, it is neceſſary that one of the 
Auxiliary Regiments ſnould move firſt with its own 


baggage, and a fourth part of the public impedi- 
ments 1n its rear, which was placed in one or other 


of the four diviſions in the weſtern part of the camp 
that I ſpoke of not long ago: and therefore every 


Legion ſhould have its particular diviſion aſſigned 


to its charge; that 0 hen they are about to march, 
every 


nor was the 
reſtraint very grievous; for their Soldiers were fo 
conſtantly employed either in one ſort of duty or 
other, that they had no time to think either of 
women or gaming, or any other of thoſe vile avoca- 
tions which eee make Soldiers idle and le- 5 


oy 
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proviſions. To prevent ſick neſs in their army there. 
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every one of them may know where to take it 
„ 

BarTrTIs TA. Did the Romans uſe to cike any 
other proviſions in lay ing out their Camps be ſi des 
thoſe which you have already mentioned? 

FaBRIZz Io. I muſt tell you again that they al- 
ways kept to the ſame form in their encampments, 
which was their firſt and principal conſideration, 
Beſides this, they had two other great points in 
view: the firit of which was a wholeſome ſituation; 

and the next, to encamp waere the enemy could 
neither ſurround, nor cut them off from. water or 


fore, they always avoided marſhy grounds, and ſuch 
as were expoſed to noxious winds : of which they 
formed their judgment not ſo much from the qua- 
lity of the place, as from the conſticution and ap- 
pearance of the people who lived thereabout : for 
if they either had ſickly  complexions, or were 
ſubject to aſthmas, or dropſies, or any other ende- 
mic diſorder, they would not encamp there. As to 
the other point of not being liable to be ſurrounded 
by an enemy, they conſidered where their friends 
and where their enemy lav, and judged from thence 
of the probability or poſſibility of their being fur. 
rounded or not: upon which account, it is neceſ- 
ſary that a General ſhould be very well acquaint- 
ed with the nature and ſituation of the country he is 
in, and that he ſhould have others about him who 
are as knowing in theſe reſpects as himſelf, There 
are other precautions allo to be uſed in order to pre- 
vent diltempers and famine in an army; ſuch as 
reſtraining all manner of excels and intemperance 
amongſt the Soldiers, by taking care that they ſleep 
under cover, that your Camp may be near trees that 
will afford them ſhade in the day-time, and wood 
enough for fucl to dreſs their victuals, and that 
they do not march when the heat of the Sun is too 
intenſe. For this reaſon, they ſhould m—_ 
ore 


— 
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Wore day- light in the Summer, and take care not to 
march through ice and ſnow in the winter, except 
Whey have frequent opportunities of making good 
fies, and warm cloathing to guard them again the 
Paclemency of the weather. It is neceſſary likewiſe 
io prevent them from drinking ſtagnated and fetid 
Water: and if any of them happen to fall ill, you 
mould give ſtrict orders to the Phyſicians and Sur- 
Wocons of the army to take great care of them : for 
bad indeed is the condition of a General, when he 
3 has a ſickneſs amongſt his men and an enemy to con- 
tend with at the fame time. But nothing conduces 
0 much to keep an army in good health and ſpirits 
Jas Exerciſe: and therefore the Ancients uſed to 
ſererciſe their troops every day. Due exerciſe then 
is ſurely of great importance, as it preſerves your 
health in the Camp, and ſecures you. N in the 
. 
: As to guarding againſt famine, it is only ne- 
ceſſary to take timely care that the enemy may not 
be able to cut you off from proviſions, but to 
E conſider from whence you may be conveniently ſup- 
Eplied with them, and to ſee that thoſe which you 
© have are properly diſtributed and preſerved. You 
| ſhould therefore always have a month's proviſions 
Fit leaſt beforehand, and afterwards oblige your 
neighbouring friends and allies to furniſh you daily 
E with a certain quantity: you ought likewiſe to 
| eſtabliſh Magazines and Storehouſes in ſtrong places, 
and above all to diſtribute your proviſions duly 
and frugally amongſt your men, giving them a 
reaſonable proportion every day, and attending fo 
| firictly to this point that you may not by any means 
| exhauſt your ſtores, and run yourſelf a-ground : 
for though all other calamities in an army may be 
| remedied in time, famine alone grows more and 
more grievous the longer it continues, and is ſure 
de deſtroy you at laſt; nor will any enemy ever 
come to an a engagment wich you when he is ſure to 
5 conquer 
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conquer you in ſueh circumſtances without it: for 
though a victory obtained in this manner may ng 
be 10 honourable, as one that 1s gained by dint of 
arms, it is certain however, and not attended with 
any riſque. An army then cannot poſſibly eſcape 
famine which wantonly and extravagantly waſtes 1 
_ proviſions without forefight, or regard to rule gr 
meaſure, or the circumſtances of the times: for 
want of timely care will prevent its having ſupplies, 
and profuſion conſumes what it already has to 90 
purpoſe: upon which confideration, the Ancients 
took care their Soldiers ſhould eat no more than x 
daily and reaſonable allowance, and that too only 
at ſtated times; for they never were ſuffered either 
to breakfalt, cf dine, or ſup, but when their Gene. 
ral did the ſame. How well theſe excellent rule 
are obſerved in our armies at preſent, I need not 
tell you; for every one knows that our Soldiers, 
inſtead of imitating the regularity and ſobricty of 
the Ancients, are a parcel of ms Fodor licentious 
and drunken fellows. 
 BarTTisFaA. When our converſacion firſt turned 
upon Encampments, you ſaid you would not con- 
fine yourſelf to two Regiments only, but rake four, 
the better to ſhew' how a complete army ſhould be 
encamped. But I ſhould be glad to know in the firſt 
place, how you would quarter your army if it con. 
ſiſted of a greater or ſmaller number of men than 
that? and in the next, what number you would think 
ſufiicient to engage any enemy? 
FaABRIZ IO. To your firſt queſtion, I anſwer, that 
if your army has five or fix thouſand, more or les 
than that number, in it, you have nothing to do but 
either to add or to diminiſh your rows of lodgments 
accordingly: : and this you may do in what propor: 
tion you pleaſe. The Romans however had two 
different camps when they joined two Conſulat 
armies together, the rear quarters of which (where 
rhe impediments and unarmed people were) fac 
eac 
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men; and upon the moſt preſſing occafions they ne- 


ver exceeded fifty thouſand, With this number 
they made head againſt two hundred thouſand 
| Gauls who invaded them after the concluſion of the 
firſt Carthaginian war: with the ſame number they 
oppoſed Hannibal: indeed, both the Romans and 
| Greeks, depending chiefly upon their diſcipline and 
good conduct, always carried on their wars with 
{mall armies ; whereas both the eaſtern and weſtern 
nations had vaſt and almoſt innumerable hoſts : the 
latter truſting wholly to their natural ferocity, and 
the former availing themſelves of the implicit ſub - 


miſſion which their ſubje&s ſhew to their Princes. 
But neither the Greeks nor Romans being remark- 
able either for natural ferocity, or implicit ſubmiſ- 


| Greeks and Romans, I would not have about fifty 


hght the whole world x.“ 


| neral muſter of their forces, reſolved in a council of war to diſmiſs 

a good part of that great multitude, that they might not fall into 
confuſion, And . | | 
Army ſhould confift of a moderate number, and reſtrained to 


W them, and the difficulty of governing and keeping them in order 


nonſtrous in number have ſeldom done any thing to the purpoſes 
n Rs But 
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each other. As to your ſecond queſtion, the com- 
mon armies which the Romans brought into the 
field uſually conſiſted of about twenty · four thouſand 
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ſion to their Princes, were obliged to have recourſe 
to good diſcipline; the power and efficacy of which 
| were fo great, that one of their ſmall armies often 
| defeated a prodigious multitude of the fierceſt and 
| moſt obſtinate people. In imitation then of the 


| thouſand men in an army, but fewer if-I might 
| chuſe : for more are apt to create diſcord and con- 
fuſion, and not only become ungovernable them- 
| ſelves, but corrupt others that have been well-dif- 
ciplined: Pyrrhus therefore uſed ro ſay, that with 
an army of fifteen thouſand good Soldiers he would 


* 6 At the Siege of Alexia, the Gauls having drawn all 
their powers together to fight Cæſar, after they had made a ge- 
eed it ſtands to reaſon that the body of an 
| certain bounds, both in regard to the difficulty of providing for 


at leaſt it is very eaſy to make it appear by example, that armies ſo 
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But let us now proceed to other matters. Yoy 
have ſeen our army gain a battle, and the accidents 
which may occur in the time of action: you have 
likewiſe ſeen it upon a march, and been acquainted 
with the dangers and embarraſſments i it is ſubject to 
in thoſe circumſtances: and laſtly, you have ſeen it 
regularly quartered in camp, where it ought to ſtay 
awhile, not only to enjoy a little reſt after its fat. 
gues, but to concert proper meaſures for bringing 
the Campaign to a happy concluſion : for many 
things are to be conſidered and digeſted in camp, 
_ eſpecially if either the enemy ſtill keeps the field, 
or there are any towns belonging to them not ye 
reduced, or any in poſſeſſion of people whoſe fide. 
lity and affection you have reaſon to ſuſpect ; be. 
cauſe in theſe caſes you muſt make yourſelf maſter 


of the one, and ſecure the attachment of the other, 


have hitherto carried on the war.- 


It is neceſſary therefore to ſhew in what manner, 
and by what means, theſe difficulties are to be {ur 
mounted with the ſame reputation with which ve 
To deſcend to 
particulars then, I ſay, that if ſeveral different per- 
ſons, or different States, ſhould think of doing any 
particular thing which may tend to your advantag: 
and their own prejudice, ſuch as diſmantling ſome 


of their towns, or baniſhing a great number of their 


inhabitants, you ſhould encourage them in it in ſuch 
a manner that none of them may ſuſpect that it wil 
prejudice their intereſt; by which you may amuk 


: them ſo clleftually, that d of COniogerauny 


| 8 to the ſaying of Cyrus 1 in Tabea, « jt is not the 
number of men, but the number of good men, that gives the ad 
vantage;“ the remainder ſerving rather to embarraſs than aſſit: 


and Bajazet principally grounded his reſolution of giving Tamer 


lane battie, contrar #4 to the opinion of all his Captains, upon this, 
that the numberleſs hoſt his enemy had brought into the field, 
gave him aſſured hope of their falling into confuſion. Scanderbey, 
a good and expert judge in theſe matters, uſed to ſay, “that tel 
or twelve thouſand faithful fighting men were ſuflicient for a good 
Leader to ſecure his reputation on all DARLEY: oecalions,”” See Mar 
taigne, book II. chap. xxxiv. | 
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* together for their own ſafety, they will not chink of 
giving each other the leaſt aſſiſtance; and then you 
may ſuppreſs them all without any material oppo- 
ſition. But if this method will not ſucceed, you 
muſt order every one of them to execute what you | 
deſire on the ſame day; that ſo each State imagin- 
ing that no other has any orders of the ſame kind, 
may be obliged to obey, - becauſe it has no ſup- 7 
port from its neighbours to depend upon; and thus 
you may ſpcteedd in your deſigns without any reſiſ- 
tance or combination being formed againſt you, — 
If you ſhould ſuſpect the fidelity of any State, and 
would ſecure, yourſelf by falling upon them un- 
awares, in order to diſguiſe your intentions the more 
effectually, it is the beſt way to pretend a perfect 
confidence in them, to conſult them in ſome deſign 


| which you ſeem to have upon others, and to deſire 


their aſliſtance, as if you had not the leaſt doubt of 
their ſincerity, or thought of moleſting them; 
which will put them off their guard, and give vou 
an opportunity of treating them as you pleaſe.— 3 
If you ſuſpect any perſon in your army of giving 5 
the enemy intelligence of your deſigns, you cannot 
do better than avail yourſelf of his treachery, by 
ſeeming to truſt him with ſome ſecret reſolution 
which you intend to execute, whilſt you carefully 
conceal your real deſign: by which, perhaps, you 
may diſcover the traitor, and lead the enemy into an 
error that may poſſibly end in their deſtruction.— 
Ik, in order to relieve ſome friend, you would eſſen 
| your army fo privately that the enemy may not 
be aware of it (as Claudius Nero did) you ſhould _ 
not leflen the number of your lodgments, but leave 
the vacant tents ſtanding, and the colours flying, 
making the ſame fires and keeping the ſame guards 
that you did before. In like manner, if you receive 


freſn ſupplies, and would not have the enemy know 


that you have been reinforced, you muſt not in- 
creaſe the oumber of your tents; for nothing is of 
| ay raster 
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greater importance than to keep theſe and other 
ſuch tranſactions as ſecret as poſſible. | When Me- 
tellus commanded the Roman armies in Spain, a 
certain perſon took the liberty of aſking him what 
he intended to do the next day; upon which, he 
told him that if he thought the Shirt upon his 
back knew that, he would immediately take it off 
and burn it.“ Marcus Craſſus being likewiſe im- 


portuned by one of his officers to let him know when 


he deſigned to decamp, aſked him if he thought 
he ſhould be the only one in the camp that would 
not hear the ſound of the trumpets. In order to 
penetrate into the ſecret deſigns, and diſcover the 
condition of an enemy, ſome have ſent Ambaſſadors 
to them with ſkilful and experienced officers in their 


train, dreſſed like the reſt of their attendants ; who 


have taken an opportunity of viewing their army, 
and obſerving their ſtrength and weakneſs in ſo mi- 
nute a manner that it has been of much ſervice, 
Others have pretended to quarrel with and baniſh 
ſome particular Confidant, who has gone over to the 
enemy, and afterwards informed them of their de- 
ſigns. The intentions of an enemy. are likewiſe 


ſometimes diſcovered by the examination of the 


Priſoners you take. When Marius commanded 
in the war againſt the Cimbrians, and wanted to 
try the fidelity of the Gauls, who at that time inha- 
bited Lombardy, and were in confederacy with the 


Romans, he wrote ſome Letters to them which 


were left open, and others that were ſealed ; in the 


former of which, he deſired they would not open 


_ thoſe that were ſealed till a certain day; but before 
that time he ſent for them again, and finding they 
had been opened, he perceived there was no confi- 
| dence to be put in that people. ——Some Princes 
have not immediately ſent an army to oppoſe the 
enemy when their territories have been invaded, 
but made an incurſion into their country, and there- 
by caged them to return to Gefen themſelves ; ; 


a 
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2 method which has often ſucceeded : for in ſuch 
caſes, your Soldiers being elated with victory, and 


loaded with plunder, fight with ſpirit and confi- 
dence 3 whilſt thoſe of the enemy are dejected at 


che thoughts of being beaten inſtead of conquering : 
ſo that a diverſion of this Kind has frequently been 
attended with good conſequences. But this you 


muſt not attempt, except your country is better for- 
| tified than that of the enemy : for if you do, you 


If a General is block- | 


will certainly be ruined.- 
ed up in his camp by an enemy, he ſhould endea- 


vour to ſet a treaty of accommodation on foot with 
them, and to obtain a truce for a few days; during 
which, they are apt to be ſo careleſs and remiſs that 
he may poſſibly find an opportunity of ſlipping out 


of their hands. By theſe means, Sylla twice "__ 
ed the enemy; and in this manner Aſdrubal 


clear of Claudius Nero when he had furrounded bim 
in Spain. Beſides theſe expedients, there are other 
methods likewiſe of extricating yourſelf from an 
enemy; as either by attacking them with one part 


of your forces only, that ſo while their attention is 


wholly turned upon that ſide, the reſt of your army 
may find means to ſave themſelves; or by ſome un- 


common Stratagem, the novelty of which may fill 
them with terror and aſtoniſhment at the lame time, 
ſo that they cannot relolve how to act, or whether 
to act at all; as Hannibal did, when he was ſur- 


rounded by Fabius Maximus: for having a great 
number of oxcn in his camp, he faſtened lighted 
torches to their horns in the night-time and let them 
looſe to run about the country; at the ſtrangeneſs _ 
of which ſpectacle Fabius was fo perplexe1 that he 


could not prevent their retreat, ——Burt above all 


things, a General ought to endeavour to divide the 


enemy's ſtrength, either by making him ſuſpicious 
of his Counſellors and Confidants, or obliging him 
to employ his forces in different places and derach- 


ments at the ſame time, which conſequently muſt 
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very much weaken his main army. The firſt may 
be done by ſparing the poſſeſſions of ſome particu- 
lar men in whom he moſt confides, and hot ſuf- 
fering their houſes or eſtates to be damaged in a 
time of general plunder and devaſtation; or by re- 
turning their children and other relations when they 
are taken priſoners, without any ranſom. Thus 
when Hannibal had ravaged and burnt all the 
towns and country round about Rome, he ſpared 
the eſtate of Fabius Maximus alone: Coriolanus 
| likewiſe, returning at the head of an army to Rome, 
carefully preſerved the poſſeſſions of the Nobility, 
and burnt thoſe of the Plebeians. When Metellus 
commanded the Roman army againſt Jugurtha, he | 


tampered with the Ambaſſadors who were lent to 


him by that Prince, to deliver up their maſter pri- 
ſoner to him, and kept up a correſpondence wich 
them for the ſame purpoſe after they had left him, 
till Jugurtha diſcovered it, and grew ſo Jealous of 
his Counſellors, that he put them all to death 
upon one pretence or other: and after Hannibal 


had taken refuge with Antiochus, the Roman Am- 


baſſadors managed ſo artfully that Antiochus be- 
came ſuſpicious of him, and would neither take his 
2 nor truſt him again in any matter whatſo- 
ever. — As to dividing the enemy's ſtrength, 
there can be no better way 7 of doing it than by mak- 
ing incurſions into their country, for that gill ob- 
lige them to abandon all other enterprizes, and re- 
turn home to defend their own. This was the me- 
thod which Fabius took when he had not only the 
Gauls, but the Tuſcans, the Umbrians, and the_ 
Samnites to deal with at the ſame time. Titus 
Dicdius having but a ſmall army in compariſon of 
the enemy, and expecting to be reinforced by an- 
other Legion from Rome, was apprized that the 
enemy had formed a de {ſign to cut it off upon its 
march: to prevent which, he not only cauſed a re- 
+ 2 to be ſpread e his cap that he would 
engage 
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engage the enemy the next day, but ſuffered ſome 
priſoners he had taken to eſcape, who informed their 


K General of the Conſul's intentions; which had ſuch 


an effect, that he did not think fit to diminiſh his 


own forces by detaching any part of them to oppoſe 
the march of that Legion; ſo that it joined the Con- 
W fol in ſafety : and though this Stratagem indeed did 

not divide the enemy's army, yet it proved the 
means of reinforcing his own. Some, in order 


to diminiſh ie ſtrength of an invader, have ſuffered 
him to enter their country, and take ſeveral towns: 
that ſo when he has weakened his main army b 
putting garriſons into them, they might fall upon 
him with a greater probability of ſucceſs. Others, 


who have had a delign upon one Province, have 
made a feint of invading another: after which, 


turning their forces ſuddenly upon that where they 
were not at all expected, they have made themſelves 
maſters of it before the enemy could ſend any relief: 
for in ſuch caſes, the enemy, being uncertain whe- 
ther you may not return to attack the Province firſt 
threatened, is obliged to maintain his poſt, and not 
to leave one place to ſuccour another: ſo that (as 
it often happens) he is not able to ſecure them both. 
Alt is of great importance to prevent the ſpread- 
ing of mutiny or diſcord in an army: for which 
purpoſe, you ſhould puniſh the Ringleaders in an 


g exemplary manner, but with ſuch addreſs that it 


Z 


may be done before they imagine you intend it. - 
they are at a diſtance from you, it is the beſt way = - 
call both the innocent and the guilty together, leſt 
(f you ſummon the offenders alone) chey thould 
| luſpect your deſign, and either become contuma- 
cious, or take ſome other method to elude the pu- 
| niſhment that is due to them: but if they are wis 
thin your reach, you may avail yourſelf of thoſe 
that are innocent, and puniſh the others by their 
aſſiſtance. As to private diſcords amongſt your Sol- 
ders, the only remedy is to expole them to ſome 

— P, Angers 
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danger, for in ſuch caſes fear generally unites them: 
but what moſt commonly keeps an army united is 
the reputation of the General; that is, his courage 
and good conduct; for without theſe, neither high 
birth nor any fort of authority are ſufficient, Now 
the chief thing incumbent vpon a General, in order 
to maintain his reputation, is to pay well, and puniſh 
ſeverely: for if he does not pay his men duly, he 
cannot puniſh them properly when they deſerve it. 
Suppoſing, for inſtance, a Soldier ſhould be guilty 
of a robbery ; how can you puniſh him for thar 
when you give him no pay? And how can he help 
robbing when he has no other means of ſubſiſtence? 
But if you pay them well, and do not puniſh them 
ſeverely when they offend, the ywill ſoon grow inſo- 
lent and licentious : for then you will become deſ- 
piſed, and loſe your authority; after which, tu- 
mults and diſcords will naturally enſue in your ar- 
my, which probably will end in the ruin of it. 
The Commanders of armies in former times had 
one difficulty to ſtruggle with, from which our Ge- 
nerals at preſent are in a great meaſure exempt; 
and that was the interpreting bad omens and augu- 
Ties in ſuch a manner, that inſtead of ſeeming ad- 
verſe, they might appear to be favourable and 
propitious. For if a Storm of thunder and light- 
ning * fell upon the camp, or either the Sun or 
Moon was eclipſed, or there was an Earthquake, 
or the General happened to get a fall in mount- 
ing or diſmounting his horſe, the Soldiers looked 
v pon it as an unhappy preſage, and were ſo diſ- 
mayed, that they made but a faint reſiſtance i 
gagainſt any Enemy that attacked them. Upon 
any accident of that kind therefore, they either en- 
»The words of the Author are, *perche fe cadeva una 
| ſaetta in uno eſſercito.“ Now the word ſaetta moſt here mean 3 
ſtroke of lightning, muſt probably, or what the country peo- 
le call a Hunder- bolt. The old Tranſlation renders it thus: For 


if an arrow fell down in an army, &c. which I confeſs I do not 
underftand, „ | | 


as #cc AAS cw 


deavoured 


Afranius and Petreius. 
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geavoured to account for it from natural cauſes, or 
interpreted it to their own purpoſe and advantage. 
When Julius Cæſar landed in Africa, he happened 
© to get a fall as ſoon as he ſet his foot on Shore, 
upon which, he immediately cried out, Tenep te, 
0 Africa, i. e. Africa, I take poſl 
E Others have explained the reaſons of Earthquakes 
and Eclipſes to their Soldiers, But ſuch events 
have little or no effect in theſe times: for men are 
rot ſo much given to Superſtition ſince the Chriſtian 
Religion has enlightened their minds, and diſpelled 
@ theſe vain fears: but if they ſhould ever happen 
to return, we muſt imitate th 
E cients upon ſuch occaſions. 
If famine or any other 
duced an enemy to deſpair, and they advance 
© furiouſly to engage, you ſhould keep cloſe in your 
S entrenchments, and avoid a battle, if poſſible ; as 
the Lacedæmonians did when they were provoked 
Eto fight by the Meſſenians, and Julius Ceſar by 
| — When Fulvius the Con- 
ſol commanded the Roman army againſt the Cim- 
brians, he cauſed his Cavalry to attack the enemy 
ſeveral days ſucceſſively, and obſerving that they al- 
ways quitted their camp to purſue his troops when 
they retreated, he at laſt placed a body of men in 
ambuſh behind their camp, who ruſhed into it, 
and made themſelves maſters of it the next time 
they ſallied out to purſue his Cavalry.——Some 
Princes, when their dominions have been invaded, 
and their army bas lain near that of the enemy, 
bave ſent out parties under the enemy's colours to 

plunder and lay waſte their own territories : upon 

which, the enemy imagining them to be friends 
who were coming to their affiſtance, have gone out 
to join them; but upon dilcovering their miſtake, 
have fallen into confuſion, and given their adver- 
lary an opportunity of beating them. This Stra- 
em was practiſed by Alexander of Epirus ag 
ole ; is the 


poſſeſſion of thee.” 
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the Illyrians, . and Leptenes the Syracuſan againſt 
the Carthaginians, and they both found their ac. 
count in it. Many have gained an advantage by 

| pretending to run away in great fear, and leaving 
- their camp full of wine and proviſions, with which 
when the enemy have gorged themſelves, the others 
have returned and fallen upon them whilſt they were 
drunk or aſleep. In this manner Cyrus was de. 
_ ceived by Tomyris, and the Spaniards by Tiberius 
 Gracchus. Others have mixed poiſon with the 
meat and drink they left behind them. I told 
you a little before that I did not remember to have 
read that the Ancients placed any Centinels on the 
doutſide of the ditch that ſurrounded their camp in 
the night; and that I ſuppoſed it was to prevent 
the miſchiefs they might occaſion : for it has often 
happened that Centinels, who have been ſtation- 
ed at out-poſts, even in the day-time, to obſerve 
the motions of an enemy, have been the ruin of an 
army; as they have ſometimes been ſurpriſed and 
forced to make the ſignals for their friends to ad- 
ance, who have thereby been drawn into a inare, 
and either killed or taken priſop ers. In order to 
deceive an enemy, it may not be anif either to 
vary or omit ſome particular cuſtom or ſignal that 
you have conſtantly made uſe of before, as a certain 


great General did of old; who having cauſed ſome. 


of his advanced parties always to give him notice 


of the enemy's approach by fires in the night, and 


ſmoke in the day-time, thought proper to vary 
that cultom.. at aft, and 9 thoſe n to 


uſual W Wade to give notice r their Tenn Boy 


imagined they were not diſcovered, and puſhed on ſo 


precipitately to the attack, that they fell into dilor- 


der, and were routed by their adverſary, who was 
: | 1 
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repared. to receive them.——Memnon the Rho- 
ian, in order to draw the enemy out of a ſtrong 
1d advanageous fituation of which they had pol- 
{ed themſelves, got one of his own men to pals 
Ver to them as a deſerter, with intelligence that 
ſis army was in a mutiny, and that the greater part 
it was going to leave him: to confirm which, 
ge cauſed a great uproar and commotion to be 
bounterfeited every now and then in his camp 3 
Y which the enemy were ſo impoſed upon that | 
hey quitted their entrenchments to attack him, 
nd were entirely defeated.— Great care is like- 
yiſe to be taken not to reduce an enemy to utter 
[-ſpair. Julius Cæſar was always very attentive 
o this point in his wars with the Germans, and uſed 
0 open them a way to eſcape, after he began to 
derceive that when they were hard preſſed, and 
ould not run away, they would fight moſt deſpe- 
ately ; thinking it better to purſue them when they 
Bed, than to run the riſque of not conquering when 
key defended themſelves with ſuch obſtinacy.— 
uculſus obſerving that a body of Macedonian 
orſe, which he had in his army, were going over 
bo the enemy, cauſed a Charge to be Jounded.1 im 
ediately, and ordered all the reſt of his army to 
Advance: upon which, th enemy ſuppoſing he de- 
igned to attack them, preſently fell upon the Ma- 
edonians with ſuch fury, that they were obliged 
defend themſelves, and fuught e inſtead 
bf deſerting him as they deſigned. 15 
It is of great importance : alſo to ſecure a town, 
When you ſulpect its loyalty, either before or after 
victory. Pompey ſuſpecting the fidelity of 
the Catinenſes, deſired them to let him ſend the 
ick men whom he had in his army into their town, 
o be taken care of till they were well again: but 
Initead of ſick men, he ſent a parcel ot the ſtouteſt 
ind moſt reſolute fellows he had in his army in diſ- 
Bile, who made themſelves maſters of the town 
and 


ing men of that Province along with him, and al. 


leading men to oppreſs, or inſtigate them to rebe, 


band and relations; a circumſtance which conducel 


for his camps in Gaul, that it very much facilitated 


ing and defending towns; which J will do as brief 


8 too much upon your patience. 
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and kept it for him. Publius Valerius havin 
deen offended by the Epidaurians, and miſtryf. 
ing their ſincerity, cauſed a pardon to be proclaim. 
ed for all ſuch as would come to accept of it at; 
Certain Temple without the gates of their town: 
upon which, all the inhabitants repairing thithe 
far that purpoſe, he ſhut the doors of the Tempk 
upon them, and ſuffered none to return to the tow 
dut ſuch as he could confide in.—— Alexander the 
Great, in order to ſecure Thrace when he was upa 
dis march into Aſia, took all the Nobility and lead. 


| lowing them penſions, left the common people 
to be governed by men of their own condition: 
by which, the Nob! lity being content with thei 

_ appointments, and the common people having no 


the whole Province continued quiet. But of all te 
methods that can be taken to gain the hearts of: 
people, none contribute ſo much as remarkable 
examples of continence and juſtice ; like that oi 
Scipio in Spain, when he returned a moſt beauti-M 
ful young Lady, ſafe and untouched, to her hul- 
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more to the reduction of Spain, than any force d 
arms could ever have done. Julius Cæſar ac 
quired ſuch reputation for his juſtice | in paying for 
the wood which he cut down to make paliſade 


the conqueſt of that Province. I think I have nov 
nothing more to add to theſe particular doci-ih 
ments, or the Subject in general; except it be 
to ſay ſomething concerning the nature of attack 


and clearly as I can, if I have not already treſpaſſe 


ATTISTA. You are ſo very complaiſant and 
| obliging, Sir, that we ſhall deſire you to indulg'i 

dur curiclf-9 in theſe points, without any appre 
_ |  henion 
6 
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-nfion of being thought troubleſome to you; 
Ince you are ſo good to make a free offer of what 
ve ſhould otherwiſe have been aſhamed to aſk, We 
hall eſteem it a very great favour therefore, as well 
za pleaſure, if you will be ſo kind to go on with 
Ine Subject. But before you proceed to what you 
Pere ſpeaking of, let us entreat you to inform us 
ether it is better to continue a war all the winter 
according to the cuſtom of theſe times) or to keep 
he field in the ſummer only, and put your troops 
Into quarters before the winter comes on, as the An- 
pients uſed to do. 0 : 355 . 85 . 5 | 
FaBRIZ 10. Indeed, Sir, if you had not aſked 
his timely and pertinent queſtion, I believe I 
Hould have forgot to have ſaid any thing of a mat- 
er which yet deſerves much conſideration and at- 
tention,——1 muſt therefore beg leave to tell you 
ain, that the Ancients were wiſer, and conducted 
heir affairs with more prudence, than we do at pre- 
gent; bur eſpecially their wars: for though we are 
puilty of great errors in many other reſpects, we 
ertainly are guilty of more and greater in this. No- 
hing can be more dangerous or indilcreet in a Ge- 
feral than to carry on a war in winter-time : for in 
hat caſe, the aggreſſor is ſure to run a greater 
iſque of being ruined than thoſe who act upon the 
lefenſive. For as the main end and deſign of all 
he care and pains that are beſtowed in keeping up 
good order and diſcipline, is to fit and prepare an 
prmy to engage an Enemy in a proper manner, a 
general ought always to have that point in view; 
decauſe a complete victory commonly puts an end 
o a war, He therefore, who has an orderly and 
vel. diſciplined army under his command, will 
ertainly have an advantage over another General 
ho has nor, and be more likely to come off with 
"tory, Now it mult be conſidered, that nothing 
$4 greater impediment to good order and diſci- 
line than rough ſituations, and wet or cold wea- 
: ther: 
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In this manner we may account for the defeat! 
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ther: for in a bad ſituation you cannot range yy 


forces according to your uſual order, and ha 


weather will oblige you to divide them : in Whig 
caſe you cannot act with your whole force agi 
an enemy, as they are cantoned in villages wii 
towns, and fortreſſes, at a diſtance from each ot 


without any order or regularity, and in ſuch a m 


ner as neceſſity preſcribes : fo that all the pains jy ; 


have taken to diſcipline your men, and make the ; 


obſerve good order, will ſignify nothing in ſuch 


ſeaſon, But it is not much to be wondered that i : 


Generals of our times carry on their wars in 


winter: for as they are ſtrangers to all ſort of d 


Cipline and military knowledge, they are nei 
ſenſible of the loſſes and inconveniencies which mui 

neceſſarily reſult from dividing their forces, u 
do they trouble their heads in endeavouring to el: 
| liſh that diſcipline and good order amongſt th 
men, which they never learnt themſelves. ——Th 


ought to reflect, however, upon the numberl 
| hardſhips and loſſes occaſioned by a winter-can 
| Paign, and to remember that the defeat of th 
French near the Garigliano, in the year 1503. 
cving, not ſo much to the bravery of the Spania 
as to the rigour of the ſeaſon. For as I told yd 
before, thoſe that reſolve to carry on a war ina 
enemy's country during the winter, mult of nec 
ſity have the worſt of it: becauſe, if they keep thi 
men all together in a camp, they muſt ſuffer mut 
from rain and cold; and if they divide them in 
different cantonments, they muſt greatly weak 
their army. Whereas, thoſe that wait for them: 
home may preſently unite their forces, and not oli 
chuſe their time and place of attack, but ket 
their men ſafe and freſh under cover, till they hu 
an opportunity of falling upon ſome of the et 
my's quarters, who being divided and diſperk 


cannot be ſuppoſed to make any great reſiſtane 


[ 


enemy in the winter, that has any conduct or know- 
jedge in military affairs. If a General therefore 
would plunge himſelf into ſuch circumſtances, that 


neither the number, diſcipline, good order, nor 


bravery of his troops, can be of any ſervice to 


him, let him carry on a field war in the winter. The 


Romans, however, in order to make the moſt of 


thoſe qualifications which they took ſo much pains 
to acquire, always avoided winter-campaigns with 
as ſuch care as they did rough, confined and incon- 


venient ſituations, or any other impediment that 


might prevent them from availing themſelves of 
their valour and good diſcipline. This is all that 
] have to ſay at preſent in anſwer to your laſt queſ- 


tion. Let us now proceed, if you pleafe, to the 
method of attacking and defending towns, and the 
manner of | building and fortifying them. e 


TAE END OF THE SIXTH BOOK. 
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the French, which I juſt now mentioned; and 
this will always be the fate of thoſe who invade an 
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In * manner 7 — ant Remer are to be bil | 
and fortified. Rules to be obſerved by thoſe that an 
to defend a Town that is threatened with 4 
Siege. Advice to ſuch as are in want of ro 

viſions, when they are beſieged; and to the befiegers, 
7 Bat appearances are not to be truſted to. How 1 
draw a Garriſon out of a town that is beſiepel. 
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FanRL10. \OWNS and Fortrefies may be 
ſtrong either by nature or att, 

Thoſe are ſtrong by nature chat are either fur 
5 rounded 


rounded by rivers or moraſles, or ſituated' upon 
a rock or ſteep hill, like Monaco and Sanlco : 


for ſuch as are ſituated upon hills that are not 
difficult of aſcent, are looked upon as weak ſince 


the invention of mines and artillery : upon which 


account, thoſe that build fortreſſes in theſe times 
often chuſe a flat ſituation, and make it firong by 
art, For this purpoſe, their firſt care is to fortify 


their walls with angles, baſtions, caſemates, half 


moons, and ravelines; that ſo no enemy can ap- 
proach them without being taken both in front 
and flank. If the walls are built very high, they 
will be too much expoſed to artillery, if very low, | 
they may ealily be ſcaled: if you throw up a ditch 


on the outſide of them to make a ſcalade more 
difficult, and the enemy ſhould fill it up, (which may 


ealily be done by a numerous army) they will pre- 
ſently become maſters of them. In my opinion 
therefore, (with ſubmiſſion to better judges) the beſt 
way to prevent that would be to build the walls 
pretty high, and to throw up a ditch rather on the 
inſide than on the outfide of them. This is the 

| ſtrongeſt method of fortifying a town: for it not 


only covers the beſieged from the fire of the artil- 
| lery, but makes it a very difficult matter for the 
beſiegers either to ſcale the walls or fill up the ditch. 


Your walls then ſhould be of a due height, and 
two yards thick at leaſt, to ſtand the fire of the 
enemy's batteries: there ſhould likewiſe be towers 
all along them, at the diſtance of four hundred 
feet from each other. The ditch on the inſide 
ought to be no leſs than ſixty feet wide and 
twenry- -four deep, and all the earth that is dug 
out of ir ſhould be thrown up on that fide 
which is next the town, and fupported by a wall 


built in the ditch, and carried up the height of a 


man above the ground, which will make che ditch 


ſo much the deeper. | In the bottom of the ditch I 


Vor. IV. „ I would 
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would have caſemates * about four hundred feet 
from each other, to take thoſe that might get down 
into it. The heavy artillery that is made uſe of 
for the defence of the town ſhould be planted on 
the inſide of the wall that ſupports the ditch : for 
as the other wall is to be a high one, you cannot 
make uſe of very large pieces there without much 
difficulty and inconvenience. It the enemy attempts 
a ſcalade, the height of the firſt wall ſecures you: 
if they batter you with arti}l-ry, they muſt beat 
down that wall in the firſt place; and when it is 
beat down (as a wall always falls towards that ſide 
from whence it is battered) the ruins of it having 
no ditch to bury them in, the outſide muſt natural. 
ly add to the depth of the ditch behind them: ſo 
that the enemy cannot well advance any further, 
being ſlopped there not only by thoſe ruins, but 
the ditch on the infide of them, and the artille 
planted on the other ſide of that ditch. The only 
_ expedient they have left upon ſuch occaſions, is to 
fill up the ditch, which is a very difficult matter 
on account of its great width and depth, the dan- 
ger of approaching it from the baſtions and other 
fortifications wich which it is flanked, and the labour 


EE” climbing over the ruins with burdens of faſcines 


upon their backs: ſo that I think a town fortified 
in this manner may be looked pon as impregn- 
„ 
BATTISTA. Would not the 1 town be ſtronger do 
you think 1f there was another ditch on the outſide 
of the wall? 
FABRIZZ IO Moſt certainly. But 15 meant that 
: If there was to be one ditch only, it would be the 
beſt way to have it on the inſide, _ 
 BaTTisTA. Would you chule to have water in 
he ditches, or would you rather have them dry ? 
* Vaults of maſon's work in the flank of a Baſtion next 


the Curtain, to fire upon the enemy. 
U Not ſince the | invention , of bombs. 


FABRIZIo. 
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FABRTZ1O. People differ in their opinions of that 


matter: becauſe dirches with water in them ſecure 
you againſt mines, and thoſe that have none are 
harder to be filled up. But upon the whole, I 
| ſhould rather prefer dry ditches, becauſe they are a 


better ſecurity than the other: for ditches with wa- 
ter in them have ſometimes been frozen over in 
ſuch a manner in winter-time, that the towns they 


| were deſigned to ſecure, have been taken without 


much difficulty; as it happened to Mirandola, 
when Pope Julius laid ſiege to it. But to guard 
© againſt Mines, I would make my ditches fo deep, 
| that if any one ſhould attempt to work. under 
them, they mult be prevented by water, I would 


| likewiſe build a Caſtle, or any kind of fortreſs, 


E with the ſame ſort of walls and dicches ; which : 
would make them very difficult, if not im pol. 


ble to be taken. 


In the next place, 1 would adviſe thoſe that 


; have the charge of defending a town that is going 


| to be beſieged, by no means to ſuffer any baſtions 
| or other works to be thrown up on the outſide of 


the walls, or at a little diſtance from the town : 
| and 1 would. alſo adviſe thoſe that build fortreſſes, 


not to make any place of retreat in them, whither 


| the beſieged may retire when the walls are either 


| beat dowa or in poſſeſſion of the enemy. The rea- 


| fon of my firſt caution is, that the Governor of a 


| town that is beſieged, ought not to do a thing. 


which will leſſen his reputation at the very beginning 


of the ſiege : for the diminution of that will maks - 
| all his orders but little regarded, and diſcourage 
the Garriſon. But this will always be the caſe, Te 
you build little forts out of the town you are to de- 


tend : becauſe they are ſure to fall into the enemy's 
hand, it being impoſſible in theſe times to main- 


tain ſuch inconſiderable places againſt a train of 


artillery: ſo that the loſs of them will be the loſs 


of your reputation. and therefore moſt probably 


of -— 


= 
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of the town itſelf. When the Genoeſe rebelled 


againſt Lewis XII. King of France, they built 


fome trifling redoubts upon the hills that lie round 


about Genoa, which being preſently taken by the 


French, occaſioned the loſs of that City. As to 
the ſecond piece of advice, in relation to fortreſſes, 


I ay, that nothing can expoſe a fortreſs to greater 


danger, than to have places of retreat into which 


the garciſon may retire when they are hard preſſed: 


for if it was not for the hopes of finding ſafety in 


one poſt, after they have abandoned another, they 


would exert themſelves with more obſtinacy and 
reſolution in defending the firſt; and when that! Is 
deſerted, all the reſt will ſoon fall into the enemy's 
hand. Of this we have a recent and memorable 


inſtance in the loſs of the Citadel at Forli, when 
the Counteſs Catharine was beſieged there by Cæ- 


ſar Porgia, fon to Pope Alexander VI. at the 
head of a French army. That fortreſs was ſo full 
of ſuch places of retreat, that a Garriſon might 


retire out of one into another, and out of that into 
many more ſucceflively upon occaſion : for in the 
firſt place, there was the Citadel; and in the next, 
2 Caſtle, ſeparated from it by a ditch, with a draw- 
bridge vpon it, over which you might paſs out of 


one into the other; and in this Caſtle there were 


| three diviſions ſeparated from one another by 
ditches full of water, with draw-bridges over them, 


The Duke therefore having made a breach in the 


wall of one of theſe diviſions with his artillery, 


Giovanni da Caſala, who was the Governor, inſtead 


of defending the breach, retreated into another di- 


vilion: upon which, the Duke's forces immediate- 


ly entered that divifion without oppoſition, and 
having got poſſeſſion of the draw- bridges, ſoon 


made themſelves maſters of all the reſt, The lols 


of that fortreſs then, which was thought inexpugn- 


able, was owing to two great errors; the firſt in 
making ſo many conveniencies of retreating from 
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one place to another; and the ſecond, in that none 
of thoſe places could command their bridges: ſo 
that the ill contrivance of the fortreſs, and the 
want of conduct in the garriſon, defeated the mag- 

nanimous reſolution of the Counteſs, who had the 
courage to wait for an army there, which neither 
the King of Naples nor the Duke of Milan durſt 
face : however, though her efforts did not ſucceed, 

ſhe gained much reputation by ſo generous a ſtand, ; 
as appears from many copies of verſes made in her - 
praiſe upon that occaſion. -If I was to build * 
fortreſs then, I would Wan the walls of it very 
ſtrong, and fortify it with ſuch ditches as I have 
juſt now deſcribed : but I would have no retreating 
places, nor any thing in the inſide but dwelling- 
houſes, and thoſe too foo low, that the Governor 
ſeeing every part of the walls at one glance of the 
eye from the middle of it, might know where to 
ſend relief immediately upon occaſion, and the gar- 
riſon be convinced that when the walls and ditch 
were loſt, they had no other refuge left: but if 
I ſhould by any means happen to be prevailed upon 
to make places of retreat, I would contrive them 


in ſuch a manner, that every one of them ſhould 8 


be able to command its own draw-bridge, which 
[ would build upon piles in the middle of the dit- 
ches that ſeparated them from each other. 
BarrISsTA. You ſay that ſmall forts are not de- 
fenſible in theſe times: but if I miſtake not, I 
have heard others aſſert that the leſs any fort wah 
the better it might be defended. . 
FaBRIZ IO. Their afſertion is eb dec be- 
cauſe no place can be called ſtrong at preſent where 


the beſieged have not room to ſecure themſelves ” 


by throwing up other ditches and ramparts when 
the enemy has got poſſeſſion of the firſt: for ſuch 
is the force of artillery, that whoever depends upon 
one wall and one ditch only will have reaſon to 
lament his error. 

P And 
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And ſince forts and baſtions (provided they do 

not exceed the common dimenſions, for then they 
may be deemed caſtles and fortreſſes) have no 
room for raiſing new works, they muſt preſently 


be taken when they are aſſaulted. It is therefore 


the beſt way not to build any ſuch forts at a diſtance 
from a town, but to fortify the entrance into it, 
and cover the gates with ravelines in ſuch a manner 
that no perion can either come in or go out of them 
in a right line; beſides which, there ſhould be a 
ditch detwixt the raveline and the gate, with a 
draw- bridge upon it. It is a good way to have a 
Portcullis likewiſe at a every gate to let in your 
men again after they have made a ſally, and to 
hinder the enemy from entering with them if they 
| ſhould be purſued, This is the uſe of Portculliſes : 
(which the ancients called Catar ractæ) for upon 
uch occaſions you could not receive any benefit 
either from the draw- bridge or the gate, both of 
them being crowded with men, 
 BarrTisTa. I have ſeen Portculliſes in 1 Germany 
made of wooden bars in the form of an iron grate ; 
but thoſe that are uſed in Italy are all made of whole 


- planks : pray what is the reaſon of this difference? 


ang. which of them are moſt ſerviceable ? 
Faprizio. 1 muſt tell you again, that the an- 
cient military cuſtoms and inſtitutions are almoſt 
aboliſhed in every part of the world; but in Italy 
they {cem to be totally extinct; and if wa have any 
good thing to doaſt of, it is entirely borrowed from 
the U'tramontanes. You muſt have heard, and 
perhaps ſome of the company may remember, in 
how tecble and flight a manner we uſed to fortify 
our towns and caſties before the coming of Charles 
VIII. King of France, into 8 in the year 
1394. The merlons or ſpaces in the walls 
betwixt the embraſures were not - a foot thick; 
the embraſyres themſelves were made very narrow 
on the outhice, and wide within, with many other 
 defeds 
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defects which it would be too tedious to enumerate: 


for when the merlons are made ſo flight they are 
ſoon beat down, and embraſures of that conſtruction 
are preſently laid open. But now we have learnt 
from the French to make our merlons ſtrong and 
ſubſtantial : and though our embraſures pi ſtill. 
wide within, and grow narrower and narrower to 
the middle of the wall, after which they begin to 
open again and grow wider and wider to the out- 
8 fide, the artillery cannot be fo eafily diſmounted, 
nor the men driven from the parapets. The F rench . 
| have likewiſe many other i improvements and inven- 
tions which our Soldiers have never ſeen, and there- 
fore cannot imitate : amongſt theſe I might men- 
tion the portculliſſes you jult now ſpoke of, made 
in the form of an iron grate, which are much bet- 
ter than ours: for if you make uſe of one that is 
| made of whole planks for the defence of a gate, 
when it is let down you ſhut yourſelf cloſe up, and 
cannot annoy the enemy through it; ſo that they 
may either hew it down with axes, or ſet fire to it 
without any danger: but if it is made like a grate, 
| you may eaſily defend it agaiolt them, either with 
ſpikes or ning ſhot dene the interſtices of the 
bars. 8 8 
BarrisrA. 1 have obſerved 3 Ultramon- 
tane invention which has been imitated of late in 
Italy, which is, to make the ſpokes of the wheels 
of our artillery- carriages incline obliquely from the 
fellies to the nave. Now I ſhould be very glad to 
| known the reaſon of this, becauſe I always thought 
ſtraight ſpokes had been ſtronger than any others. 
 Fapr12z10. You muſt not look upon this devia- 
tion from common cuſtom as either the effect of 
whim or Caprice, or for the ſake of ornament : for 
where ſtrength is abſolutely neceſſary but little ac- 
count ought to be made of beauty. The true rea- 
| ſon then of what you have obſerved, is that ſuch 
wheels are ſafer and ſtronger than our own ; for 
V Fo when. 
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when the carriage is loaded it either goes even or 


cannot ſupport the weight that preſſes upon them, 


The French have likewiſe W . of: 
| ſecuring the gates of their towns, and of letting 
their men in and out of them with more eaſe and. 


inclines to one ſide: when it goes even, each 


| wheel ſuſtains an equal ſhare of the weight, and is 
not too much oppreſſed by it: but when it inclines 
co either fide, the weight lies wholly upon one of 
| the wheels. If the ſpokes therefore are ſtraight 
they are ſoon broken in that caſe; becavſe if the 


wheel inclines, the ſpokes muſt inchine alſo, and 


So that the French judge rightly in ſetting the 


ſpokes of their wheels obliquely to the nave : for 
| when the carriage inclines to one fide, and the 


weight bears directly upon them, inſtead of oblique 


they will then become ſtraight in a line with it, and 
conſequently better able to ſupport the whole than 
they were to bear « one halt of the load when the car- 
Triage went even, But to return to our towns 


and fortreſſes : 


convenience when they are beſieged, which I have 
not yet ſcen practiſed in Italy. They erect two per- 
pendicular piles or pillars at the end of the draw- 
bridge on the outſide of the ditch z upon each of 
which they balance a beam in ſuch a manner that 
one half of it hangs over the bridge, and the other 


on the outſide of it. Thoſe parts of them which 
hang on the outſide are Joined together with croſs 


— 


85 bars. like a grate, and at that end of each beam 
which hangs over the bridge they fix a chain and 
| faſten it to the bridge: ſo that when they have 2 


mind to ſhut up that end of the bridge they looſe 


the chains and let the grate fall; and when they 
would open it they draw home the chains and 

hhaiſt the grate up again: by theſe means they can 
faiſe it up to ſuch a height that either foot only, or 


horſe, if it is neceſſary, may paſs under, or may ſhut 
the - pallage wp ſo cloſe that no body at all can get 
through; 


— > > ve a . tm. Cd. end. Ad 


port of an embraſure. This I take to be a better 
rontrivance than the Portcullis; becauſe the grate 
does not fall perpendicularly like a Portcullis; and 
therefore is not ſo liable to be obſtructed by an 


outfide ditch are higher than the common ſurface 


they may eaſily open upon you from thence.— 


But let us now proceed to ſhew what is to be 


againſt an enemy. 3 


furniſhed with ammunition and proviſions for the 
earriſon; becauſe every body muſt know this, and 
that without ſuch ſtores all other precautions and 


ver be forgotten upon ſuch occaſions : the firſt is, 


of ſervice to them in the country round about you: 
for which purpoſe, if there be any forage, or cat- 
tle, or any thing elſe, that you cannot carry off 
Into the town, you ought by all means to deſtroy 

| 5 ; 105 I. 
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through 3 as the grate is raiſed and lowered like the 


enemy. Thoſe then that would fortify a town in 
2 proper manner, ſhould obſerve theſe directions: 
beſides which, they ſhould not ſuffer any lands 
Ito be tilled nor buildings to be erected within a 
Emile at leaſt of it: the whole country round it 
Should be quite clear and open, free from all 
thickets, or banks, or plantations, or houſes, which 
may hinder the proſpect of the beſieged, and afford 


- 4 YER; " 
* 
7 * 


ſnelter to an enemy in his approaches. Remem- 
ber likewiſe that a town, where the banks of its 


lof the earth, may be accounted very weak : for 
Cinſtead of doing you any good, they only ſerve to 
cover the enemy, and maſk their batteries, which 


done within a fortified town, for its greater ſecurity 


| I will not treſpaſs ſo much upon your time and 
patience as to tell you that beſides the directions 
already given, it is abſolutely neceſſary to be well 


preparations are to no purpoſe. I ſhall only ſay in 
general, that there are twd rules which ſhould ne- 


to provide yourſelf with every thing that you thin 
you may want; and the next, to prevent the enemy 
from availing themſelves of any thing that may be 


—_ ————— = 


ö 
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it. You ought likewiſe: to take care that nothing 
be dont in a tumultuous or diſorderly manner; and 
that every man may know his ſtation, and what 
part he his to act upon any occaſion, It is neceſlary 
therefore to give ſtrict orders that all the old men, 
women, children, and fick people, ſhould keep 
Joe in their houles, in order to leave every paſſage 
clear and open for thoſe that are young and fit for 
Action; fome of whom ſhould always be under 
arms on the walls, others at the gates, and others 
at the principal paſſes in the rawn, to be ready upon 
any ſodgen emergency : there ſhould be particular 
partics % which ſhould not be confined to any 
certain ftation, but appointed to ſuccour any quar- 
ter where there ſhould be occaſion for it: fo that 
when ſuch a diſpoſi: ion is made, it is hardly poſlible 
that any tumult ſhould happen which can throv 
you into confuſion. ——T here is another thing 10 
be remembered both in beſieging and defending a 
town ; which 1s, that nothing encourages an enemy 
fo much as their knowing that it has not been uſed 
to ſieges: for it often happens that a town is loft 
through fear alone, without waiting for an aſſaul. 
The beſtegers therefore ſhould endeavour by all 
means to appear as powerful and formidable as they 
can, and take every opportunity of making the 
molt oſtentat s diſplay of their ſtrength : the be- 
_ eyed, on the ber hand, ought to poſt the ſtoutel 
cf their men in places where they are attacked 
with the tet fury, and ſuch as are neither t0 
be imp won by apprarances, nor driven from 
their poits by any thing but downright force 0f 
arms: for if the enemy fails in the firſt attempt, the 
befirgcd will tak courage; and the enemy perceiv- 
ing they are not io be diimayed by ſhew alone, mull 
be oblie-d to have recourſe to other merhods.—— 
"The engines which the Ancients made uſe of in tne 
defence of a town were many; the chief of which 
were ſuch a threw darts and huge ſtones to a gredl 
0 diſtance, 
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ſiſtance, and with aſtoniſhing force: they made 


@ of ſeveral likewiſe in beſieging towns, as the 


fiead of which, great guns are now uſed both b' 
eturn. 


o be ſurpriſed by famine, nor forced by aſſault: 
s to famine, I told you before that he ought to 


jon before the ſiege begins: but if the fiege ſhould 


they could ſend them no other proviſions, they 
hrew great quantities of nuts into a river that ran 
hrough the middle of their town, which being 
arried down by the ſtream eſcaped the enemy's 


nemy deſpair of reducing them by famine, have 


walls, or gorged an ox with corn, and then turned 
t out to fall into the enemy's hand; that ſo when 
hey killed it, and found its ſtomach ſo full of 


orn, they might imagine they had abundance in 


he town. — On the other hand, ſome great Ge- 
Perals have uſed as many artifices and expedients 
Wo diſtreſs a town. Fabius Maximus ſuffered the 
Fampanians to ſow their fields before he inveſted. 


eir city, in order to diminiſh their Stores. When 
ony ſius lay before Rhegium, he offered the peo- 
Ne terms of accommodation, and during the treaty 


. The Reader may ſee an account and deſcription of them 
in Danet's Dictionary, under the word Arma. 


prevailed 


attering ram, the tortoiſe, and many others“: 
efiegers and thoſe that are beſieged. But to 


A Governor of a town muſt take care neither 


ay in a plentiful ſtock of proviſions and ammuni- 


drove a very long one, and they ſhould fail, he 
uſt then deviſe ſome extraordinary method of pro- 
uring ſupplies from his friends and allies, eſpecial- 
y if a river runs through the town, as the inhabi- 
ants of Caſilinum did from the Romans: for when 
hat place was ſo cloſely inveſted by Hannibal that 


otice, and ſupplicd the beſieged with food for a 
onſiderable time. The inhabitants of fome towns 
which have been beſieged, in order to make the 


Either thrown a great quantity of bread over their 
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prevailed upon them to furniſh him with a lat 
quantity of proviſions : but when he had thus Id 
ſened their ſtock and increaſed his own, he imme 
diately blocked up the town fo ſtraitly on even 
| fide, that he ſoon obliged them to give it up. Alex 
ander the Great having a deſign upon Leucadi 
firſt made himſelf maſter of the neighbouring towns 
and turned all the inhabitants into that place, 
which at Jaſt filled it ſo full of people, that he pr 


ſently reduced it by famine.——As to aſſaults, 


told you before that it is of the utmoſt importang 
to repel the firſt attack: for the Romans took may 


towns by ſuddenly aſſaulting them on every {i&M 
(which they called aggredi urbem corond) as Scipio i 
when he made himſelf maſter of New Carthage uM 
Spain. If ſuch an aſſault therefore can be fuitarM 
ed, the enemy will find it a difficult matter to ſu 


ceed afterwards : for though they ſhould get into 


town, the inhabitants may find ſome remedy, if the | 


are not wanting to themſelves; and it has often hap 
pened even in that caſe, that the aſſailants bar 
either been all ſlain, or driven out again; eſpeci 
ly when the inhabitants have got into garret wil 
dos, or upon the tops of houles and turrets, all 
fought them from thence. To prevent this, tit 
aſſailants commonly either ſet open the gates! 


make way for the others to eſcape with ſatety, & 


gave orders loud enough to be heard by every ont 
not to hurt any body but ſuch as were in arms, an 
to ſpare all thoſe that would lay them down: att 
this has frequently been of great ſervice upon {ut 
occaſions. It is an eaſy matter likewiſe to maK 
yourſelf maſter of a town if you come ſudden!y all 
unexpectedly upon it; that is, if you are at ſoch 
diſtance from it with your army, that the 1nhabital 
do not ſuſpect you of any deſign of that kind, 
imagine they ſhall have ſufficient notice of your # 
- proach : ſo that if you can make a long and ball 
march or two, and fall unawares upon it, you ' 

Is | Ng | | | almol 
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Imoſt ſure to ſucceed. ——] would willingly paſs 
ver ſome tranſactions in ſilence that have happen- 
d in our own times, as it would-be diſagreeable to 
alk of myſelf and my own exploits; and what to 
ay of others I cannot well tell. Nevertheleſs, I 
tinnot help propoling the example of Cæſar Borgia 
commonly called Duke Valentine) in this reſpect, 
worthy of imitation : for when he lay with his 
my at Nocera, and pretended a deſign upon Ca- 
erino, he ſuddenly invaded the Duchy of Urbino, 
nd made himſelf maſter of a ſtate in one day with- 


educed without beſtowing much time and expence 
pon it, if at all. It behoves thoſe that are beſieg- 


nemy, and therefore they ought not to truſt to any 
ppearance, though ever to uſual and familiar to 


nder it, Domitius Calvinus laying ſiege to a town, 


ff his army : ſo that the beſieged, imagining at laſt 
he did it only for exerciſe, began to grow remils in 
heir guards; which Domitius perceiving, made 


Generals who have had intelligence of troops that 


have preſently made themſelves maſters of it, Ci- 
mon, the Arhenian, ſet fire ro a Temple one night 


bare put them all to the ſword, and diſguiſed 
ſome of their own men ia their cloaths, who have 
alterwards given up the place to them. ——Belides 
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ut any difficulty, which another man could not have 
d likewiſe to beware of tricks and ſtratagems in the 


hem, but to ſuſpect there is ſome miſchief lurking 


ſed to march round it every day with a good part 


Wan aſſault upon the town, and carried it. Some 


were upon their march to relieve a place they had 
inveſted, have dreſſed a body of their own Soldiers 
in the enemy's livery, and furniſhed them with the 
me colours, who being admitted into the town 


that ſtood without the gates of a town he defign- 
ed to ſurprize : upon which, all the people running 
but of it to extinguiſh the flames, left the town to 
the mercy of the enemy. Others, having met with | 
a party of forragers who were ſent out of a fortreſs, 


— — — — 


8 


garriſon, pretended at laſt to deſpair of reducing it 


relieve them: after which, he ſuddenly returned 


thods: others have ſent one of their chief Conf 


theſe artifices, the Ancients uſed ſome others yg 
draw the garriſon out of a town they had a deſion 
upon. When Scipio commanded the Roman ht 
mies in Africa, he was very delirus to make hin. 
ſelf maſter of ſome ſtrong places which were wel 
garriſoned by the Carthaginians : for which purpoſe 
he made a feint of aſſaulting them, but ſoon deli. 
ed from the attempt, and marched away again t91 
great diſtance, as if he was afraid of the eneny, 
Hannibal therefore being deceived by appearance, 
immediately drew all the garriſons out of them, i 
order to purſue him with greater force, in hopes d 
entirely cruſhing him: but Scipio being informed 
of this, ſent Maſſiniſſa with a ſufficient number gf 
men by another route, who preſently got poſſeſſion 
of them. Pyrrhus laying ſiege to the Capital d 
IIlyria (now Sclavonia) where there was a very ſtrong 


and turning his arms againſt other towns which were 
not ſo well defended, obliged the enemy to dray 
the greater part of the garriſon out of the Capital to 


thither with his army, and took it without any dt. 
ficulty. Many have poiſoned wells and ſprings, 
and diverted the courſe of rivers, to make them: 
ſelves maſters of a town; but have not always ſuc- 
ceeded in that: others have endeavoured to diſma 
the inhabitants, by cauſing a report to be ſpread 
that they have lately gained ſome conſiderable ad: 
vantage, and daily expect a powerful reinforce 
ment. Some Generals have made themſelves maſter 
of towns by holding a private correſpondence with, 
and corrupting one party of the inhabitants; for 
which purpoſe they have made uſe of ſeveral me 


dants among{t them, who, under the pretence o 
deſertion, has gained great credit in the town, and 
| afterwards betrayed it, either by giving intelligence 
to his friend in what manner the guards were poſted 


0 


down a carriage in it, or by ſome other means faci- 
tating the entrance of the enemy. Hannibal pre- 
ziled upon an officer to betray a garriſon to him 


his manner: the officer got leave to go a-hunting 
En the night, under a pretence tha the durſt nut do it 


ance when they pretended to fly before them: by 


them and the town, and ſo prevent their retreat. 


ter he had lain ſome time before the city of Cat- 


edon, and ravaged all the country round about it, 


eceived with much courtsly, and made them fo 


many fair promiſes, that having lulled them into ſe- 


urity, he decamped and marched away to a diſtance 


om the city; but whilſt they were weak enough 
Wo imagine they had got entirely quit of him, and 
ad laid aſide all care of their defence upon the 


eagch of his promiles, he ſuddenly returned, and 


ling upon them when they did not expect ſuch a 
iir, preſently took the city. The inhabitans of a 


| 
elieged town ought likewiſe to ſecure themiclves 


by 
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r by preventing a gate being ſhut by the breaking 


3 3 ld Kaz 


* 
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belonging to the Romans, which was effected in 


n the day-time, leſt he ſhould be taken by the 
Enemy 3 and returning before morning, contriv- 
xd matters fo well that he got i-verat of Hannt- 
hal's men admitted with him in difgniſe, who im- 
ediately killed the guards, and delivered up one 
bf the gates to Hannibai, Some towns have deentaxcen 
dy ſuffering their garriſon to make a ſally upon the 
nemy, and then to purſue them to roo great a diſ- 


phich they have been drawn into an ambvutln and 
tut off. Many Generals (and Hanniba! among the 
eſt) have let a beſieged enemy get poſſeſſion of 
heir camp, in order to throw themſelves betwixt 


Pthers have impoſed upon them by pretending to 


aiſe the ſiege, as Phormio the Attcnian did: for 


he inhabitants tent ambaſſadors to him, whom he 


Fall means againſt any of their own townſmen re 
noſe fidelity they have reaſon to ſuſpect: but they 
lay ſometimes work upon them more effectually 
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by kindneſſes than ſeverity and harſh treatment 
Marcellus knew that Lucius Bancius of Nola wy 
inclined to favour Hannibal ; yet he behaved yi 
him with ſo much generoſity, that inſtead of u 
enemy he became his firm friend. They ſhoud 
alſo be at leaſt as much upon their guard when thei 


enemy is at ſome diſtance as when he is near «i 


hand; and to be particularly careful in guarding 
thoſe places which they think are leaft expoſed u 
danger: for many towns have been loſt by being 
aſſaulted 1 in a part which has been thought the mot 


ſecure. The reaſon of this is, either becauſe chal 


part has been really ſtrong of itſelf, and therefor 


neglected ; or becauſe the enemy has artfully mad: 
a ſhew of ſtorming one part with great noiſe an 


alarm, whilit he was affaulting another in good oi 
der and ſilence. The beſieged therefore above all 


things ſhould take the utmoſt care to have ther 


walls always well guarded, but eſpecially in th 
night-time; and not only to poſt men there, buf 
| Hierce and quick- noſed dogs alſo, to ſmell out a 
enemy at a diſtance, and to give an alarm by thei 
_ barking : for dogs and geefe too have ſometime 
been the preſervation of a fortreſs, as they were | 


the Capitol at Rome when it was beſieged by ths 
Gauls. When the Spartans laid fiege to Athen 


| Alcibiades ordered that whenever he ſhould hot 


light in the night, every guard ſhoud do the ſam 
upon pain of ſevere puniſhment in caſe of neglea 
Iphicrates the Athenian, finding a Centinel ally 
at his poſt, immediately killed him, and faid WW 
had only left him as he found him. 

Some who have been beſieged have found 


different methods of conveying intelligence to che 
friends; as in the firſt place, by writing letters 
them in cyphers, when they durſt not truſt the me 
ſenger with a verbal errand, and concealing the h 
ters in ſome manner or other. The nature of the 


Piers hath been deviſed and agreed upon by the pil 


lle 
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ties before Hand; And the methods of concealing 


them various. Some have written what they had 
to ſay in the ſcabbard of a ſword : others have put 


their letters into paſte, which they have baked and 

given to the bearer for food upon the road: others 
have concealed them in their private parts: and 
others again under the collar of the meſſenger's dog. 
Some have written letters about common buſinels, 


and interlined them with their main purpoſe written 


in a certain compoſition, which will not appear till 
they have been dipped in water, and held to a fire. 
This method has been very artfully practiſed in our 

own times by a perſon, who having occaſion to 


communicate a ſecret to ſome of his friends that liv- 


ed in a town which was beſieged, and not daring to 
truſt any meſſenger with it, ſent letters of excom- 
munication written in the uſual ſtile, but interlined 


in the manner I have been ſpeaking of; which being 


fixed to the doors of the Churches, were ſoon taken 
down, and the contents of them perfectly underſtood 
by thoſe who knew from whom they came by ſome 
particular marks: and this is a very good way; for 

thoſe that carry ſuch letters cannot know the ſecret 
contents of them, nor can there be any danger of 
their being diſcovered by an enemy. In'ſhort there 

are a thouſand other methods of giving and receiv- 
ing ſecret intelligence, which any man may either 

invent himſelf, or learn from others: but it is a much 
eaſier matter to convey intelligence to thoſe that 
are beſieged, than for them to ſend any to their 
friends; becauſe none can be carried out of a town, 
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But let us now proceed to the preſent method of 
repairing and defending a breach in the walls of a 
town. If you ſhould happen to be blocked up 
in a place where there is no ditch on the inſide of 
the walls, in order to prevent the enemy from enter. 

ing at a breach that may be made by their artil. 
lery, you mutt make a ditch behind that part which 
they are battering, at leaſt ſixty feet wide, and 
throw up all the earth that is dug out of it towards 
the town, to form a good rampart, and add to 
the depth of the ditch.: and this you muſt carry on 
with ſuch < liligence, that when the wall is beat down, 
the ditch may be at leaſt ten or twelve feet deep, 
It is neceſſary likewiſe to flank the ditch with a cale- 
mate at each end of it, if you have time: and if the 
wall be ſubſtantial enough to hold out till theſe 
works are finiſhed, you will be ſtronger on that 
- ſide than in any other part of the town : for then 
you will have a complete ditch of that fort which 
1 recommended above; but if the wall be fo weak 
that you cannot have time to do all this, you muſt 
then depend upon your men, and exert your utmoſt 

vigour to defend the breach. This method was 
purſued by the Piſans when the Florentines laid ſiege 
ro their city: and indeed they were very well able 
to do it; for their walls were ſo ſtrong that they 
had time enough, and the ſoil upon which their city 
is built, is very proper for making ditches and 


remparts: but if either of thoſe con veniencies had 


failed them, they muſt inevitably have been un- 
done. It is the beſt way, however, as I ſaid before, 
to have ſuch ditches previouſly made all round the 
walls, for then you need not be afraid of any 
een 
e Ancients ſometimes made . maſten 
of a town by mining: and this they did either by 
Working a paſſage privately under ground into the 
middle "of the place, ,and entering their men that 
Way, as the Romans did at Ven; ; or by unde roi. 

1g 
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| ing the walls only in ſuch a manner as to make 
them tumble down, The latter method is now _ 
moſt in uſe ; which is the reaſon that towns that 
ſtand high are accounted weaker than others, be- 
cauſe more ſubject to be undermined : and when 
they are ſo, if the mines are filled with gunpowder, 
and alighted match put to a train that leads to them, 
they not only blow up the walls, but ſplit the rocks 
upon which they are built, and tear a whole fortreſs 
to pieces at one. The way to prevent this is to 
| build upon a plain, and to make the ditch that ſur- 
rounds your fortreſs ſo deep that an enemy cannot 
work under it without coming to water, which is 
the beſt defence againſt mines. But if you are in a 
town which ſtands 71 rock or hill, the only re- 
medy is to dig ſeveral deep wells along the foot of 
the wall on the inſide, wh 
vent to the powder when a mine is ſprung. There 
| is indeed another expedient, and a very good one 
too, which is to countermine the enemy, provided : 
you can diſcover their mines; but that is a very 
difficult matter, if 1 ake eye care d conceal 
them. 
The Governer of a town that i is beſieged ought 
likewiſe to take great care that he be not Aurprized 
whilſt the garriſon are repoling themſelves; as after 
an aſſault, or when the guards are relieved (which is 
generally at the break of day in the morning, and 
by twilight in the evening) bur eſpecially "whilſt 
they are at their meals: for at thoſe time many 
towns have been ſurprized, and many ſallies made 
which have proved fatal to the befiegers : upon 
which account, it is highly neceſſary to keep a 
ſtrict guard always in every quarter, and the greater 
| part of the garriſon under arms. Another thing I 
muſt not forget to tell you, which is, that the chief 
difficulty in defending either a town or a camp is 
occalioned by your being obliged to divide your 
men: for as the enemy may aſſault you at any 
1 time, 


ich may ſerve to give 
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time, or any place he thinks proper, with all his 
forces at once, you muſt keep a conſtant guard at 
every place: ſo that when he attacks you with 
bis whole ſtrength, you can only defend yourſelf 
_ with part of your own X. The beſieged are like. 
wiſe often in danger of being totally ruined at one 
ſtroke ; whereas the beſiegers have nothing to fear 
bura repulſe : upon which conſideration, ſome who 
have been blocked up either in a town or in a camp, 
have made a ſudden ſally with all their forces, though 
they were inferior to the enemy, and utterly diſpetſ. 
ed them; as Marcellus did at Nola, and Julius 
Cæſar in Gaul 3 the latter of whom being attacked 
in his camp by a very powerful army, and | finding he 
was neither able to defend himſelf there, nor fall 
upon the enemy with his whole ſtrength, becauſe 
he was forced to divide it to ſecure every part of 
his camp, threw open the entrenchments on one 
fide, and facing about that way with all his men, 
exerted himſelf with ſuch vigour and courage that 
he totally defeated the enemy. The conſtancy and 
reſolution of the beſieged likewiſe often diſmay and 
weary out the beſiegers. In the wars betwixt Pom- 
pey and Cæſar, their two armies lying near each 
other, and Cæſar's being in great want of proviſions, 
a piece of the bread which his men were forced to 
eat was brought to Pompey ; who finding that it 
was made of herbs, gave ſtrict orders that none of 
own Soldiers ſhould ſee it, leſt they ſhouid be daunt- 
ed when they perceived what an enemy they had to 
deal with. Nothing did the Romans ſo much bo- 
nour in their wars with Hannibal as their unſhaken 
firmneſs and conſtancy : for they never ſued for 
peace, nor ſhewed the leaſt ſigns of fear even in the 
loweſt ebb of their fortune : on the contrary, when 
Hannibal was almoſt at their gates, they fold the 
ground upon which he was | encamped a at a much 


20 see Pol. Diſc. Book I. Chap, xxxli. 


greater 
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greater price than they would have aſked for it at 
any other time; and were fo inflexible in the proſe- 
| cution of the enterprizes they had in hand, that they 
would not raiſe the ſiege of Capua to defend Rome 
itſelf at a time when it was daily threatened with a 
_—_- 5 . 
5 . ſenſible, that I have mentioned many things 
which ſome of you muſt have known before, and 
perhaps may have conſidered as well as myſelf: but 
this I did (as I told you) that you might more per- 
fectly comprehend the nature of true military diſci- 
pline and the Art of War, and for the inſtruction 
of ſuch of the company who may not have had the 
opportunity of learning them. And now, Gen- 
temen, I think I have but little more to add to 
what I have ſaid upon this ſubject, except it he to 
lay down ſome general rules in military diſcipline, 
which yet you probably may think very obvious 
You muſt know then, that whatſoever is of ſer- 
vice to the enemy, muſt be prejudicial to you; 
and every advantage you gain is detrimental to 
them. He that is moſt careful to obſerve the 
motions and deſigns of the enemy, and'takes moſt 
| pains in exerciſing and diſciplining his army, will 
| be leaſt expoſed to danger, and has moſt reaſon to 
expect ſucceſs in his undertakings. — Never come 
to an engagement till you have inſpired your men 
with courage, and ſee them in good order and eager 
to fight; nor hazard a battle till they ſeem confi- 


| dent of victory.—ilt is better, if you can, to ſub- 
due an enemy by famine than the ſword: for in 
battle, Fortune has often a much greater ſhare than 
either prudence or valour.—No enterprize is 
more likely to ſucceed than one which is conceal- 

| ed from the enemy till it is ripe for execution, — 

| Nothing is of greater importance in time of war 
than to know how to make the beſt uſe of a fair op- 


portunity when it is offered. Few men are brave 
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dy nature: but good diſcipline and experience 
make many ſo. Good order and diſcipline in an 
army are more to be depended upon than courage 
alone. If any of the enemy's troops deſert them, 
and come over to you, it is a great acquiſition, pro- 
' vided they prove faithful: for the loſs of them will 
be more felt than that of thoſe who are killed in bat. 
tle; though deſerters indeed will always be {uſ. 
pected by their new friends, and odious to their 
old ones. ——In drawing up an army in order of 
battle, it is better to keep a ſufficient reſerve to 
ſupport your front line upon occaſion, than to ex- 
tend it in ſuch a manner as to make but one rank as 
it were of your army,——lf a General perfectly 
| knows his own ſtrength _ that of the enemy, he 
can hardly miſcarry.— The goodneſs of your Sol- 
ders is of more conſequence than the number of 
them: and ſometimes the ſituation of the place is of 
greater advantage and ſecurity than the goodneſs of 
your Soldiers. Sudden and unexpected accidents 
often throw an army into confuſion; ; but things 
that are familiar, and have come on by flow degrees, 
are little regarded: it is the, beſt way therefore when 
you have a new enemy to deal with, to accuſtom 
your men to the ſight of them as often as you can 
by flight ſkirmiſhes before you come to a general 
engagement with them. He whoſe troops are in 
diſorder whilſt they are purſuing a routed enemy, 
will molt probably loſe the advantage he had gain- 
ed before, and be routed in his turn. W hoever 
has not taken proper care to furniſh himſelf with a 
ſufficient lock of proviſions and ammunition, bids 

fair to be vanquiſhed without ſtriking a ſtroke. _— 

He that is either ſtronger in Infantry than Cavalry, 
or in Cavalry than Infantry, muſt chuſe his ground 
 accordingly.——lf you would know whether you 
have any Spies | in your camp in the day-time, you 
| have nothing more to do than to order every man 
to his tent. When you are aware that the ene- 
Re ths et my 
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my ĩs acquainted with your deſigns, you muſt chan ge 
them. After you have conſulted many about 
| what you ought do, confer with very few concern - 
ing what you are actually reſolved to do, —— Whilit 
your men are in quarters, you muſt keep them in 
good order by fear and puniſhment; but when 
they are in the field, by hopes and rewards. 
Wife Generals never come to an engagement but : 
when they are either compelled by downright ne- 
ceſſity, or can do it with great advantage, —— Take 
great care chat the enemy may not be apprized of 

che order in which you deſign to draw up. your ar- 
my for battle : and above all things, make fuch a 

diſpoſition that your firit line may fall back with 


eale and convenience into the ſecond, and both of: = - 


them into the third upon occaſion.- In time of 
action be ſure not to call off any of your Battalions _ 
to a different ſervice from what they were deſtined 
to at firſt, leſt you ſhould occaſion diforder and 
confuſion in your army. Unexpected accidents 
cannot well be prevented; but thoſe that are fore- 
| ſeen may ealily be obviated or remedied ——Men, 
arms, Money, and proviſions, are the finews of 
war; but of theſe four, the two firſt are, moſt neceſ- 
fary: for men and arms will always find money and 
proviſions; but money and proviſions cannot al- 
ways raiſe men and arms.——A rich man without 
arms, muſt be a prey to a poor Soldier well armed. 
——Accuſtom your men to abhor a ſoft and effe- 
minate way of life, and to deſpiſe all manner of 
luxury, extravagance, and wee eicher in their 
diet, or dreſs. | 
Let theſe general rules ſuffice at preſent 28 moſt 
neceſſary to be rememberea, though I am ſenſible 
| might have introduced ſeveral other topics in the 
courſe of this converſation, which would have fallen 


in properly enough with our ſubject ; for inſtance, 


I might have ſhewn in how many tent diſpoſi- ; 
tions the Ancients drew up their armics, in what 
andy. ws 5 RE: - os 


manner they cloathed their Soldiers, and how they 
employed them at different times; with feveral 


other particulars, which I thought might be omit- | 
ted, not only becauſe you may have various other 


means of informing yourſelves of theſe things, but 


becauſe I did not propoſe to myſelf at firſt to enter 
into a minute detail of ancient military diſcipline, 
but only to point out the methods by which much 


better order and diſcipline might be eſtabliſhed in 


our armies than there is any where to be found at 
preſent : upon which account, 1 thought I had no 
occaſion to make any further mention of ancient 


rules and inſtitutions than what was abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary for the introduction of ſuch an eſtabliſhment, 
I know very well that I might likewiſe have taken 
an opportunity of enlarging more copiouſly upon 
the method of exerciſing and diſciplining Cavalry, 
and of diſcourſing upon the nature of Sea-ſervice : 


for thoſe who write upon the Art of War tell us, 


there is a Sea- -army, and a Land-army, an army of 


Infantry, and an army of Cavalry. Of naval affairs, 


however, 1 ſhall ſay nothing, becauſe 1 do not 


pretend to have any knowledge of them, but leave 


that to the Genoeſe and Venetians, who have done 


ſuch wonderful things by their experience in thoſe 
matters: nor ſhall I ſay any more of Cavalry, be- 
cauſe (as I told you before) that part of our Soldiery 
is the leaſt corrupted : for if your Infantry (in 
which the ſtrength of an army chiefly conſiſts) 
be well- diſciplined, your Cavalry be mult of neceſlity 
be fo too. I would adviſe every one, however, who 


is deſirous to raiſe and keep up a good body of Ca- 


valry, in the firſt place, ro fill his country with 


Stallions of the beſt breed that can be procured, 


and to encourage the farmers to rear colts as they 
do calves and mules ; and in the next, (in order to 
promote the ſale of them) to make every one that 
keeps a mule keep a horſe alſo ; and to oblige him 
that will U keep but one : beak to make uſe of a horſe 

| | beides 
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beſides which, he ſhould oblige all thoſe that wear 
garments made of fine cloth to keep one horſe at 
eaſt, This method was taken by a certain Prince 
in our OWN Memory, and in a very little time he ſaw 
his country abound with excellent horſes. As to 
any thing elſe relating to Cavalry, I muſt refer you 
do what I have ſaid before upon that Subject, and 
[ihe preſent eſtabliſhed diſcipline. 
Bur you may deſire perhaps to know, before we 
part, what qualifications a General ought to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of, and J will ſatisfy you in a few words; for I 
cannot make choice of a more proper man than ſuch 
a one as is maſter of the qualifications I have al- 
ready particularized and recommended: and & yet 
even thoſe are not ſufficient, except he has abili- _ 
ties to ſtrike out ſomething new of his own upon an 
emergency: for no man ever excelled in his profeſ- 


The Ancients, in reckoning up the qualities of a good Ge- 
neral, gave Fortune a place by itſelf, and diſtinguiſhed it from 
Knowledge in the Art of War. Ego fic exiſtimo, ſays Tul- 
ly, in ſummo imperatore quatuor has es ineſſe oportere, ſcien- 
tiam rei militaris, virtutem, auctoritatem, felicitatem,” He 
ſhews afterwards that theſe four qualities met eminently in Pom 
pey, © Reliquum eſt ut de fellicitate quam præſtare de ſeipſo 
nemo poteſt, meminiſſe, & commemorare de altero poſſumus 
ſicut æquum homini de poteſtate Deorum timide & pauca.dicamus. 
Ego enim fic exiſtimo: Maximo, Marcello, Scipioni, Mario, & 
Iczteris Magnis Imperatoribus, not ſolum propter virtutem, ſed 
etiam propter fortunam, ſæpius imperia mandata, atque exercitus 
tele commiſſos. Fuit enim per fecto quibuſdam ſummis viris quædam 
ad amplitudinem, & gloriam, & ad res magnas bene gerendas divini- 
tus adjuncta fortuna.“ Pro lege Manil. cap. x. xvi.— One might 
add another qualification that is requiſite in a General, and a very 
neceſſary one too, viz. that he ſhould be perfect in his bodily 
ſenſes, juch as ſeeing, hearing, &c. The great and deciſive hat- 
tle of Vvry in France was loſt by the ſhort-ſightedneſs of one of 
the Generals. The Viſcount Tavannes being extremely ſhort- 
lighted, had placed the ſeveral diviſions of horſe ſo cloſe to one an- 
other, that there was not only no ſpace left through which they 
might retire to rally in the rear of the army, after they had wheel- 
ed according to their orders: but even the very diviſions them- _ 
ſelves had no intervals, by means of which they might extend 
| [themſelves when they moved. So that if they ſtirred ever ſo lit- 
tle, they joſtled and crowded each other. An error, which not 
being obſerved by any body, and therefore left without remedy, 


very much diſtreſſed the army of the League, and put it into great 
confuſion, — Nay indeed, it entirely occaſioned the loſs of the 
battle, See Davila's Hiſt, of the Civil Wars of France, book XI, 


ſion 


fo which is uſually and jullly beſtowed upon ſuch a 
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nion that could not do that; and if a ready and 
quick invention is neceſſary and honourable in an 
occupation, certainly it mult be ſo in that of War 
above all others. Thus we ſee that any Invention 
or new expedient, how trifling ſoever it was, is ce. 
lebrated by Hiſtorians. Alexander was admired 
only for cauſing a cap to be held up at the point 
of a Jance as a fignal for decamping (inſtead d 
ſounding a trumpet as uſual} in order to decam 
in ſilence and unobſierved. The ſame Prince is like. 
_ wiſe commended for ordering his men to kneel 
down on the left knee to receive the enemy upon 
a certain occalion, that fo they might be able tg 
ſuſtain the attack with greater firmneſs: by which 
means, he not only gained a victory, but fuch 1 
| degree of reputation that Statues were erected to 
him i in that attitude. But as it is now high time 
to put an end to this converſation, I will conclud 
it with returning to the point from whence we ſet 

out; leſt ] ſhould expoſe myſelf to the ridicuk 


| make long digreſſions, and wander from their ſub- 
_ ze till they | are loft. If you remember, Co. 
ſimo, you ſeemed to wonder that I who profeſſed 
to hold the Ancients in ſuch admiration, and ſo l. 
berally beſtowed my cenſure upon others for nat 
imitating them in matters of the greateſt conſe- 
- quence, "have not copied their example myſelf in 
the Arr of War, which is my proceſſion, and it 
which I have ſpent fo much of my time and ſtudies 
In anſwer to this, I told you that men who hare 
any great de ſign in view, ought in the firſt place 
to make due preparations, and qualify themlelve 
in a proper manner to carry it into execution when 
they have a fair opporrunity of ſo doing. Now) 
mult leave you to judge from the long converiatio! 
we have had to-day, whether I am malter of ut 
ficent abilities to reduce our preſent military diſc 
cipline to the ſtandard of the Ancients, or not; a0 
| 5 9 . Pad; * 
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ow often I muſt have revolved this matter in m 
mind: from whence you will be able to form a 
pretty good conjecture how much I have it at heart, 
Bad whether I would not actually have attempted to 
execute my delign, if ever I had been favoured 
with a proper opportunity. For your further ſatiſ- 
faction, and my own juſtification, and to diſcharge ' 
(my promiſe in ſome meaſure, I will ſhew you how 

difficult a matter it is in ſome. reſpects, and how 
ealy in others, to copy the N in this Point | 
at preſent. 
I fay then that nothing can be more eaſy, than to 
reduce military diſcipline to the ſtandard of the An- 


of fifteen or twenty thouſand young men in their 
own dominions : on the other hand, nothing can be 
more difficult, if this power be wanting. Now to ex- 
Iplain myſelf more fully, you muſt know that ſome | 
Generals have done great things, and gained much 
reputation, with armies ready formed and well-diſci- 
plined to their hands, as we might inſtance in ſe- 
veral of the Roman Citizens, and others who have 
commanded armies which they found ready diſci- 


to keep them ſo, and to conduct them like able 
Commanders. Others, who have been no leſs re- 
nowned for their exploits, have not only been oblige 
ed to diſcipline their armies, but even to raife them 

our of the earth as it were, before they could face 
an enemy: and theſe certainly deſerve a much 
greater degree of applauſe than thoſe who had the 
command of veteran and well-diſciplined troops. 
Amongſt ſuch, we may reckon Pelopidas, Epami- 


father of Alexander the Great, Cyrus King of Per- 
Wii, and Gracchus the Roman, who all had their ar- 


Wcients, if a Prince or State be able to raiſe an army 


plined, and therefore had nothing more to do but 


nondas, Tullus Hoſtilius, Philip of Macedon, the 8 


mies to raiſe and diſcipline before they could led 


them into the field: and yet they were enabled to 
cffect theſe things by their own abilities, and by 
14 having 
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having ſubjects of ſuch a diſpoſition, that they could 
_ diſcipline and train them up as they pleaſed. Bu 
it would have been uterly impoſſible that any one 
of them, how great ſoever his merit and qualificy. 
tions might have been, ſhould ever have perform. 
ed any thing memorable in a foreign country, thi 
inhabitants of which were corrupt and adverſe to al 
good order and ſubordination. It is not fufficienMf 
therefore in Italy to know how to command an ar. 
my already raiſed and diſciplined ; a General mu 

_ firſt raiſe and diſcipline it himſelf, before he put 
himſelf at the head of it: but nobody can do thx 
except a Prince who is poſſeſſed of large territo. 
ries, and has a great number of ſubjects, which 

I am not; nor did ever yet, or ever can command 
any but foreign armies, compoſed of Soldiers why 
oed me no natural obedience: and whether it 1s poſſi 
ble to eſtabliſn ſuch diſcipline as I have been recom: 
mending amongſt troops of that kind, I ſubmit t 
your conlideration. Do you think 1 could ever 
make theſe men carry heavier arms than they have 

| been uſed to; and not only arms but proviſions for 
two or three days, and a ſpade or mattock into the 
bargain? Could I ever make them dig, or kee 
them whole days together at their exerciſe, in order 
to fit them for the field? Could I keep them from 
gaming, drinking, whoring, ſwearing, and tho 
other vices which are got to ſuch a head among 
the Soldiery of theſe times? How long mult it be 
before I could eſtabliſh ſuch order, diſcipline, and 
_ obedience amongſt them, that if there ſhould hap- 
pen to be a tree full of ripe fruit in the middle a i 
the camp, not one of them ſhould dare to touch it; 
of which ſort we meet with ſeveral inſtances among | 
the Ancients? What rewards could 1 promi; 
them of ſufficient weight to make them love me 
or what threats could I uſe to make them fear me, 
when they know that when the war is over 1 ſhal 
have nothing more to do with them? How coal | 
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ever make thoſe aſnamed of any thing, who have 
o ſhame in them? How can they reſpect me, when 
hey hardly know my face? By what God or what 
Saint mult they ſwear ? by him whom they worſhip, 
xr thoſe whom they blaſpheme? What God they 
worſhip I know not; nor do I know what Saint 
hey do not blaſpheme. How could I hope they 
Would ever obſerve any promiſe, when I ſaw they 
did not pay the leaſt regard to their word; or 
Imagine they would reverence man, when they ſhew 
ſo much diſhonour to God? What good impreflion 
then could I ftamp upon ſo rotten and corrupt a 
maſs ?—If you object that the Swiſs and Spaniards 
Bare good Soldiers, I freely confeſs that I think them 
much better than the Italians ; but if you have at- 
ended to what I have been ſaying, and conſider the 
Wdiſcipline of both thoſe nations, you will find they 
fall very far ſhort of the Ancients in many reſ- 


their ancient inſtitutions, and the want of Cavalry, 
as I told you before; and that of the Spaniards, to 
neceſſity : for as they generally carry on their wars 
in foreign parts, they cannot hope to eſcape if they 
loſe a battle, and therefore mult either conquer or 
die. This it is that makes them reſolute Soldiers; 
but they are very deficient however in ſeveral other 
reſpects: for their chief, if not their only excel- 
lence, conſiſts in ſtanding firm to receive a charge 
from the puſh of a pike, or the point of a Sword: 
and ſhould any man attempt to inſtruct them in 

| what they are ſtill wanting, eſpecially if he be a 
W forcigner, he would find all his endeavours to no 
| purpoſe, —As to the Italians, their Princes have 
deen fo weak and puſillanimous for a long time, 
that they were not able to introduce any good mili- 
tary inſtitution; and not being reduced to it by ne- 

ceſſity like the Spaniards, they have attempted no- 

thing of themſelves ; ſo that they are now become 

the ſcorn and deriſion of the world. The people 
indeed are not to be blamed for this, but their 
5 1 | | Z | Princes, 
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pets. The ſuperiority of the Swiſs is owing to 
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Princes, who have been juſtly puniſhed he! It, and loft 
their dominions without being able to ſtrike a ſtroke 
in their defence. To confirm what I have ſaid, let 
me deſire you to recollect how many wars there lian 
been in Italy ſince it was invaded by Charles VIII. of 


France: and though wars generally make men go0 


Soldiers, yet the ſonger theſe wars laſted, the work 
were our officers and private men. This was owing 
to the nature of their military diſcipline and inſt. 
tutions, which have long been very bad, and fill 
continue ſo: and what is fill worſe, there is no per: 
ſon that is able to reform them. It is in vain there. 
fore to think of ever retrieving the reputation of 
the Italian arms by any other method than what! 
have preſcribed, and by the co-operation of ſome 
powerful Princes in Italy: for then the ancient dil 
cipline might be introduced again amongſt raw ho. 
neſt men who are their own Subjects ; but it never 
can amongſt a parcel of corrupted debauched raſca 
and foreigners. No Sculptor, how ſkilful ſoever 
in his art, can hope to make a good Statue out oft 
block of marble that has been mangled and ſpoiled 
before by ſome bungler; but he will be ſure to ſuc- 
ceed if he has a freſh block to work upon. 
Before our Italian Princes were ſcourged by the 
Ultramontanes, they thought it ſufficient for a 
Prince to write a handſome letter, or return a civil 
anſwer; to excel in drollery and repartee; to un- 
dermine and deceive; and to ſet themſelves off witi 
jewels and lace; to eat and ſleep in greater magn! 


ff cence and luxury than their neighbours ; to ſpend 


their time in wanton dalliance and laſcivious ples 
ſures; to keep up a haughty kind of State, and 
grind the faces of their Subjects; to indulge them. 
ſelves in indolence and inactivity; to diſpoſe dt 
their military honours and preferments to Pimps 
and Paraſites; to neglect and deſpiſe merit of ce 
| 10 browbeat thoſe that endeavoured to pant 
| Lind :y thing that was ſalutary or praiſe-worthy ; 


have their words and ſayings looked upon as or 
e 
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cles; not foreſeeing, (weak and infatuated as they 
were) that by ſuch a conduct they were making a 
od for their own backs, and expoling themſelves 
to the mercy of the firſt invader. To this were 
owing the dreadful alarms, the diſgraceful defeats. 


one thouland four hundred and ninety-four : and 
hence it came to pals that three of the moſt power- 
ful States In Italy were ſo often ravaged and laid 


to ſee that thoſe Princes, who are yet left in poſſeſ- 


fatal ſecurity ; not conſidering that Princes in for- 
mer times, who were deſirous either to acquire new 
dominjon, or at leaſt to preſerve their own, ſtrictly 


land recommended in the courſe of this converſation, 
and that their chief endeavours were to inure their 


to fortify their minds againſt danger and the fear 
of death. Thus Julius Ceſar, Alexander of Ma- 
cedon, and many other great men and heroic Princes 
[whom I have mentioned before, always fought at 


the head of their own armies, always marched with 


them on foot, and carried their own arms; and if 
any of them ever loſt their power, they lolt their 
lite with it at the ſame time, and died with the ſame 


reputation and glory which they had always main- 
tained whilſt they lived. So that, how much ſoever 


| we condemn the 1nordinate thirſt of dominion in 
bme of them, we cannot reproach any of them with 


led in ſo delicate or indolent a manner, as to ener- 
vate and mak: them unfit to reign over mankind. 
If then our Princes would read and duly conſider 
de lives and fortunes of theſe great men, one would 
think ic impoſſible they ſhould not alter their 
4 A, or that their dominions ſhould long con- 
F > IF | 


and the aſtoniſhing loſſes they ſuſtained in the year 


waſte in thoſe times. But it is ſtill more deplorable 
fon of any dominions, are ſo far from taking warn 


ing from the downfal of others, that they purſue the 
ame courſe, and live in the ſame ſort of miſrule and 


obſerved all thoſe rules which I have laid dowu 
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bave known theſe things, or given me power to pu 
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tinue in the feeble and languiſhing condition they | 
are in at preſent, 
But as you complained of your Militia in the 
beginning of this converſation, I muſt beg leave ty 
tell you, that if you had formed it upon ap, & model 
and exerciſed it in the manner I have recommended 
and it had not anſwered your expectation, you would 
then indeed have juſt reaſon for your complaint: 
but as you have neither formed nor diſciplined if 
ia that manner, you yourſelf are more properly u 
be blamed, if it has proved an abortion inſtead d 
a perfect birth, T he Venetians, and the Duke d 
Ferrara alſo, made a good beginning, but they dif 
not perſevere : ſo that if they likewiſe miſcarriech 
it is to be imputed to their own miſmanagement, 
and not the defects of their men: for I will ventun 
to affirm, that the firſt State in Italy that ſhall tak 
up this method, and purſue it, will ſoon becom 
maſter of the whole Province, and ſucceed as Phi 
lip of Macedon did; who having learnt from Ep: 
minondas the Theban the right method of forming 
and diſciplining an army, grew ſo powerful, whill 
the other States of Greece were buried in ind6- 
lence and luxury, and wholly taken up in play 
and banquets, that he conquered them all in a fer 
years, and left his Son ſuch a foundation to built 
upon, that he was able to ſubdue the whole word 
| Whoever therefore deſpiſes this advice (whether he 
be a Prince or Governor of a Commonwealth) ha 
but little regard for himſelf or his country: and fot 
my own part, I cannot help complaining of Fo 
tune, which ſhould either not have ſuffered me i 


them in execution; which 1s a thing I cannot hoy 
for now I am ſo far advanced in years. For which 
reaſon, I have freely communicated my thoughts 0M 
| you of this matter, as young men and well quali 
| fied not only to inſtil ſuch advice into the ears of 
your Princes, if you approve of it, but to aſſiſt cen 
in carrying into execution whenever a "Proper oppo" 
tun 


at 
It! 
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tunity ſhall offer: and let me conjure you not to 
deſpair of ſucceſs, ſince this Province ſeems deſtined 

to revive Arts and Sciences which have ſeemed 


long ſince dead; as we lee it has already raiſed Poe- 


try, Painting, and Sculpture as it were from the 


grave. As to myſelf indeed, I cannot expect to 


ſee ſo happy a change at my time of life: but if 
fortune had indulged me ſome years ago with a ter- 
ritory fit for ſuch an undertaking, I think I ſhould 
ſoon have convinced the world of the excellency of 
the ancient military diſcipline ; for I would either 
have encreaſed my own dominions with glory, or at 
leaſt not have loſt them with infamy and diſgrace*, 


cc After all, (ſays Dr. Leland in a Note upon his Life of 
Philip of Macedon) a ſcrupulous regard to ſyſtematical rules, 
and pedantically reducing war to a Science, ſometimes proves 
a fatal enemy to that enthuſiaſtic ardour, ſome ſpark of which 
muſt neceſſarily have a ſhare in greatneſs of all kinds, and par- 
ticularly in military greatneſs. Where the lively ſenſe of honour, 
and the true patriot Spirit which ſhould animate a Soldier, are 
wanting, it may ſerve to extinguiſh the ſenſe of ſhame, and the fear 
of diſgrace, by affording a fair pretence for juititying an inſtauce 
of inactive conduct, or the declining an hazardous and dangerous 
 enterprize. But when an exact knowledge of the military art is 


united with more elevated qualities, then it becomes really valu- 
able. Of this, the preſent age hath an illuſtrious inſtance in a Prince, 
who muſt be acknowledged to bear a ſtrong and ſtriking reſem- 
blance to the Macedonian, in all the bright and glorious parts of 


| his Character; to poſſeſs the ſame exalted genius, the ſame penetra- 
tion, the ſame indefatigable vigour, the tame firmneſs and great- 
neſs of mind, the ſame boldneſs in enterprize, the lame taſte for the 
polite arts, and the ſame regard to Learning and its Profeſſors, Like 


Philip, in his moſt diſtreſſed condition, his abilities have been 
employed in bearing up with an unconquered ſpirit againſt the 
united power of many different enemies tarrounding him with 
their formidable numbers. Put as his difficulties have been infi- 
nitely greater; ſo his abilities in triumphing over them, have hi- 


| therto appeared unparalleled : the preſent age beholds them with 
aſtoniſhment ; poſterity muſt ſpeak of them with delight and 
admiration,” Such is the magnanimous Prince whom we may 
juſtly call the greateſt Hero (in the true ſenſe of the word) that this 


or any other age has ever produced. As a Soldier, a Politician, 


a Legiſlator, a Philoſopher, a Poet, he leaves Julius Cæſar, Alexan- 
der, Charles XII. of Sweden, &c. at a long interval behind him. 


THE END OF THE SEVENTH AND LAST BOOK oF 


THE ART OF WAR. 
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Bipbogor, an e een is fave into this World by 
Pluto, and obliged to marry. He takes a wife, 
| but not being able to ſupport her inſolence and ex- 
travagance, chuſes rather to return 10 Hell than to 


live any longer with ber. 


TT is recorded in the old hiſtories of Florence, 
that a certain devout perſon, who was held in 


great veneration for the ſanctity of his life, being 


one day at prayers in his cloſer, had a viſion, in 
which he ſaw numbers of Souls deſcending into 
hell : the much greater part of which complained | 


it was Owing to their wives tha: they were ſent thi- 
ther: at which, Minos, ZEacus, Rhadamanthus, 


and the reſt of the infernal Judges were not a little 
aſtoniſhed. But though they Toke upon it for 
ſome time only as a malicious ſlander raiſed upon 


married women; yet, as the complaint grew more 


and more frequent every day, they at laſt acquaint _ 
ed Pluto with it: upon which, he reſolved to have 
the matter thoroughly diſcuſſed in his Privy Coun- 
cil, and, after mature deliberation, to take ſuch 


meaſures as ſhould icem moſt expedient, Oo diſ- 


cover whether there was any truth in the complaint, 
or whether it was a mere calumny, The Council 
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therefore being aſſembled, Pluto harangued them A 
in this manner. 
e Although, right truſty and en en we 
hold our dominions by the decree of Heaven and 
irreyocable deſtiny; and therefore are accountable 
to no other power for our actions; nevertheleſs, as 
it is a point of wiſdom even in the greateſt poten- 
tates to rule according to law, and to take the 
opinion of able Counſellors, eſpecially in matters of 
high concern; we are determined to be adviſed by 
you in what manner we ought to conduct our. 
ſclves in an affair, which otherwiſe perhaps may 
bring infamy and reproach upon ourſelves and our 
Government. For though, indeed, the Souls of al. 
moſt all married men which deſcend into theſe 
realms complain that it is owing to their wives; yet 
are we unwilling to be too haſty in giving credit 
to ſo ſtrange a report, left we ſhould expoſe our- 
ſelves to cenſure, as either too merciful and indul- 
gent in ſparing offenders who juſtly deſerve puniſh- 
ment, or too rigid and ſeyere in condemning the 
innocent, For as one extreme argues weaknels, 
and the other injuſtice, and we are equally deſirous 
to apyoid the ſcandal. that may reſult from either 
(if we could hit upon any proper expedient) we have 
called you together to demand your advice and 
 affiftance in making due proviſion that our Go- 
vernment, which hitherto has been renowned through- 
out all ages for the juſtice and impartiality of its 


5 decrees, may for ever enjoy the lame ee 


reputation.“ 

The matter ſeemed of the utmoſt importance to 
the whole Council, and worthy of the matureſt de- 
lberarion : but though they all agreed that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſift out the truth, yet they 

differed in the means which ovght to be taken for 
that purpoſe : ſome thought! it would be the beſt 
Vay to ſend a Devil 1 in human Wope'1 into this world, 
| to 
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6 inform himſelf perſonally of the truth or falfit ty 
bf ſo common a report; others ſaid it would be 
better, in their opinion, to ſend more than one, 
tliatſo they might form a true judgment from their 
ſeveral accounts; a third party were of opinion 
they might ſpare themſelves the trouble of ſending = 
any at all, by torturing the Souls of married men 
till they told the whole truth: the majority how- 
ever agreeing in the firſt opinion, the reſt acquieſced 
in it, and it was reſolved accordingly to ſead ſome 
one particular Devil upon that errand : but as none 
of them appeared to be very fond of ſuch an expe- 
dition, nor offered their ſervice as volunteers, it was 
determined that the affair ſhould be decided by 
lot; and the lot fell upon Belphegor, one of the 
Arch-devils, but once an Arch-angel and ſpirit of 
light before his fall from Heaven. Belphegor how- 
ever did not much reliſh the employment that had 
fallen to his lot: but as it was the unanimous 
decree of Pluto and the whole Council, he ſub- 
mitted to the commands they laid upon him, and 
to take up with ſuch appointments as they ſhould 
think proper: which were, that he ſhould have an 
hundred thouſand ducats paid him down in ready 
money as ſoon as he entered upon his Commiſſion, 


to introduce him into this world with a handſome _ 


equipage in the form of a man, and to enable him 
to marry ſuch a wife as he pleaſed, with whom 
he was to live ten years: at the expiration of 
which term he was to return to Hell, to give Pluto 
a true account from his own experience of the happi- 
neſs or unhappinefs of a matrimonial life. It was 
likewiſe another condition annexed to his commil- 
fion, that he ſhould be ſubject, as long as he was a 
ſojourner upon earth, to all the miſcry, diſtreſs, at- 
fiction, and paſſions that are the lot and inheritance 
of mortal man; ſuch as ſickneſs, and pain, and po- 
AY, and exile, and impriſonment, and torrow of 
R * 55 all 
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all ſorts, except he could find means to elude them 
c CG 47 
Belphegor then having received the money and 
engaged to ſubmit to theſe conditions, ſet out for 
the upper world with a train of devils in the dif. 
guife of Servants, and ſoon after his arrival upon 
earth made a magnificent entry into F lordice (a city 
which he choſe to live in above all others for the 
| fake of improving his fortune) where he aſſumed 
the name of Don Roderigo of Caſtile, and took a 
very fine houſe in the ſuburbs of All Saints. But 
to conceal his real quality, he gave out that he left 
Spain when he was but a boy to make a voyage 
into the Levant, and having reſided at Aleppo 
ever ſince, had acquired a conſiderable fortune 
there; but that he had now retired from buſineſs 
with a deſign to marry and ſettle in Italy, as a coun- 
try which he had heard much celebrated for the 
| humanity and politeneſs of the people, and thought 
he ſhould like it better than any other in the world. 
Nov Roderigo ſeemed a very handſome man about 
thirty years of age, and as he lived in great ſplen- 
dour and magnificence, the Florentines were ſoon 
convinced he muſt be exceeding rich: upon which 
account, ſeveral of the nobility, who had many 
daughters and but ſmall eſtates, courted, his alliance. 
After ſome time therefore he made choice of a moſt 
beautiful young lady, whoſe name was Honeſta, 
the daughter of Amerigo Donati, who alſo had three 
bother daughters and three ſons, all grown up: but 
notwithſtanding the Donati were one of the nobleſt 
and moſt honourable families in Florence, yet Ame— 
rigo having ſo many children, beſides the dignity 
. of his rank to ſupport in a proper manner, was poor 
and could give his daughter little or no fortune. Ro- 
derigo however married the young Lady, and cele- 
brated his nuprials in the moſt ſplendid and oſtenta- 
tious manner, being ſubject ro vanity and all other 
Wi „„ human 
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From paſſions by the conditions he had ſubmitted 


to before he left the infernal regions. Soon after 


his wedding, he likewiſe entered into all the plea- 


ſures and follies of the age, and ſpent vaſt ſums of 
money to make himſelf popular and much talked 

of: beſides which, he grew ſo paſſionately fond of 

his wife, that he was almoſt diſtracted whenever 
ſhe happened to be either indiſpoſed or diſpleaſed —_ 


at any thing. But Madam Honeſta, beſides the 
reſt of her fortune, which conſiſted chiefly, if not 


altogether, in her beauty and the nobility of her 
blood, brought likewiſe ſuch a portion of 2 and 


8 4 com- 


inſolence with her, that Roderigo, who w 
petent judge (as he was well acquainted with both 


parties) thought ſhe excelled Lucifer himſelf in 
thoſe amiable qualities: for when ſhe found he was 


ſo enamoured of her that ſhe could make him jump 


over a ſtraw if ſhe pleaſed, ſhe laid aſide all manner 
of affection and regard, and would call him the moſt 


opprobrious and provoking names ſhe could think 
| of whenever he denied her any thing, how unrea- 
ſonable ſoever it was to aſk it; which kind of treat- 
ment at laſt made poor Roderigo almoſt weary. of 


his life: nevertheleſs, the reſpe& he had for her 


father, her brothers, and the reſt of her relations; 


the conſideration of his marriage vow; and above 


all, the tenderneſs he ſtill had for her, made him re- 
ſolve to bear all with patience, and to keep her in 
temper if poſſible. For this purpoſe, he not only 
ſpent immenſe ſums to gratify her vanity: with the 


nicheſt cloaths that could be got for money, and to 
Indulge her in every new faſhion that came up in 


a City where faſhions change as often as the wind ; 


but gave handſome marrtage-portions to all ber 


Siſters, ſent one of her brothers with a cargo of fine 


cloath into the Levant, another with Silks into 
France and Spain, and ſet up the third in a Gold- 


{mith's Shop at F lorence. Beſides this, in the time 
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of Carnival, and at the Feſtival of St. John, whe! 
all the nobility and rich Citizens made great feaſty 
and entertainments for their friends, Madam Ho. 
neſta took ſpecial care to ſee that her huſband ſhould 
exceed all others in luxury and profuſion. | Vet all 
theſe expences, heavy as they were, he bore with 
patience to keep peace at home; nor would he ever 
have repined at them, if he could but have lived 
quietly in bis own houſe, till all was ſpent. But 
vain were his endeavours; for ſuch was her extra. 
vagance and inſolent behaviour that brought him 
into many diſtreſſes and inconveniencies, and they 
were ſo inſupportable, that neither man- ſervant nor 
maid-fervant could bear to ſtay in the houſe abort 
two or three days at moſt: fo that Rederigo wa 
_ almoſt at his wits end, when he ſaw that not only 
his hired ſervants, but even the very devils them. 
ſelves whom he had brought with him into this 
world in the ſhape of men, deſerted him, and choſe 
rather to return to hell, and endure any fort of tor- 
ment there, than to live upon earth under the 
_ obey of ſuch a vixen. 
In theſe comfortleſs circumſtances, Rodetigo hav- 
ing at laſt got almoſt to the bottom of his purſe by 
the aſſiſtance of his good wife, began to feed him- 
felf with the hopes ot having ſome returns from the 
cargoes he had ſent into France, Spain, and the Le- 
vant : but as his credit was ſtill good, he re ſolved 
to keep up to his rank and uſual manner of living, 
For this purpoſe, he borrowed money of the mer- 

| Chants and bankers, and gave them notes and bonds 
for it: but as many of th-m were circulating round 
the city, this tranſaction was publicly known and, 
to complete his ruin, when his credit was become 
low, he received intelligence by the ſame poſt that 


his wife's brother, whom he had ſent into the Le- 


_ vant, having ſold bis cargo, had loft all the money 
at oy: ; and allo that 5 Ship | in which the other 
brother 
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brother was returning with a cargo of merchandize 
he had received in exchange for his own, had foun- 8 
dered at Sea, without having been inſured, and 
that is brother-in-law was drowned. As ſoon there 
fore as this came to be publicly known, Roderigo's 
creditors met privately ; but not daring to arreſt 
bim before his notes became payable, though they 
looked upon him as utterly ruined, determined to 
have bim narrowly watched leſt he ſhould ſhew them 
a light pair of heels. Roderigo, on the other hand, 
ſeeing his affairs in ſo deſperate a ſituation that there 
was no remedy left, and remembering the rigorous 8 
conditions of his commiſſion, reſolved to run away 
at all events; and mounting his horſe early one 
morning, immediately fled out of the city, through 
the gate of Prato near which he lived; but as ſoon 
as ms creditors heard he was gone off, they took the 
alarm, and having obtained leave from the Magif- 
trates to ſeize him wherever he ſhould be found, 
they not only ſent bailiffs to purſue him, but rode 
after him themſelves as faſt as they could, 

Roderigo had not got above a mile from the city 
when he perceived they were coming full cry after 
him, and ſeeing himſelf in great danger, reſolved 
to leave the high road, and traverſe the country to 
ſeek his fortune, 1f he ſhould be happy enough to 
make his eſcape. But when he got into the fields, 
he found himſelf ſo entangled amongſt the ditches 
and encloſures, that he was forced to quit his horſe 
and take to his heels; and ſkulking about from one 
field to another, under the cover of the vines and 
reeds with which that country abounds, he at laſt 
arrived at the houſe of one Giovanni Matteo del 
Bricca, a farmer and tenant to Meſſer Giovanni del 
Bene, whom he found in the yard giving fodder to 
his cattle ; and recommending himſelf to his pro- 
tection, promiſed him a great reward, and that he 
would make him a rich man, if he would conceal 

ES. „ him 
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him from his creditors, who were purſuing him ig 
order to throw him into jail, where he might lis 
rotting all the days of his life if they ſhould catch 


bim: to gain credit to which promiſes he afſured 


him he would give him ſuch proof of his ability ty 
perform them, that if he was not ſufficiently con- 
vinced of it before they parted, he would freely 
give him leave to deliver him up into the hands 
of enemies. — Now this Matteo, though a peaſant, 
was a ſharp, ſenſible fellow; and has he thought 
he ſhould be wanting to himſelf and his family if 
he loſt ſo fair an opportunity of making his fortune, 
and could come to no harm if he did not ſucceed b 
charitably endeavouring to ſhelter a man in diſtreſs; 
after a ſhort pauſe told Roderigo he would afford 
him protection : for which purpoſe he covered hin 
up cloſe in a heap of ſtraw that lay before the bar 
door, and threw a parcel of bruſhwood and reeds 


5 cover it, which he had brought out of the fields for 


fuel. Roderigo was ſcarcely concealed when his 
creditors arrived; but though they made a very 
ſtrict enquiry after him, they could get nothing 
more out of Matteo than that he had neither ſeen 
nor heard of any ſuch perſon : ſo that they ſoon 
went a way; and having ſearched for him all over 
the country for the ſpace of two or three days to no 
purpoſe, they at laſt returned to Florence. Mat- 
teo, as ſoon as the ſtorm was blown over, took his 
gueſt out of the ſtraw and demanded the pertor- 
mance of his promiſe : upon which, Roderigo ſaid 
he was truly ſenſible of the great obligations he lay 
under to him, and would certainly be as good 3 i 
bis word; and to convince him of his fincerity, he 
told him who he was, upon what errand he came i 
into this world, and what fort of a wife he had been 
| bleſſed with: adding that (as he deſigned to make 
him a rich man) whenever he heard of any woman 
in the neighbourhood that was poſſeſſed mk 
| | | CVlig 


Devil, he might be aſſured that he was the Devil 
hat poſſeſſed her, and would never quit her till 
I friend Matteo came to drive him away; which 
ould give him an opportunity of making his own 


1 „555 %ͤö;ͤ⁵éB(ũ peel, 
Not many days after it happened that the daugh- 
ter of Ambrogio Amadei, and wife of Buonaiuto 


with a Devil: upon which, her huſband and pa- 
rents had recourſe to all the remedies that are gene- 


the reſt, they not only applied St. Zanobi's ſkull 


to her head, but wrapped her up in St. Gaulbert's 
cloke : at all which Roderigo laughed in his ſleeve. 
Every body, however, was fully convinced that the 


woman was really poſſeſſed with a Devil, and that 


her diſtemper was not owing to vapours, or any 
whim of that ſort : for ſhe talked Latin, diſputed 


in Philoſophy, and diſcovered the private frailties 


and infirmities of ſeveral godly people: particularly 
thoſe of a righteous Monk, who, amongſt the reſt 


of his peccadiloes, had kept a handſome girl above 


four years in his cell, under the diiguiſe of a young 


lay-brother : all which things afforded matter of 


great ſurprize to every body that heard her. In 
the mean time her father Amadei was in great af- 
fiction, and having tried all remedies to no pur- 
poſe, began to deſpair of a cure, when Matteo, 
luckily hearing of her caſe, came to wait upon 
him, and aſſured him he would diſpoſſeſs his dauzh- 
ter if he would give him five hundred florins to 
| buy a little bit of land at Perettola. Theſe terms 
being readily accepted by her father, Matteo hav- 

ing in the firſt place cauled two or three Maſles to 


be ſung, and gone through certain other devout cere- 
monies to give a good colour to the matter, put his 
N mouth 
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terms with her relations: after which promiſe, he 
immediately took his leave and went about his 


Tebalducci, citizens of Florence, was poſſeſſed 


rally made ule of upon ſuch occaſions : and amongſt 
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mouth cloſe to the Lady's ear and ſaid in a low voich 
« Roderigo, I am come to deſire you will perform 
the promiſe you made me:“ „That I will do mo 
willingly, anſwered Roderigo; but this job will ng 
be ſufficient to make you ſo rich as I would hays 
you; and therefore as ſoon as I go out of this wo- 
man I will enter into King Charles's daughter d 
Naples, and never leave her till you come to bei 
up my quarters: for this ſervice you may make 
your own conditions, and when you have done your 
buſineſs there, pray give me no further trouble "i 
after which, he immediately quitted the Lady, u 
the great joy and aſtoniſhment of the whole city; 
Not long after, the above mentioned Princeſs wx 
in the ſame condition; and though the King het 
father had recourſe not only to all manner of phy: 
ſical remedies, but the aſſiſtance of the moſt pious 
and able Divines, it ſignified nothing: but hearing 
what feats Matteo had done, he ſent for him to Na 
ples. Matteo now thinking his fortune made, 
Joyfully obeyed the ſummons, and arriving in that 
city, ſoon drove the Devil entirely out of the 
Princeſs; for which the King made him a preſent 
of fifty thouſand ducats : but before he took hi 
leave of Matteo, he told him, that as he had ho. 
neſtly fulfilled his promiſe, he no longer thougit 
| himſelf under any obligation to him; and therefore 
hoped for his own ſake he would trouble him 10 
more: for if he did, he would be a greater enemy 
to him. than ever he had been a friend. Matteo 
then returned to Florence, and flattered himſel 
with the hopes of enjoying his riches in peace al 
the reſt of his life, without any thoughts of eve! 
offending his friend Roderigo. But it ſeems It 
reckoned without his hoſt : for ſoon after, a daugl- 
ter of Lewis Vil. King of France was likewil 
poſſeſſed with a Devil; the news of which great) 
diſturbed Matteo, when he conſidered the King' 
5 N authorit] 
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uthority on one hand, the threats of Roderigo on 
xe other, and took it for granted that he could : 
P 965 to upon the reputation of his late ſuc- 

The King of France finding all other means 

4 of no ſervice, and being informed of Matteo's 
bilities in matters of exorciſm, firſt diſpatched one 

bis Meſſengers to deſire he would repair to his 
Wourt : but Matteo pretending to be dangerouſly ill 
ind not able to travel ſo far, his Majeſty ſent to re- 
eſt the Signiory of Florence would force him to 
dme. Being thus obliged to ſer out for Paris 
uch againſt the grain, he repreſented to his Ma- 
ſty upon his arrival at Court, that though indeed 

e had met with ſome ſucceſs in ejecting Devils out 
f ſych as were poſſeſſed, he could not anſwer for 

going the ſame in all caſes, as ſome of them were ſo 
ubborn and contumacious that they neither regard- 

d threats, nor charms, nor any kind of religious 
eremonies ; But that ſince it was his Majeſty's 
leaſure, he would uſe his beſt endeavours to ſerve 
im; and hoped if he failed he would impute it to 
othing but abſolute inability. The king, how- 
ver, in anſwer to this ſpeech, told him in plain 
erms that ſince he had cured others, he was ſure he 
ould cure his daughter; and if he did 'nor, he 
hould certainly be hanged : at which Matteo fell 
nto a fit of trembling, and was ready to ſink into 
he earth, But collecting his ſpirits, he deſired 
e might he introduced to the Princeſs; and ap- 
roaching gently to her ear, recommended himſeif 
0 Roderigo's mercy in the moſt humble terms, con- 
uring him to remember the ſervices he had formerly 
lone him, and conſider how ungrateful it would be 
0 abandon his old friend in ſuch diſtreſs. You 
ovetous raſcal, ſaid Roderigo, how dare you come 
dear me any more after the caution I gave you when 
ve parted laſt? Have you not been already well 
pad for the ſaryiors you ene me with! am Ito 


help . 
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help you out of every ſcrape you get into ? Indeed 
Sir, I ſhall convince you that I can be an enemy u 


well as a friend; for I will take care you ſhall be 
decently tucked up before I leave this place. Po 


the Princeſs might withdraw, told the King there 
were ſome Spirits, as he ſaid before, of ſo obſh 
nate and refractory a turn that there was no way d 
dealing with them, and that this was one of them; 
that however he had one expedient left, and if | 
ſucceeded, he hoped he ſhould be entitled to his Mz 
jeſty's favour : if not, he was at his mercy, and 
humbly implored him to ſpare a man who had beer 
guilty of no crime: after which, he deſired the 
King would be pleaſcd to cauſe a very large Stage 
to be erected in the Church of Notre Dame, capable 
of holding all the Nobiluy and Clergy in the Cit, 
and to have it covered with cloth of gold : that h 
would likewiſe order an Altar to be ſet up in the 
middle of it, and condeſcend to come thither him. 
felf with all his Clergy and Nobles richly babited, 
e in royal proceſſion, on the next Sunday mot 


for the Princeſs thither. He alſo deſired ther 
might be twenty perſons at leaſt placed on one 
ſide of the Church-yard with trumpets, drums 
horns, hautboys, and all ſorts of muſical inſtruments 


when he threw up his hat into the air; all which 
of, he hoped would not fail to ſend the Devil 
full of the Clergy and Nobility, the Church-ya! 


of common people, and Maſs ſung, the Prince 
was conducted thither by two Biſhops and a magp| 


Matteo ſeeing himſelf thus left in the lurch, refoly. 
ed to try ſome other method; and having deſired 


ing: and laſtly, that after a Solemn Maſs had be 
celebrated, he would graciouſly be pleaſed to tenc 


ready to ſtrike up and advance towards the Stag 
with ſome other ſecret remedies he was in poſſeſſo 


packing. Every thing then being in readineſso 
Sunday morning (as he had requeſted), the Stag 


ki 


bent train of Nobles. But when Roderigo ſaw 
ſuch a multitude got together, and all the reſt of 
the apparatus, he began to wonder what was the 
is this Scoundrel about? Does he think to fright 
he muſt know I have ſeen all the pomp of Heaven, 


out of my wits in this manner. But I will ſwinge 


the Princels's ear, humbly be ſought him to quit 
her. « Quit her, ſaid Roderigo, this is a plealant 


Doſt think to elude my power and the King's reſent- 


thee hanged, ungtateful wretch as thou art.“ 


After repeated ſupplications on one ſide, and va- 
riety of hard names on the other, Matteo finding 
there was no more time to be loſt, threw up his hat 


into the air : _ which, the muſicians immediately 
ſtruck up, the drums bear, the trumpets ſounded, 


who began to tremble like an aſpin leaf, and ſoft- 
ly ſaid to Matteo, What is the meaning of this?“ 
«Alas, anſwered Manes, {ceminely much frighted, 


Matteo ſaid could not poſſibly be true, he quitted 


torment and fo many heart-breaking ſorrows. 


In this manner Belphegor having Tuckily eſcaped 
tom his wife, made what haſte he could to the 
ga infernal Regions, to in form Pluto ofwhat he had 


both 
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matter, and muttered to himſelf, What the plague 
me with a Mob and a parade of Biſhops ? Surely 
and the confuſion of Hell, and am not to be ſcared 


the rogue for it.” Matteo, however, drawing up o 


conceit indeed! Pray what is all this apparatus for? 


ment by theſe gim cracks? But 1 will ſurely have 


ue mob ſhouted, and advanced all together towards | 
de Stage, to the great aſtoniſhment of Roderigo, 


your wife is coming No ſooner did Roderigo 
hear the name of i but he loſt all preſence of 
mind, and without ſtaying to reflect that what 


the Princeſs in a moment and ran away as faſt as his 
on egs could carry him; chuſing rather to go back 
gain to Hell for eaſe, than to return to the thraldom 5 
of Matrimony, in which he had experienced ſuch 


WN 
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both ſeen and felt himſelf ; and aſſure him he migh 
depend upon the truth of what he had ſo often 
heard from the Souls of married men, but could 
not believe: and Matteo having thus outwitted thy 
Devil, joyfully returned to his houſe at Perettola. 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS 


O F 


NICHO.LAS MACHIAVEL, 


„ 


L A Diſcourſe concerning the proper ways and 


means of reforming the Government of a 
written by the command of * Leo X. 


Il. Sans written by him in the name of chat Re- 
public, upon different occaſions, whilſt he was 
Zecreturr of State to it. 5 


Vor. Iv. 1 AD- 
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account in the following Preface to the original. 
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ADVERTISBA ENT to the Reaper. 


. AT nothing might be oniited which could 
in any wife contribute to make this work 


uſeful and agreeable to the Public, the Editor has 
added a Tranſlation of ſome Poſthumous writings 
| before- mentioned in the Life of Machiavel, and 
Zh publiſhed | in Italian at London in 1760, under the 
title of Ofere Inedite di Niccolò Machiavelli; of 


which the Reader will meet with a more particulat 


3 
; 


] 
] 


TRE E A K. 


3 0OU 1 ten years a ago an Engliſh TE PER 5 
travelling through Tuſcany, had the good 
fortune to meet with the following valuable pieces 
in manuſcript, which had never been publiſhed, 
though long and earneſtly fought for, and deſired 
by the curious and learned. Phillippo Nerli had 
ſeen and read the Diſcourſe concerning the Ways and 
Means of reforming the Government of Florence 
whilſt he lived, as appears from a paſſage in the ſeventh 
book of his Commentaries, p. 137. Jacopo Nardi 
| mentions it in the ſeventh book of his Hiſtory, p. 
382. of the Florence Edition: it is taken notice of 
| likewiſe by Jacopo Gaddi in his book De Scriptori- 
bus non Eccleſiaſticis, par. II. p. 9; and indeed al- 
| moſt all thoſe that have ſpoken of the Life and 
Writings of Machiavel, have ſaid ſ»mething it., 
The Manuſcript however lay hid in a private corner 
| of the famous Gaddian Library above two hundred 
| and forty years, and till very lately eluded the moſt 
| diligent ſearches of the Literati, who juſtly ſet the 
| higheſt value upon the productions of fo great a 
| genius. ——The Reader will here alſo find Thirty- 
nine Letters, written by Machiavel, in the name of 
| the Republic of F lorence, whilſt he was Ny, 
S 2 — 


is now dead : but this | know, that the ſpirit and 
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of State there : but theſe are only a part &. a tarp 
volume in his own hand-writing, ſtill preſerved i 
the Chancery of the City, as appears from an au. 

thentic Document which [ have lubjoined to the en 
4 285 them. 


How the Engliſn Gentleman above mentioned 
came at theſe Manuſcripts, I know not, becauſe he 


genius of the Author is ealy to be diſtinguiſhel 
__ both in the Diſcourſe and in the Letters. In the 
former, we diſcover the: honeſt boldneſs of a free 
Republican; in the latter, all the marks of juſtice 
prudence, humanity, and mercy; and in both, 
that ſagacity and penetration which manifeſtly ſhey 
him to have been a man of the moſt conſummar 
knowledge and abilities in Civil Government. Had 
- Machiavel never written the Prince, or if that piece 
bad had the good fortune either to have been inter 
proces with morejudgment, or not been fallen upon 
by the moſt virulent adverſaries, he would have cl: 
caped that infamy and reproach which are nov 
thrown upon him by tie greater part of man. 
kind: for theſe writings evidently demonſtrate that 
he was not only a moſt ſtrenuous defender an 
aſſerter of the liberties of his country, but a lover 
of juſtice and human! 'ty, and eminently endowed 
with all other ſocial virtues. But could ſuch a 
man as he was, a man born, educated, and advanc: 
ed to great and honourable preferments in a free 
State, who was afterwards reduced to extreme po- 
verty and diſtreſs by the machinations of the Me. 
dici and their party, who was engaged in one con 
piracy with Aghoſtino Capponi and Pietro Paolo 
Boſcoli againſt Guiliano and Lorenzo de Medici, 
and in another with Luigi Alamanni and Zanobi 

Buondelmonte againſt Cardinal Giulio ; could ſuch 
a man ever think of writing a book with a deſign tc 
| enſlave his country, when it had heaped: honour 


, k ny * 4 
* . . * * 
— 
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100 NS upon him without end or meaſure, 


and that only to make Lo: enzo de Medici, Duke 5 
of Urbino, Soverign Lord over it, againſt whom 
he had entered into a Conſpiracy not long before? 
Could a man who uſed to frequent the celebrated 
Aſſemblies in Coſimo Rucellai's Gardens, who 
conſtantly aſſociated with young men of great and 
generous minds, who made it his only fiudy 8 


maintain the liberties of his country, who in his 


Diſcourſes upon the firſt Decad of Livy has paint- 
ed Tyranny 1n the moſt odious colours, and taught 
his Fellow-citizens how to live and die like true 
Republicans, who was continually extolling the 


generoſity and magnanimity of Brutus and Caſſius; 


could ſuch a man ever be thought in earneſt to 
have taught Lorenzo de Medici the way to oppreſs 
his country, and reduce it to the molt abject and 
infamous ſtate of Slavery? © Iraque Tyranno 

non favet; (ſays Albericus Gentilis to this pur- 


poſe, de Legationibus, Lib. III. cap. ix.) ſui pro- 


poſiti non eſt Tyrannum inſtruere, ſed arcanis 


ejus palam factis ipſum miſeris populis nudum 
ac conſpicuum exhibere. ! Conatus ſcriptoris 


eſt (adds Gaſpar Scioppius Pæd. Politic.) certum 
aliquem Tyrannum patriæ infeſtum deſcribere, 


eoque pacto partim populare odium in eum com- 
movere, partim artes ejus detegere.”——-But the 


limits of a bare Preface are too narrow tor tuch a an 


apolog y as fo great a man n geſerves. 
As to the Di ſcourſe, it was written ſoon after the 
death of Lorenzo de Medici, Duke of Urbino, and 


Nephew to Leo X. who died the fourth of May 


1519, and left no legitimate Children, but Cathe- 


rine, afterwards Queen of France, a Princeis of 
rare abilities and more than maſculine courage, who 


will ever be renowned in Hiſtory for having main— 


tained her Sons in the poſſeſſion of that Kingdom T 


as long as ſhe lived, in the molt troubleſome and 


„ dangerous 
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i: dangerous times. Philippo Nerli and Jacopo Nardi 

indeed have fixed the date of this Diſcourſe lome- 
thing later: buc the Reader will ealily perceive it 
TS. mile have been written about the time 1 mention. 


| Vpon the death of the Duke of bien there 
G PITS great diſſenſions in Florence; ſome who were 

friends to liberty being defirous to extend the plan 
of their Government, and fix it upon a bottom as 

remote from Monarchy as they could; whilſt the 
party of the Medici uled their utmuſt endeavours 
to throw the Sovereign power into the hands ot that 
family. But Cardinal Giulio de Medici, (natural 


Son to Ziuliano, and Couſin to the Po; pe) who had 


come to FhHrence two days before the death of 
85 Lorenzo, endeavoured to prevent any tumult or 
commotion amongſt the people, by giving out that 
his Holinefs deſigned to reform the State to the 
ſatisfaction of every one, and to reſtore their liber. 
ties: after which, having compoled all differences 
for the preſent, he ſet out for Rome in e 
15 19, leaving Silvio Paſſerini, Card na] of Cor- 
tona, at Florence, a man of great prudence and 
addreſs, to keep the citizens in good temper, if 
poſſible. It was at that time therefore, according 
to all appearances, that Leo X. being nformed of 
the diſcords that were ready to break out in the 
City of Florence, laid his commands upon Ma- 
chiavel to draw him up a Plan for the Refermation 
of that State: a Commiſſion which gave birth to 
the following Diſcourſe, wherein he has ſufficiently 
_ diſplayed the greatneſs of his abilities, as well 3s 
the exquiſite adroitneſs and ſubtlety of his genius; 
for pnger the appearance of eſtabliſhing and ſe— 
curing the Sovereign power in the Houle of Me- 
dici, he as given a model of a moſt perfect Com: 
monwealth; | in which the attentive Reader will per- 
ceive that the Sovereign power is lodged both of 
ö right, and | in fact, in the Citizens themlelves, oy 
© 6k that 
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that the power of the Medici, though apparently 
"ery great, ls in reality nothing more than a ſhadow. 


The Reader will likewiſe be ſurprized perks 
to ſee all the eſſential qualities, as well as the prin- 
ciples and fundamentals of the ſeveral. different 
forms of Government, ſketched our and comprized 
in ſo narrow a compaſs ; and cannot well help feel- 
ing himſelf ſ-nfivly affected by the love and regard 
which this —— Republican expreſſes towards 


his Country. 


The Letters were written before the Diſcounts, 
and are dated in the year 1510 and 1511, before 
the exaltation of Leo X. to the Pontificate, which 
did not happen till 1513 : but I thought proper to 
leave them in the order in which they were ar- | 
ranged in the Manuſcript, as 2 ſupplement to the 

D ſecuiſe, which | is the principal part of it. Theſe 
may ſerve to mark out the true character of Machia- 
vel, and ſhew the goodneſs of his heart: ſince it is 
evident from them, that he muſt have been a man 

of extreme good Nature, humanity, and juſtice, Na- 

tural equity and ciemency, in preference to rigid 

juſtice, are the Virtues which diſtiaguth themſelves 
throughout the greater part of theſe Letters, and 
which he there conſtantly recommends to the dif- 
terent States and perſons to whom they were written. 
The impartiality he inculcates in compoſing pri- 
vate animoſities and civil difſenſions in a ſummary 


manner; his lenity and compaſſion to poor people, 


even in collecting the public Taxes; his regard for 
decency and modeſty; his reverence for the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Juriſdiction : and his extreme care for 
the honour of - Almighty God, will, at laft, ſurely 
undeceive the malevolent and unwary, who upon 
the bare word of others have been perluaded to 
think of Machiavel as a wicked and violent man 
both in his principles and practice. It might be 
84 ) added, 


5 
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added, by way of concluſion to this Preface, that par- 
ticular notice ought to be taken of the inviolable re. 
gard to Public Faith which he never falls to pre. 
ſcribe, as well as of ſeveral other Maxims full of juſ. 
rice and political prudence ; but above all, of his 
_ manner of writing, which carries with it an air of 
Majeſty, and commands Ns ; 


A Is 


4 


DISCOURSE 


UPON THE 


Proper ways and means of reforming. 


the Government of Florence, 


Written by NICHOLAS MACHIAVEL, 


| at the Command of Pope Leo X. 


[Monarchy eſtabliſhed there upon true principles : 
for that Monarchy cannot be called perfect and 


ſtable where the buſineſs which ſhould be tranſ- 
acted according to the direction of one perſon only, 


| is ſubmitted to the determination of many : nor can 
[that be ſaid to be a true and durable Common- 


wealth where certain humours and inclinations are 
[Not gratified, which otherwiſe mult naturally end 
in its ruin. To evince the truth of which, let us 
[<xamine the ſeveral forms of Government which 
Florence has been ſubject to from the year 1393 to 


eiae. e 


at 


FEE reaſon why Florence hath ſo often 
changed its form of Government is, becauſe 
there never was yet either a Commonwealth or 


If we begin with the Reformation conducted 
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at that time by Maſo degli Albizi *, we ſhall ſee 


tocracy; in which there were ſo many defects that 
Vuould not have laſted ſo long, had it not been for the 


bappened in that period, and kept i It united. The 
chief defect was, that the power was continued 
too long in the ſame perſons, and that the Flee. 
tions were ſubje& to fraud and underhand pra. 
tices, which might throw the Government into the 
hands of bad men: beſides which, as mankind 


15 often become bad by a long continuance of Power, 


choice of, it might prove a bad one in the end by 
the change of their manners. There was like. 


from forming Parties and Factions, which gere. 
rally are the deſtruction of a State: and it might 
be added, that the Signiory had but little repurz 
tion, whilſt they had too much authority; for the] 
lad a power of taking away the jife and property dt 
any Citizen without 2ppeal, and of calling the Peo. 
ple together to a conference whenever they plc aſed: 
1o that inſtead of being a defence and protection 
to the State, they were rather an inſtrument d 
its ruin, when they were under the influence of ar 
Popular and ambitious man. On the other hand 
they had but little reputation, as I ſaid betore; 
for as it often happened that raw young men, d 
little experience, and abject condition (and there 
fore incapable of ſupporting their dignity in a p 
per manner) were introduced into the Sipniory, if 
VWuoas not poſlible they ſhould have any conſiderabe 
_ Wee of Weight. There was (ill another imfet 


* 


that he moulded the Republic into a ſort of Arif. 
it did not continue above forty years: and indeed i 


wars with the Viſconti, Dukes of Milan, which 


are lable to be corrupted, and good men tag 


it might happen that though the Election was 
fair one at firſt, and upright men had been made 


wiſe no check upon the Grandees to deter then 
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. See the H; iſtory of Florence, book III. 
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ſection in this form of Government of no ſmall con- 
ſequence, namely, that certain private men were 
. into the public Councils, which gave 
great reputation to them, whilſt it diminiſhed that 
of the body, and took away from the authority 
of the Magiſtrates; a circumſtance contrary to all 
civil eſtabliſhment, But what was of the laſt 
importance, was, that the People had no ſhare at 
all in the Government: all which defects joined 
together occaſioned infinite diſorder and confuſion; 
and if the wars above mentioned had not happened 
to have kept the State united, it muſt have been 
diſſolved long before it was. 
This form of Government was ſucceeded by that 
Jof Colimo de Medici, which inclined more to Mo- 
narchy than a Republic : and if it was of longer 
duration than the preceding, it was owing in the 
firſt place to the favour of the people, by whoſe 


the next, to the uncommon prudence of two ſuch 
men as Coſimo and his grandſon Lorenzo, who 
are at the head of it. Nevertheleſs, it was ſo 
weakened by their being obliged to ſubmit their 
meaſures to the deliberation of many, that it was 
| often in great danger; which occaſioned many Ba- 
as and the frequent Baniſhments which happened 
under that Government, and at laſt its utter diſſo- _ 
lution when Charles VIII. of France invaded Italy. 
After this, the City endeavoured to reſume the form 
of a Republic; but the meaſures which were taken 
for that purpoſe made it of ſhort duration, becauſe 
| they were neither calculated to gratify the humours 
of all the Citizens, nor had ſufficient force to cor- 
rect them: and it was fo far from being a true and 
perfect Commonwealth, that a Gonfalonier for life, 
if be had been an able and bad men, might eaſily 
have made himſelf abſolute Lord over it; but if he 
bad been a weak and good man, he might ſoon 
| have been pulled from his ſeat, and that efta- 
N bliſhment 


conſent and approbation it was eſtabliſhed; and in 5 


ſince the Death of the Duke of Urbino, it is ne- 


8 the commands of your Holineſs, I venture to de- 
liver my opinion upon the matter. But firſt ] beg 
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 bliſhment entirely overturned. But as it would be 
endleſs to adduce reaſons for the confirmation of 
this aſſertion, I ſhall only mention one, which is 
that there was not ſtrength enough in that Govern. 
ment to ſupport the Gonfalonier if he was a 200d 
man, nor to check and controul him if he was x 
bad one: to which let me add likewiſe, that 
the reaſon why all theſe Governments were def. 
cient, was, that the Reforms which were made 
were not with any view to the Public good, but 
0 ſtrengthen and ſupport di different factions in their 
turns; which ends however were not accomplithed, 
becauſe there was always a diſcontented Party, which 
proved a very powerful inſtrument in the hands of 
thoſe that were defirous ro elfect any change or in. 
novation in the State. 
It now remains that! ſhould fix ſomething of th 
Adminiſtration of the Twelve trom its firſt cſtz 
bliſhment to this time, and to point out its ſtrength 
and imperfections: but as theſe things are alrcady 
well known, and freſh in every one's memory, | 
ſhall here omit all mention of them. It is cer. 
tain however, that as things are circumſtanced 


ceſſary to think of ſome new form of Government: 
and I hope I ſhall be excuſed, if, in obedience to 


leave to lay that of others before you, according to| 
what I have collected in converlation, and chen to 
fubjoin my own : in which, if I ſhould err, I truk 
your Holinels will pardon a man who has ſhewn 
his zeal to your perſon, though he may have fauled 
1n his judgment and abilities. 

1 fay then that ſome think a better kind of G0. 
vernment cannot be diviſed than that which wa 
eftabliſhed in the times of Colimo and Lorenzo de 
Medici: others wiſh for one ſettled upon a broade! 
bottom. The former alledge chat things eaſily 
returh 


return into their old channel; and that the Floren- 


tines having been uſed to honour your family, to 


ſhelter themſelves under its favour and protection, 


to delight in whatſoever was moſt agreeable to it, 


and indeed habituated to theſe things for the ſpace 


of ſixty years, it mutt naturally happen that when 


they ſee the ſame plan of Government reſtored, 


the ſame degree of affection and reſpe& will revive - 
in them. They affirm likewile that very few would 
be adverſe to it; and that thole few might eaſily be 


brought over by different methods. To all which, 
| they add the evident neceſlity of the matter, and ay 


that as the State of Florence cannot poſſibly ſub- _ 


ik without a head, it is much better to chuſe 


one out of that family which uſed to be ſo much 
beloved and revered there, than either to live in 
confuſion and diſorder for want of ſuch a head, or 
to take one out of ſome undiſtinguiſhed family, | 
which would of courſe Excite the dilgult and indig- 


nation of the whole City. 

In anſwer to this, it is aſſerted by others, chat 
ſuch an Adminiſtration muſt be dangerous, becauſe 
it would be weak: for if that of Coſimo was fee- 
ble and infirm from the cauſes already aſſigned, one 
of the ſame ſtamp muſt be doubly ſo at preſent; 


when not only the form of Government, but the 
temper of the Citizens, and the circumſtances 3 
the times, are totally different from what they were 
in thoſe days. So that it would be utterly impoſſi- 
ble to contrive any eſtabliſhment in Florence which 
ſhould reſſemble that of the Medici, and be of 
long duration. In the firſt place (ſay they) that 


form of Government was then univerſally approv- 


ed; but now it would be as much diſliked : the 


Citizens of thoſe times thought they could not have 
one founded upon a better bottom; but the pre 
ſent Generation imagine there has been ſince found 


out one that is more compatible with liberty, and 
gives no leſs {atistaction than the other. There 
was 
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dc odious as well as dangerous attempt to revive then 
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was then (continue they) no army, nor any power 
in Italy, which, the Florentines were not able q 
cope with, and that too without the leaſt aſſiſtance, 
but now France and Spain, have got footing in 
it, there is a neceſſity for joining one of them; and 
if the fide which the Florentines join ſhould hap- 
pen to be overpowered by the other, they can after. 
_ wards expect nothing but to be ſwallowed up by 
"ms Conqueror: which was not the caſe in thoſe 
times, The Citizens had likewiſe been long accuſ 
tomed, under that Government, to ſubmit to the 
burden of heavy taxes and impoſitions : but noy 
they have been freed from it, either from their 
Inability to pay them, or long diſuſe, it muſt bean 


The Medici too, who then governed Florence, hay: 
ing been born and educated amongſt their Fellow 
citizens, afterwards kept up a ſort of familiariy 
with them, which wonderfully conciliated thei 
affeCtions to that family: but now the family i 
grown ſo great, all that familiarity is dropped, 
and conſequently the edge of their affections take 
off: ſo that conſidering the diſſimilitude of tht 
times and men, any one mult be fatally deceivel 
who expects to make the ſame impreſſion uponib 
different a maſs: and if the Medici were every te 
years in danger of loſing their power in thoſe day 
(as I fad above) they would now be quickly dil 
.- "placed; It 5s en en therefore to imagine thi” 
men under ſuch circumſtances will eaſily return 
their former manner of living: for though in 
deed this may be brought about when they ar 
more inclined of themſelves to that than to an 
new form of Government; yet when it happen 
otherwiſe, they will conform to it no longer thut 
they are forced: and whenever that force ceaſe 
their conformity will vaniſh into the air. BeſidsM 
though it may be true that the State of Florenc| 
1 cannot ſubſiſt without ſome head ; and ws it t. 
| itizeug 
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citizens were diſpoſed to chuſe one out of ſome par- 
ticular family, they would ſooner take one out of 
the family of the Medici than any other: yet if 
t ſhould be propoſed to veſt the ſupreme power in 
ſereral perfons of any condition whatſoever, they 1 


would prefer ſuch a head to a ſingle one. 


Some are of opinion that ſuch a Government could 


not be ſhaken without ſome external force; and 
that there would always be time enough to accom- 
modate matters with thoſe that ſhould make any at- 
tempt upon it. Butin this they are much miſtaken : 


for it often happens that you muſt be obliged to 
patch up a Treaty of friendſhip, not with thoſe 
that are actually your moſt formidable enemies, 
but with thoſe that either have it moſt in their 


power at that juncture to annoy, or are more 
zoreeable to you than any others: and it may 


terms of accommodation ; either becauſe you did 


guſt he may have conceived againſt you for enter- 
IStorza, Duke of Milan, would gladly have made 


have found means : Frederic King of Naples would 


ore thatiit cannot be wiſhed for either by your Ho- 
Pine ſs or your friends. 


of 


come to paſs that both you and ſuch an ally may 
not only be overpowered by the enemy, and left 
at his diſcretion, but that he will not liſten to any 


(not court his friendſhip in time, or out of the diſ- 
ing into an alliance with his enemies. Ludovico 
his peace with Lewis XII. of France, it he could 


have done ſo li! cewiſe with the Tame Prince; but 
they were both diſappointed in their endeavours: 
or a thouſand accidents may happen to prevent 
and fruſtrate ſuch deſigns. So thar, all theſe things 
being duly weighed, it t ſeems as it ſuch an eſtabliſh- 
ment could be neither ſecure nor permanent, when 

it has ſo many ſeeds of weakneſs in it; and there- 


| As for thoſe that would have the Gorerntlent: 
ſettled upon a broader bottom, I lay, that if it is 
not modelled in ſuch a manner as to become a re- 
Polar and well- ordered Commonweath, the breadth 


me into what form they would have it moulded, 


true Principality, or a true Commonwealth; and 
that all intermediate forms betwixt theſe two ey. 
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of its bottom will only ſerve to accelerate its ruin 
if they would be particular, however, in tellin 


I would alſo deſcend to particulars in anſwering 
them; but as they deal altogether in generals, I ca 
only anſwer them in the ſame manner. Let thi 
ſuffice with regard to them: and in order to evince 
the weakneſs of Coſimo's eſtabliſhment the more ful. 
ly, in as few words as poſſible, it is only neceſſary 
to add, that no form of Government can be deviſ:t 
that 19 be firm and laſting, which is not either: 


tremes, (if I may ſo call them) will be defeCtive 
The reaſon is plain : for a Principality can only be 
ruined one way; and that is, by deſcending into: 
Commonwealth. The ſame may be ſaid of a Com: 
monwealth alſo: for the only way by which it can be 
ruined, is by aſcending to a Principality. Wheres 
all intermediate forms may be ruined two ways, i. e. 
either by aſcending to a Principality, or deſcending 
into a Commonwealth; ; and this 1s the cauſe of 
their inſtability. 
I then your Holineſs would eſtabliſh fc a G 
vernment at Florence as will be firm and durabl, 


and redound to your own glory, as well as the ſe- 


curity of your friends, it muſt be either a true Prin- 
cipality, or a Commonwealth which has all its due 
qualities : for all other forms will be tottering and 
ſhort-lived. As to a Principality, I ſhall ſay but 


little in this place, both on account of the great 


difficulty of eſtabliſhing one in our City, and be. 
cauſe the moſt proper inſtrument for effecting iti 
now no more: for your Holineſs muſt underſtand, 
that in all States where there is a great equalit 
amongſt the Citizens, it is very difficult, if not 
_ impoſſible, to erect a Principality. If any ole 
| ſhould go about to found a Commonwealth at M. 
lan, where there is a great inequality amongſt the 
Citizens, he muſt firlt reduce all che Nobility, who 

are 
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pre there very numerous, to a level with others: 
for they are {0 powerful that they trample upon the 

laws, and nothing but Royal authority can birdle _ 
and controul them. On the contrary, whoſoever 
would eſtabliſh a Principality at Florence, where 
there is a remarkable equality amongſt the Citizens, 
muſt in the firſt place deſtroy that equality, by creat- 
ing many Noblemen and building them Caſtles, 
and Villas, and ſtrong-holds, who, in conjunction 
with the Prince, may ſerve to keep not only the 
City, but whole Provinces in Subjection by the ter- 
ror of their arms and dependants “: for a Prince 
alone, unſupported by Nobility, cannot ſuſtain the 
weight of Royalty; and therefore it is neceſſary 
there ſhould be ſome middle State betwixt him and 
the Commonalty to aid and aſſiſt Rim. This is ob- 
ſervable in ali Principalities; eſpecially in France, © 
where the Geatry lord it over the people, the 
Nobles over the Gentry, and the King over the 
Nobles. But ſince it is fo difficult a matter to found 
a Principality where a Commonwealth might caſily 
be eſtabliſhed, and vice verſd; and as the difficulty 
muſt lay the undertaker under the neceſſity of com- 
mitting great violence, and doing many things un- 
worthy of a good and virtuous man, L will ſay no 
more of a Principality, but proceed to lay the plan 
of a Commonwealth; becauſe your Holineſs is 
known to be mote inclined to that form of Govern- 
ment, and has only deferred the eſtabliſnmegt of it 
| at Florence, till ſuch a model could be thought of 
as might at the fame time ſecure your own authority 
there, and contribute moſt to the peace and welfare 
of your friends. And now 1 am vain enough to 
conceive that I have hit upon ſuch a one, I humbly. 
ſubmit it to your conſummate wiidom ; that ſo if 
there ſhould happen to be any thing worth your na» 
gfice in it, it may be carried into execution; if not, 
that your Holineſs may at leaft be convinced of my 
perfect devotion and obedience to your commands. 


See Pol. Diſc, upon Livy, book I. chap, lv. 
Vor. IV. 5 8 But 
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But am not altogether without hopes, [ confeſs, 1 


that you will find that by this plan your own autho- q 


Tity is not only firmly ſupported, but increaſed, that 


your friends will ſtill enjoy their honours in ferurit F 


and that the reſt of the Citizens will have the higheſt 
reaſon not barely to be ſatisfied, but to be pleaſed 
and delighted with it. Let me entreat your Ho- 
 lineſs, however, neither to approve, nor condemn 
this Diſcourſe till you have read it quite through, 
nor yet to be ſurprized at ſome alterations that are 
propoſed to be made in the Magiſtracy : for where 


2 Government was not well regulated before, the 


muſt nacurally be Ned to be ater was. 


1 fay then, that thoſe who model a Commits 


- wealth, muſt take ſuch proviſions as may gratify 
three ſorts of men, of which all States are compol- 
ed; that is, the high, the middle fort, and the 
Z Jow : and though there is a great equality amongſt 
the Citizens of Florence, as hath been ſaid before; 
yet there are ſome there who think ſo highly of 
_ themſelves that they would expect to have the 
| precedence of others : and thele people muſt be 
gratified in regulating the Commonwealth ; for it 
was Owing to the want "of this that the laſt adminiſ- 
tration was ruined. Theſe people then will never be 


fatisfied if they have not the firſt rank and honours | 
in the Commonwealth; which dignity they ought | 


to ſupport by their own perſonal weight and impor- 
ance, But it js impoſſible to entail this dignity 
upon the firſt order in the Commonwealth, whillt 
Signiory and Councils continue upon the ſame foot- 
ing they have been of late: for as it muſt happen 
from the manner in which the members of them 
have been elected, that men of weight and repu- 
tation will ſeldom be made choice of, there is no 
bother remedy but to lodge that dignity either in 
the next rank, or in the loweſt of al; which is con- 


trary to all good order and civil polity. It js ab. 
lomtely nECeRary Foerebore to alter the manner of 
elections 
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0 icons: and at the ſame time to gratify the ambi- 


tion of all the three ſeveral ranks of people; which 


may be done by diſſolving the Signory, the Coun- 


cil of Eight, and the twelve Buonbemini; and by 


electing ſixty-five Citizens of not leſs than forty- 
five years of age (in order to give dignity to the 


Government), fifty-thret out of the higheſt Claſs, 


and twelve out of the next, who ſhould continue in 
the Adminiſtration for life, ſubject to the following 
reſtrictions. In the firſt place, one of them ſhould 


be appointed Gonfalonier of Juſtice for a term of two 


or three years, if it is not thought proper to appoint 
one for Life ; and in the next, the other ſixty- four 
Citizens already elected ſhould be divided into two 
diſtinct bodies, each conſiſting of thirty-two ; one 


of which diviſions, in conjunction with the Gonfa- 


loaier, ſhould govern the firſt year, and the other 


the next: o that they would be changed alternately. 
every year, and al:ogetier ſhould. be. called the 


e 


After this, let che r two be divid ed into . 
parts, eight in each; every one of whic h ſhould | 


reſide ee months in its turn with the Gonfalonier 


in the Palace, and not only aſſume the Magiſtracey 


with the uſual forms and ceremonies, but tranſact 
all the buſineſs which before paſſcd through the 


hands of the Signiory, the Council of Eight, and the 


other Councils ; all which mutt be diffolved, as 1 
ſaid before. This ſhould be the firſt member, or 


father the Head of the State; and by this provi- 5 


viſion, when it is well confidered, your Holineſs will 


lee the Dignity of the Signiory will be reſtored: for 


as none but men of gravity and authority will ever 
fic there, it will be no longer neceſſary to employ 
Private men 1n the affairs of State, (which, as J ob- 
ſerved before, is always of prejudice to any Repub- 


lic) ſince the thirty-two who are not in office that 
year may be adviſed with upon occaſion, ſent upon 


Embaſſies, and mede uſefui in other functions. And 
this Hrit Signuory your Holinels may ealily find 
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means to fill with your moſt intimate friends and 


confidants, as I ſhall ſhew preſently ; but in the 
mean time let us come to the l order in 


dle Sete. 
Since there are three dels of men in every State, 
10 J ſaid before, there ſhould alſo be three ranks 
or degrees in a Republic, and no more; upon which 
account, it is neceſſary to prevent the confuſion 
oecaſioned of late by the Multiplicity of Councils in 
our City; which have been eſtabliſhed, not becauſe 
they were conducive to good order, but merely 
to create friends and dependants, and to gratify the 
humour and ambition of numbers in a point which 
yet was of no ſervice to liberty or the public; be- 
cauſe they might all be corrupted and biaſſed by 
arty. In order therefore to reduce the Common- 
wealth to fuch a form, the Council of Seventy, that 
of an hundred, and that of the People and Common- 
_  alty, ſhould all be aboliſhed; and in the room of 
them I would appoint a Council of two hundred, 
every member of which ſhould be not leſs than forty 
years of age; an hundred and fixty of them to be 
taken out of the middle claſs, and the other forty 
out of the loweit, but not one out of the Sixty). 
five. They ſhould } likewiſe continue for life, and 

be called the Council Elect : which Council, in con- 
junction with the Sixty- Hive, ſhould tranſact all the 
affairs that uſed to be tranſacted by the above men- 
tioned Councils, (now ſuppoſed to be aboliſhed) and 

be veſted with the ſame degree of authority, and al} 
the members of it appointed by your Holineſs. For 
which purpoſe, as well as to maintain and regulate 
theſe proviſions, and others that I ſhall mention 
| hereafter, and for the further ſecurity of your power 
and friends, it is neceſſary that a degree of autho- 
rity, equal to that of the whole collective body of 
the people of Florence, ſhovic be veſted by a Bala 
in your Holineſs, and the molt Reverend Cards 
nal de Medici, during the lives of both: and tha 


| the Magiltracy of the TI di ms as wel 
a 
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25 the Balia * ſhould be appointed from time to 
time by your Holineſs. It is likewiſe expedient, 
for the ſupport of your authority and your friends, 
that your Holineſs ſhould divide the M:litia into 
two diſtinct Corps, over which you _ appoint 
two Commiſſaries, one for each. 

By theſe proviſions your Holineſs will ſee that 
two out of the three claſſes may be thoroughly ſa- 
tisfied, and that both your own authority, and that 
of your friends, will be effectually confirmed and 
corroborated ; as you will have the Militia and 
Courts of Juſtice i in your hands, the laws in your 
own breaſt, and the Heads of the State entirely at 
your devotion. 

It remains now to faith" the third and wat 
rank of the Citizens, which conſtitutes the greater 
part of the People, But theſe will never be ſatis- 
fied, (and whoever thinks otherwiſe will find him- 
ſelf miſtaken) except their authority is either ac- 
tually reſtored, or they are made eaſy by a promiſe. 
that it ſhall be. And fince it might endanger your 
authority as well as that of your friends to reſtore it 
all at once, it would be better for your Holineſs to 
reſtore part of it only at firſt, and give them ſuch 
aſſurances of reſtoring the reſt in due time as they 
may fully confide in: for which purpoſe, 1 conceive _ 
it will be neceſſary alſo to revive the Council of a 
thouſand, or at leaſt one of ſix hundred Citizens, 
who ſhould nominate all the Magiſtrates and offi- 
cers in the jame manner they uſed to do formerly, 
except the above mentioned Sixcy-five, the Council 
of Two hundred, the Eigbt di Guardia, and the 
Balia, who ſhould be appointed by your Holinels 
and the Cardinal, during the lives of you both, 
And that your friends when going to be ballotted 
for in the Council, may be certain of being imborſ- 


* Theſe Magiſtrates, Officers, &c as well as ſeveral other 
things which occur in theſe pieces, have been ſo often men- 
tioned in the Hiſtory of Florence, that it would be needleſs here 
to add any thing to what has been already ſaid of them, by way of 
explaining the nature of their reſpective duties and functions. 


„ ed; 
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ed“, your Holineſs ought to depute eight aſſeſſors, 
who being in the ſecret, may make the election all 
vpon whom they pleaſe, without power of wronging 
any of them; and that the generality may believe 
that the candidates names have been imborſed, the 

Council, for their ſecurity, may ſend two Citizens, 

put into a joint Commiſſion by itſelf, to be witneſles 

of the imborſation. 

Without ſatisfying the common pech no Re. 
public ever yet ſtood upon a ſtable foundation; and 
it is certain thoſe of Florence will never be ſatisfied, 
except the Hall of a Thouſand be opened again, and 
the diſtribution of offices reſtored to it. Your Ho- 
lineſs ſhould likewiſe be further informed, that 
| whoever meditates any revolution in the State will 

certainly endeavour above all things, in the firſt 

place, to open that Hall; and therefore it mult 

ſurely be the beſt way to do it yourſelf in ſuch a 

manner as may leave no opportunity for any one | 

to make an attempt which muſt end in the downfal 
of your authority, and the ruin of your friends, 
The State being thus modelled, no other pro- 
viſions would be wanting for its ſecurity, if your 

_ Holineſs and the moſt Reverend Cardinal were to 

live for ever: but as you are ſubject to mortality, 

it is neceſſary (if you would have the Republic con- 
tinue firm and ſtrongly ſupported on every fide, in 
ſuch a manner that every one may. lee himſelf per. 


reſtoring part of their authority, 450 an ee of 


It appears from this paſſage, that though the method of 
electing the Florentine magittrates by imborſstions, or putting 
the names of the candidates into purſes, was plauſible, yet it 
might be defeated ; becauſe it was in the power of the returning 
__ officers, whom Machiavel here calis Accoppiarori, or ail-tiors, to 
make the election fall upon whom they pleated, by pretending 
that their friends had the majority. The methods of imborſa- 
tions in Florence differed as the ariſtocratical or democratical 
powers prevailed. That which ie here recommended by M achiavel, 
Was practiſed under the Medici family, who did no violence to the 
forms of the democratical conſtitution, but aboliſhed its ſpirit, by 
always having the returning officers in their intereſt; ſo that in 
fact, they, inſtead of the people. named the magiſtrates and 
ſervants « of the pubic, or r had it in their power to do lo. 


the 
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the reſt) that there ſhould alſo be Sixteen Gonfalo- 
niers appointed over the Companies of the Citi- 
zens, in the ſame manner and for the ſame time 
that they have been hitherto appointed: which may 
be done either by your own authority, or by leav- 
ing the appointment of them to the great Council, 

as your Holinels ſhall think moſt proper; remem- 
bering only to increaſe the number of the Divieri &, 


that lo they may be more ſpread over the City; 7 


and” that none of the Gonfaloniers ſhould be of 


the Sixty-five. After their appointment, four Pre- 


voͤts ſhould be drawn out of them by lot, and con- 
tinue in office one month; ſo that at the end of 


four months they will all doe been Prev6ts. Out 


of theſe four, one ſhould be drawn to relide for a 


week only with the eight Signiors and the Gonfalo- 


nier in the Palace; by which rotation all the four 


will have kept their reſidence there at the end of 


the month. Without the preſence of this officer, 
the ſaid reſident Signiory ſhould not be allowed to 


paſs any act, nor ſhould he himſelf have any vote 


there, but only be a witneſs and inſpector of their 
proceedings; to which he may be ſuffered to put a 


ſtop till he has aſked the opinion of all the Thirty- 


two, together, and had the matter fully diſcuſſed 
by them. But even the Thirty-two, when all toge- 


ther, ſhould not have power to reſolve upon any 


thing, except two of the ſaid Prevöts were preſent, 


who ſhould have no further au: hority than to put a 
ſtop to their reſolot ons for that time, and re- 
port them to the Council ele& : nor ſhould that 


Council have a power of reſolving upon any thing, 
except lix at leaſt of the ſixteen ionfaloniers, and 


two Prevots, where there, who ſhould only have the 


liberty of taking the matter out of the hands of that 
Council, and referring it to the great Council, pro- 


vided that any three of them ſhould think it 3 


ſary ſo to do: and as to the great Council, it ſhould 


of The Divieri were aſſiſtants to the Gonfalonier, and command- 


ed eee of the people under him. 


not 


* 
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not be allowed to meet, unleſs three of the Prevôtt 
at leaſt were there, who might Sive their votes in 
it like the other Citizens. q 

| This order ſhould be obſerved after the death of 
your Holineſs and the moſt Reverend Cardinal, for 
two reaſons: in the firſt place, that if the Signiory 
or other Council ſhould either diſagree in their re- 
ſolutions, or attempt any thing againſt the public 


good, there might be ſomebody veſted with a power 


to take the matter out of their hands, and refer! It 
to the people: for it would be a great defect in the 
| Conſtitution, that any one ſer of Magiſtrates, or ſin- 
gle Council, ſhould have a power to paſs a law by 
its own authority alone; and that too without any 
remedy or appeal: upon which account, i: is highly 
neceſſary that the Citizens ſhould have ſome proper 
| officers, not only to inſpect their proceedings, but 
even to put a ſtop to them, if they ſeem to be of 
| pernicious tendency, The other reaſon is, that 
when the preſent Signiory is diſſolved, and the 
Privilege of being admitted into the new one 1s 
taken away from che common people, it will be ex+ 
pedient to give them ſome degree of rank and au- 
thority, which may in ſuch meaſure reſemble that 
of which they have been deprived : now that which 
J have recommanded will be il] greater, more 
ſerviceable, and more honourable than what they 
have loſt. The Gonfaloniers therefore ſhould be 
| appointed as ſoon as poflible, to reduce the City 
into the aforementioned claſſes and 15; e but 
they ſhould not be ſuffered to exercile any other 
functions of their Office without a licence from 
i your 6 roger of which you may d yourſelf, 


10 a 9 5 more ſtate and authority. | 

Beſides this, in order to give ſuch a 3 of 
ſtability and perfection to the Commonwealch, that 
no part of it may ſhrink or fail after the deceaſe of 
5 your Holineſs and the molt Reverend Cardinal, it is 
neceflary 
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geceſſary that a Court ſhould be erected upon occa- 
con, conſiſting of the Eight di Guardia, and a Ba- 
lia of thirty Citizens, to be choſen by lot out of the 
Council of Two hundred and that of Six hundred 
together : which Court ſhuuld have a power, in 
criminal caſes, of ſummoning the Accuſer and the 


Accuſed to appear face to face before it in a certain 
time: but it ſhould never be ſuffered to aſſemble 
during the lives of your Holineſs and the Cardinal, 


without your ſpecial licence. Such a Court is of 
great uſe in a Commonwealth: for a few Citizens 
are afraid to call great and powerful delinquents to 
account, and therefore it is neceſſary that many 
ſhould concur for that purpoſe : that fo when their 


judgments are concealed, (as they may be by bal- 


loting) every man may give his opinion freely and 


in ſecurity. It may ſerve alſo, during your lives, as 
a check upon the Eight, and make them more care- 


of any matter of fraud not amounting to the ſum of 
is no effuſion of blood, or maiming, or bone 
T 

This model of a Commonwealth being duly con- 
fore at large: but if it be conſidered during your 
Monarchy ; for you have the command of the Mi- 

litia, the appointment of che Judges, and the Laws, 
in your own breaſt : fo that I cannot ſee what fut— 


T conceive what any of your friends who are good 


855 


ful in adminiſtering juſtice, as well as more diligent 
in expediting public affairs, left they ſhould be call- 
ed before this Court. But that it may not be oblig- 
ed to aſſemble upon every little frivolous occaſion, 
it may be ordained that it ſhall not take cognizance 


fifty ducats, nor of any act of violence where there 
broken, or where the loſs ſuſtained is under the 
ſidered, I think nothing will be wanting in it, even 
when your authority ſhall caſe, as I have ſhew be- 


life and that of the Cardinal, it appears to be a 


ther power any one can deſire in a State; nor can 


and peaceable men, have to tear whilſt the autho! ity 
of your Holineſs is ſo great, and they themielves 
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fill the firſt employments i in the Government; nor 
yet do 1 fee any reaſon why the common People 
ſhould not be very well ſatisfied, when they find the 
diſtribution of Offices in part already. reſtored to 
them, and the reſt falling by degrees into their 
hands. For your Holineſs may now and then ſuffet 
the Council of I wo hundred to nominate one of the 
Sixty five when there is a vacancy, and ſometimes 
the great Council to appoint one of the Two hun- 
dred, and ſometimes you may create them yourlels, 
27 according to the ciroumitances of * times: and! 


may at laſt be conv cried into 155 firit, und the Tov 
into the ſecond, &c. and that the whole body may 
be governed in peace, with perpetual glory to your 
Holinels ; ſince your power may very eaſily at al 
times remedy any inconveniency that ſhall happen. 
For my own part, I am of opinion that the high- 
eſt honour that can be attained to by any man is chat 
which is voluntarily conferr-d on him by his Coun- 
trymen; and that the greateſt good he can do, as 
well as the molt acceptable ro God, is that which 
he does to his Country. Next to that, I think none 
are to be compared with thoſe who have reformed 
Kingdoms and Commonwealths by wholeſome 
Laws and Conſtitutions. Theſe men have always 
held the next rank to thoſe that have been deiticd 
for their great actions: bur as there have been but 
few that "have had an opportunity, and (till fevef 
that knew how to do this, the number is very ſmall 
that have done it. This kind of glory has always 
been lo much coveted by ſuch as made glory ibe 
ſole end of their labours, that when they have not 
bad power either to found or reform a ſtate, the 
have left models and plans in writing to be execut 
cd by others that ſhould have in future times; & 
Plato, Ariſtotle, and many others, who have ſhewi 
© the woild chat if they did not t found free States 110 
elves 
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elves, like Solon and Lycurgus, it was not owin 
either to ignorance or want of good will to mankind, 
but to want of power. 

Heaven then cannot beſtow a Sober gift upon 
any man, nor point out of fairer road to true glory: 
and amongſt all the bleſſings which God has been 
pleaſed to ſhower down upon your Holineſs and 
your auguſt family, the moſt conſiderable 1 is, tha the 
has given you both power and opportunity of im- 
mortalizing your name, and of far ſurpaſſing all 
your Anceſtors in the ſplendor of your actions. Let 
me entreat your Holineſs therefore, to conſider in 
the firſt place, that if you intend to let the Govern- 
ment of Florence continue upon the ſame vottom it 
is at preſent, many accidents muſt inevitably hap- Se 
pen which will be attended with great danger; and 
that before they happen, you will be teazed and tu- 
tored in ſuch a manner as would ſeem intolerable 
to any man, as you will be more particularly in- 
formed by the moſt Reverend Cardinal, who has 
reſided for ſome months paſt at Florence. This is 
partly owing to the importunity of ſeveral Citizens, 
who indeed: are much too preſumptuous in their de- 
mands; and partly to the fears of others, who think 
they do not live | in ſecurity under the preſent eſta- 
blihment: ſo that they are continually crying out 
for a reformation, one deſiring the Government | may 
be ſettled upon a broader bottom, and another upon 
a narrower, whilit nobody pretends to point out 
the particular meaſures by which it may either be 
contracted or extended with ſafety ; for being puz- 
zled and confuled themſelves, and at the ſame time 
terrified at the proſpect of impending danger, they 
| neither know how to prevent it themſelves, nor will 
put any confidence in thoſe that do: from whence 
it comes to paſs that amidſt ſuch difference of opi- 
nions and variety of advice, the wiſeſt and moſt able 
man in the world muſt live in continual doubt and 
diſtraction amongſt them. 

To remedy theſe inconveniencies then, there are 


but 
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but two methods, viz. either to deny them audience] | 
and give them no opportunity of mentioning theſe. 
matters at any time whatſoever, except their opinion 
is aſked, (as the late Duke of illuſtrious memory 
uſed to do) or to ſettle the Government at once 
upon ſuch a footing that it may adminiſter itſelf 
and that now and then a little of your Holineſs; 
inſpection may ſuffice to keep it in a good order: 
by the latter of theſe methods you may be freed 
from all danger and trouble; by the former, from 
trouble and impertinence only. But to ſay ſome. 
thing further of the dangers that muſt enſuc if thingy 
continue as they are, I will venture to propheß, 
that whenever any commotion or inſurrection ſal 
happen, either one or other of the following event; 
ik not both, muſt certainly be the conſequence ; i. e. 
either ſome Head will be appointed in a ſudden a 
tumultuary manner, who will reſcue the ſtate by 
violence and force of arms; or one part of the Ci. 
tizens will immediately open the Council of a Thou 
ſand again, and facrifice the other without mercy, 
In cale either of theſe events ſhould happen, (hic 
God avert) your Holineſs will be pleaſed to conlider 
how many exe-utions, how many baniſhments, and 
how many confiſcations mult of neceſſity enſue : 4 
refleftion which ſurely muſt ſhock the moſt haid: 
hearted man alive, much more a man of that r. 
markable humanity and tenderneſs which have al 
ways diſtinguiſhed your Holineſs. The only wa 
then to prevent theſe evils, is to eftabliſh the ſeve. 
ral claſſes and ordinances of the Commonwealth in 
| ſuch a manner, that they may ſupport them ſclves: 
and that they will always be able to do, when each 
rank has its due ſhare in the adminiſtration, when 
every one knows his proper ſphere of action, and 
whom he can confide in; and laſtly, when no on 
has any occaſion to wiſh for a change of Gover: 
ment, either becauſe his ambition is not thorough!) 
ratified, or that he does not think himſelf {uff 
ciently ſecure under ſuch an N 1 


Several States and Perſons, in the name of ; 


the Republic of FLORENCE, 


ty NICHOLAS MACHIAVEL, 


| Secretary of State there in the years 15 10 and 1511. e 


LETTER I. 


To the Reverend Marco Priori, Vicar & to the 


Biſhop of Luca F, at Lower Caſtro Franco. 


The perſons by whom the ſtates of Ttaly uſed to govern 


| ſmall territories and dependencies were often ftiled Vicars, but. 
they were Laymen : beſides whom there were alſo Spiritual Vi- 


cars to inſpect the manners of Ecclefiaſtics ; and if an Eccleſiaſtic 


for ſo doing from the Spiritual Vicar, under whole juriſdiction he 
was, leſt he ſhould incur the Pope's diſpleaſure, as appears from 


this and other inſtances in the courſe of theſe Letters: which 


has introduced that Soleciſm in Politics, Imperium in Imperio, 
into moſt Popiſh Governments, | = 


, T Not Lucca, but Luca, (as it is here ſpelt) a little territory | 


in Tuſcany, 
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TE are informed that a certain prieſt, named 
Antonio, the Son of Simone da S. Pietro, 
has forcibly ſeized upon ſome goods and chattels 


was guilty of any crime or miſdemeanor which was cognizable by 
the Secular Magiſtrate, yet that Magiſtrate durſt not cite, much 
Jeſs lay hands upon, the offender, till he had obtained Licence 


in 
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in the Vicariate of Lari, which had been made ove; 
ſome months ago to Maria Tedda, widow to the 
late Pietro, Son of Simone da S. Pietro, according | 
to the laws of Piſa : at which we are much diſpleaſ. 
ed; becauſe we would not have the leaſt violence 
uſed. in our territories by any perſon whatſoever, 
much leſs by a Religious: but if he has any pre. 
tenſions to thoſe goods, or any part of them, let 
him have recourſe to the laws, as every honeſt man 
_ ought to have. We therefore deſire your reverenc 
to ſend for the ſaid Antonio, who is under your ju. 
riſdiction, and order him not only to deſiſt from 

all further violence, but to give ſufficient ſecurity 

to the widow and her tenants that he will not pet. 
ſonally moleſt or annoy either her or any of them, 
upon this account: becauſe, we hear, he goes 
cContinually armed for that purpoſe; which is very 
unbecoming in a Religious. This you may do un- 
der ſuch penalties as you think moſt proper; and it 
will be acting in a manner that will be very agree. 
able to our moſt Serene Republic, and worthy of 
your Reverence. But if he is contumacious, and 
refuſes to appear before you, be pleaſed to grant 
your Licence to our Vicar at Lari (where the pre- 
miſes lie) to take him into cuſtody, and we will lend 
him orders to do it; that ſo he may be compelled 
to ſubmit to your Reverence. F arewell, 13 July, 
1 510. ge 


be 'E D 8 T E R 11, 
10 the Conſuls of the Marine, WY 


NE M. Chriſtofano Is Marchio, a Portu- 
5 gueſe Gentleman, and Student in the Canon 
Law, has been before us, and complains that as 
he was going to the Univerſity at Piſa, he was ſtop- 
ped at the gates of that city, and had not only all 
the cloaths and houſhold furniture he brought hm 
im, 


and was obliged to pay twelve Ducats in Gold, as 
Duty for the ſaid money. Now, as he is no Tra- 


der, (according to his own report of the matter) 


but a Lawyer and a Gentleman in his own country, 


and carries ſuch furniture and ſums of money with 
bim for his convenience and ſupport, wherever he 


goes to ſtudy, he thinks he ought to be exempr 
from any ſuch duty. We are of opinion, therefore, 


that the ſaid twelve Ducats ſhuuld be refunded to 


him; that ſo he may have no reaſon to complain 


of having ſuffered any violence in our Domin ons, 
and that our Subjects may not be uſed in the ſame 
manner in Portugal. For in truth, if the money 
he had with him was only to ſupport bim in his 
Studies like a Gentleman, you ought to proceed 
with great caution and diſcretion in this matter, as 


we 1ruſt you will do. Farewell, 23 July, 1510. 


To Alamanno de Petrucci, chief Magiſtrate of . 


Campiglia. 


IJ E make no doubt but you muſt have heard 
that our Corn-harveſt has not proved is 


plentiful a one as was expected: and that our peo- 
ple may not have any cauſe to fear a dearth, we will 
and command you, to take all poſſible care that 


no fort of corn or grain of any kind which grows 


in your neighbourhood, or elſewhere, upon the 
coaſt of Campiglia, may be conveyed out of thoſe 
parts upon any account whatſoever, For which 


purpoſe, you are to puniſh all thoſe that preſume 


to diſobey your orders in this reſpect, by ſcizing 
upon the grain only for the firſt offence; and for 


the ſecond, by taking away their horſes, or other 
| beaſts of burden, and catriages alſo. But all this 
„ 7 ult 
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bim, but likewiſe all his money, taken from him, 
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muſt be done with as little noiſe as poſſible : for 38 
we have in general a tolerable ſufficiency of all neceſ. 
ſaries, we would not willingly occafion any diſtur- 
bance, or have the people alarmed. 'You are ; 
prudent man, and underſtand our meaning : a& 
accordingly, as you are wont to do; and if yoy 
hear. of any ſort of grain that is upon the road tg 
our City, don't ſtop it. Farewell, 14 Auguſt, 1310. 


LETTER W. 


To the Vicar of Pifa and St. Miniato; and alſo to 
the Magiſtrates of Buggiani and Fucecchio. 


E are informed that great quantities of Corn 
WY have been conveyed out of our Dominions 
From your Diſtrict, and are much offended at it; 
for the harveſt in theſe parts has not been fo abun- 
daant as we hoped * and as we ought not to ſuffer 
dur own ſubjects to be reduced to the want of bread, 
by letting it be tranſported out of our own territo- 
ries into thoſe of others, we will and command you 
to make it known either by Proclamation, or in 
| Jome other public manner, that if any perſon, of 
what rank, eſtate, or condition ſoever he may be, 
ſhall be found tran ſporting any ſort of grain out of 
our territories, he ſhall be puniſhed with the loſs of 
| his carriages, horſes, and loading, without remedy 
or appeal. After this warning is publiſhed, you 
are to cauſe a ſtrict watch to be kept night and day 
at all paſſes; and to take care that all ſuch as ſhal 
boffend that way may be puniſhed in the manner 
above preſcribed. You are men of underſtanding, 
and now you know our pleaſure, let it be your prin- 
cipal concern that it may be duly executed. Fare- 
well, 23 Auguſt, 15 10. 1 


* F 


LETTER V. 


To Buonaccorſo de Serragli, chief Was lr of 


Palaia. 


AOMASO, the Son of d di Pagno, hath 


been before us, and humbly beſobght r 


pardon for his late offences. Wherefore, in pur- 


ſuance of a Law made in favour of ſuch inhabitants 


of that City as ſhould return thither, we have 


granted him à free pardon: and it is our further 
pleaſure that all the eſtates and goods he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of before the year 1494, and ſince that time, 


which, he ſays, lie about Marti, and conſiſt of 


houſes; olive-yards, and vineyards, ſhould be 1 im- 
mediately reſtored to him. We therefore hereby 
will and command, as he is now returned to live 
peaceably and quietly at Piſa, that you not only 
cauſe all the ſaid goods and eſtates to be reftored 
to him, by ejecting the preſent occupiers of them; 


but that you like wiſe henceforch treat him in a friend- 


ly and amicable manner, as one who hath ſubmitted 


to our Government in conſequence of the atoreſaid 


Law. Hereof you are not to fall, Farewell, 26 


roots ed 10. | 


LETTER VI. 


To Franciſco de Bramanti, Chief Magiſtrate of Z 


Caſcina, in the territory of Piſa. 


E ſuppoſe you can be no ſtranger to the 
loſſes which the inhabitants of the country 
on this fide Piſa ſuſtained by the frequent depreda- 
tions, murders, and other ſorts of violence that were 


committed upon them during the war betwixt us 
Vor. IV. 5 U „„ 
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290 LETTERS TO SEVERAL 
and that City, before we became poſſeſſed of it, and 
"muſt know that the greater part of them were there. 
by reduced to extreme poverty. We are informed, 
however, that the inhabitants of Caſcina, in parti. 
cular, are ſued and diſtreſſed in ſuch a manner at 
this time by the officers of your Courts, for debts 
which they had contracted before the year 1494, 
that if theſe proceedings are not dropped, they 
muſt either fly their Country, or lie in priſon all 
the days of their life; which would give great un- 
eaſineſs and offence to our moſt Serene Republic, 
as we would willingly keep theſe poor people at 
home, and in poſſeſſion of their liberty. It is our, 
pleaſure, therefore, that whenever any of their cre- 
ditors apply to your Courts to enforce the payment 
of ſuch debts as were contracted before the year 
1494, you enquire ſtrictly into the nature and cit. 
cumſtances of thoſe debts, and ſhew as much favour 
as you can conſiſtently with common equity, to the 
" Debtors, out of compaſlioa to their ſufferings, and 
to keep them if poſſible in their own country, Now 
you know your pleaſure, let it be your endeavour 
to aſſiſt thele miſcrable people according to their 
neceflitics, and with as much addreſs as you can. 


Farewell, 27 Auguſt, 1510. 


| To Cer taldo Raphaele de Antinori. 


 F NONSIDERING the circumſtances of the times, 

| A J4 though indeed there is no appearance of open 
war at preient, yet for our own ſatisfaction, we have 
put a garriſon into Poggio Imperiale. But there 
is ſtill ſomething further wanting to ſecure that 
fortreſs; and what we deſigned to have done. in the 

| ſpace of a month or two for chat purpoſe, we could 
now with might be completed in five or ſix days, 
if poſſible, We therefore command you to repall 

8 Fas „ e 
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immediately to Poggio, but without noiſe or buſtle, 


under a pretence that you only came thither for 


a ride and a little recreation. But when you are 


there, you are not only to ſurvey the walls as 


privately as you can, but to obſerve whether any 


PFoſſes are neceſſary for its preſent defence, whoſe 
- houſes muſt be pulled down, and what places levell- 
ed, in order to ſecure it againſt any force. If you 


| ſhall have reafon to think, however, that the in- 
habitants of that Vicariate, and eſpec ally rhoſe 
that live neareſt to Caſtello Fiorentino, will readily 
concur with you in the matter, you are to uſe your 
utmoſt endeavours to put the town in a proper 


poſture of defence in five or ſix days. For which 
purpoſe, it is neceſſary that you ſhould leave ſome 


perſon there to inſpe& the works in your abſence, 


and that you yourſelt ſhould go thither once in two 
days till the whole is finiſhed : but if you ſuſpect . 


there will be any great difficulty in the matter, and 
that the people will be much averſe to it; ſay no- 


thing of it, but acquaint us wich your proceedings, 


and what obſervations you have made there. Fare- 
well, 29 August, e 


LETTER VII. 


10 the Commiſſioners and other Officers for in- 
ſpecting the Ditches and Banks in the Diſtrict 


of. Piſa. 


HERE are now two Deputies ahh us, one 


from the Pariſh of S. Caſſiano, and another 


| from S. Lorenzo; the latter of whom has alſo ap- 


_ plied to the Courts at Caſcina, They complain that 
you have ordered thoſe Diſtricts to ſend labourers 


to work at the Ditches and Banks in the territory 
of Piſa, and have laid ſeveral fines upon them for 
not ſending any, though they are : Exprejsly exempt- 
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292 LETTERS TO SEVERAL 
ed from ſuch labour by certain privileges granted 
them by this moſt Serene Republic, as you may ſee 
from the tenor of an inſtrument in writing drawn 
up for that purpoſe, and ſtill in their poſſeſſion: 
upon which account, they demand that a due 
regard ſhould be paid to the contents of that in- 


ſtrument. Now as you know that the public faith 


given to Subjects ought always to be moſt reli. 
giouſly obſerved, it is our pleaſure that you have 
recourſe to the ſaid inſtrument; and that if you find 
they are actually exempted from ſuch duty by virtue 
of it, you ſhould not only obſerve the purport of it 
inviolably yourlelf, but cauſe all others under 
your Juriſdiction to do the ſame, and remit the 
fines that have been laid upon them, as illegal and 
contrary to the tenor of the aforeſaid inſtrument. 


| You are to ſee that all this be duly executed with- 


out fail. Farewell, 29 Auguſt, 1510, 


To Bernardino da Colle, Vicar of Monte Caſtello, 
FI HERE have been two Deputies before us 
from the Community of S. Almazio, who 


have repreſented to us, that the river Pagone, 
running betwixt their Diſtrict and that of Monte 


Caſtello, when the inhabitants of S. Almazio take 
their Cattle to water there, they are ſued by the 


Cowkeepers of Monte Caſtello for damages, though 


the River is no more in one Liberty than another, 


and the Cattle never ſtray over it. On the contrary, 


dhe people of S. Almazio ſue thoſe of Monte Caſ- 


tello for the ſame ſort of treſpaſs. Now theſe fri- 


8 volous and vexatious ſuits are daily multiplied by 
each fide in ſuch a manner, that both are miſer- 


ably impoveriſhed and almoſt ruined by them; 
though there does not appear any great reaſon for 
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it on either: for certainly all men are at liberty to 
water their Cattle at any river, provided they do 
not injure another perſon by it; which does not 
ſeem to have been the caſe in this matter. It is 
our will and command therefore, that upon the 
receipt of this, you immediately ſummon both 


parties to appear before you; and that when you 
have thoroughly examined the nature of their griev- 
ances, you uſe your utmoſt endeavours to com- 
poſe all differences betwixt them; not by any vio- 


lent or compulſive means, but in an amicable man- 
ner, as far as it can be done without prejudice to 
common honeſty and juſtice z > which will be a piece 


of ſervice that will merit our commendation. But 
if you ſhould fail in theſe Jaudable endeavours, after 
you have tried all fair means, you are to refer the 


two parties to us, with an account of their ſeveral 
pretenſions, and an exact draught of the water-_ 


_ courſe ; and after we have heard what each has to 
Hay for itſelf, we will take care that ſtrict juſtice ſhall 
be done to both. Be ſure then not only to give us 


ſpeedy advice of your proceedings in this affair, for 
your own reputation, but at what time you heard 


the cauſe, and what you think of the matter your, 
| Farewell, '$ JEET: 1 $19 
LETT CER x. 
10 the Conſuls of the Marine. 5 
\HOUGH we could wiſh al the ditches and 


I. water-covrſes in the country might be ſcour- 

ed and cleanſed with all poſſible expedition, as 
well for the plenty and improvement it would occa- 

ſion, as for the health of the inhabitants: never- 
theleſs, conſidering that many townſhips are exempt- 


ed from labouring at ſuch work by expreſs articles; 
and that others, who have no ſuch exemption to 
13 
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| plead, are reduced to ſuch miſery and poverty by 
the late devaſtations 1n the territories of Piſa, and 
the failure of their harveſt this year, in which they 
had placed their laſt hope, that they ſay t! ey are 
not able to give us the leaſt aſſiſtance; it is our 
will and plæaſure (to prevent their being driven to 
deſpair, and forced to fly their Country) that with 
regard to thoſe who have ſuch exemptions to ſhew, 
you ſhould both ſtrictly obſcrve the tenor of thoſe 
articles yourſelves, and take care that all others do 
the ſame; becauſe we would not have the faith that 
has been given by this moſt Serene Republic in 
the leaſt violated upon any account whatſoever. As 
to others, who have no ſuch exemptions to plead in 
their behalf, and therefore are liable to be c:mpelled 
to this work, we would have you act with diſcretion 
(for the reaſons above mentioned) and not be too 
haſty in puniſhing them if they do not appear; 
but to treat them in ſo mild and tender a manner, 
as may induce them to come voluntarily and with- 
out compulſion of any kind : for if the matter can- 
not be conveniently dilpaiched this year, it muſt be 
deferred till the next; becauſe you muſt be ſenſi- 
ble how much greater regard we nave, and ought 
to have, to the circumſtances of theſe poor people, 


than to expediting the preſent undertaking. Now 


you know our pleaſure, we make no doubt but 
you will act with your uſual prudence upon this 
- occaſion. and favour them as much as you can, leſt 


they ſhould be * to W Farewell, 5 
September, 2 BS 


k E Ex E R Xl. ; 


To Philippo de er Chief Magittrate of 
Terracolle. 


ESS ANDRO gt ; Waben of your town has 
been committ ꝗ to priſoa here by the wor- 
bipkul tight of the guard, and the Balia of this 
City, for abuſing a Scrvant Girl of no more than 
eleven years of age, 1a {uch a manner that he has 
ruined her. Now the wife of Chriſtofano Mæſſo of 
your town, as wellias the wife of one Lazzero a 
Black-ſmith, and another woman called Parvola, 


who afterwards met her at a well out of the Porta 


Paſſerina, where ſhe was waſhing her cloaths, are 
fully acquainted it ſeems with all the circumſtances 
of this affair. And as we ate determined to take 
ſtrict cognizance of the whole ourſelves, we hereby 
enjoin you to ſend for the ſaid three women and the 
Girl herſelf before you, and to caule them to be 
examined cloſely and ſeparately upon oath by your 
Chief Juſtice, in the preſence of a public Notary, 
but wich all due regard to Decency and Modelty ; 

that ſo we may have full information of the matter. 
After they have been ſo examined, you are to ſend. 
us a copy of their Depoſitions incloſed in a Letter, 
ſealed with your own Seal, by the hands of a faith- 5 
ful Meſſenger. At the ſame time you are alſo to 
ſend the Girl herſelf hither, with a proper atten- 
dance to ſecure her perſon, and as ſpeedily as poſſi- 
ble, for your own credit; giving us likewiſe a cir- 
cumſtantial account of all that is come to your 
knowledge in this buſineſs, by the perſon who brings 
us the Depoſitions, and who is to come himſclf 
with the Girl, Farewell, 11 September, 1510. 


U 4 LET? 


rn An 


| To Tomaſo F ranciſco de C eh 0 hamberlain | 


of St. John? _ 


Deputy from the Community of Lannolina 
has been with us, and repreſented to us, that 
All their corn, grapes, and cheſnuts have been 
deſtroyed this Seaſon by a dreaaful ſtorm, in ſuch 


a manner that they cannot tell how to ſupport them- 
ſelves the reſt of the year : upon which account they 
have humbly beſought us tor have pity on them; 


for if they are ſent to priſon for the tenths and other 


taxes ariſing from thoſe fruits, they muſt inevitably 
| periſh there with hunger. And as it is our duty 
to have compaſſion upon the poor and miſerable, 


you are hereby required to inquire into the matter, 


and if you find they have actually ſuſtained theſe 
loſſes, you are to favour them in ſuch a manner 
in rewitting the aforeſaid duties, as your diſcretion 
ſhall think neceſſary in ſo grievous a calamity. You 
are a prudent man, and now you know our diſpoli- 
tion in this reſpect, you will behave yourlelt, we 
make no queſtion, ſo as to deſerve our approbation. 
Farewell, 5 N 1510. 


L ETT E R XIII. 


To Giovanni Battiſta de Bartolini, Commiſſary and 
: Chief Magiſtrate of Piſa. 1 


7E find by your laſt Letters to the Council 

of Ten, that a certain Portugueſe Phyſician, 

and ſome others of that nation are come to Piſa, 
prnder a ſafe- conduct from the late Council of Ten, 
3 bur that they are thought to be either Heretics or 
%%§§ö;—Ü—ÿę⁊dẽ Infidel: 


lnfidels: upon which arcount, you ſay, you are 


reſolved to lend them elſewhere about their buſi- 


| neſs. But for many reaſons, and particularly be- 


cauſe they came to Piſa under the ſanction of the 


| Public Faich, (though indeed that protection is now 
at an end) as well as becauſe it is a very difficult 


matter to form a true judgment of men in points 


of Religious Faith, and that we are deſirous to have 
| your City as well filled with inhabitants as poſſible, 
it is our pleaſure that you ſuffer the ſaid Phyſician 
and his countrymen to ſtay amoneſt you for three 

| or four months ; during which time, by keeping 

| a good watch upon their actions and behaviour, 
you will be able to guels pretty truly at their Prin- 
ciples : and if you find, at the end of that term, 
that their further ſtay will be of prejudice to the 

| Community, you may then diſmiſs thera, Farewell, 


| 22 December, 1510. 


""LETTER-21v. 


To the Same. 


were informed of what you had then obſerved with 
regard to their conduct and actions; and we com- 


mend you for your early and neceſſary advice. The 
intention of this therefore is to recommend to you 
that you ſtill continue to keep a watchful eye upon 
thoſe people, that you may be enabled to diſtinguiſh 
the good from the bad amongſt them; and that 
you tolerate thoſe that behave themſelves well and 
like Chriſtians, ſince they may be of ſervice to the 
Community: but to diſmiſs ſuch as ſhall demean 


themſelves otherwiſe, and therefore cannot poſſibly 
do any good there, hut much harm, and may excite 
8 ce 
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the indignation of the people. Theſe matters you 
will be able to judge better of upon the Spot, than 
we can poſſibly do here; and therefore you muſt aq 
_ accordingly. As to bringing any diſtemper among 


Fon, you muſt diligently enquire into that; and if 
you have ſufficient Proof that they came lately from 


an infected place, let them be immediately ſent 
away, leſt they ſhould ſpread the Contagion in 2 
City which at preſent is free from any thing of that 


| kind. Farewell, 26 N 1510. 


LETTER xv. 


To Giovanni de Serragli, Chief Magitare of 
| Peccioli. 


ſeaſonably made by the Legiſlature of your 
Republic in the month of Auguſt 1492, whoever 
| ſhall afterwards come with their families to live in 
the territory of Pila, ſhall be entirely exempr from 
all manner of taxes, both ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, for twenty years to come, as well in the ter- 
ritory of Florence as in that of Piſa ; excepting that 
they ſhall be obliged to contribute to the expence 
of repairing and keeping i in good order the ditches, 
highways, and bridges in the reſpective diſtrict 
where they live, in the ſame manner with the other 
Inhabitants of thoſe places, as you may ſee more 
fully by having recourſe to the ſaid Law. Now 
ſome people from the Community of Fabricia have 
been with us to complain in their own names, and 


thoſe of ſeveral other ſtrangers, who have come 


with their families to ſettle there, that you have laid 
ſome duties upon cloaths and other goods which 
they have, at the inſtance of that Community, in 
order to make them contribute to the expence of ſup: 
porting Soldiers and other extraordinary charges; 


{ron 


o will nd that, by v virtue of. a 1 very 
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pers who have been fa aggrieved, to appear before 


you ; and that when you have read the ſaid Law in 


their preſe-ce, you cauſe due regard to be paid to 


I, by r-!toring to them, and every one of them, 
the ſeveral lums that have been levied upon their 


goods n contempt of it, without putting them to 


any further expence. For we are determined it 


nal! be inviolably obſerved for the ſpage of twenty 
years, with regard to all ſuch as have come to ſettle 
within the territories of Piſa for ihe lake of enjoying 


the privileges and immunities granted by it; in 


order to r-p-ople that country as well, and as ſoon. 


x we can. Take care en that theſe orders be 


duly put in execution, and Farewell, 18 February, 


1510. 


, 


To the Chief Magiſtrate and Commiſſary of the 
City of Piſa, and their Succeſſors; and likewiſe 


to the Vicar of Lari, the Vicar of Vico Piſano, 


the Chief Magiſtrate of Campiglia, and their 


reſpeCtive Succeſlors. 
II/ E are informed that great quantities of 
tanning and dreſſing Leather, have been tranſport- 


we are likely to ſuffer much inconvenience ; as we 
hall not have a ſufficient quantity of ſuch materials 


and 
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Myrtle, and other materials made uſe of in 


ed out of our Dominions from your ſide: by which 


kf in our parts for the uſe of our own Tanners ; 
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Dominions, either by land or water, any ſuch mz 


exert your utmoſt activity and diligence in puniſh: 


9 . You are no ſtrangers, we ſuppoſe, to the gre! 
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and Leather-drefſers. In order therefore to repii 
this loſs, and to prevent foreigners being fupplie 
with theſe things to your own prejudice, we com. 
mand you, upon the receipt of this, to cayſ 
Proclamation to be made in all the public places g 
pour ſeveral juriſdictions, that if any perſon, 

what rank or condition ſoever he may be, hal 

| henceforth preſume either himſelf, or by the aſſi. 
tance of others, or under any pretence whatſoever 

to tranſport or cauſe to be tranſported out of ou 


| terials, he ſhall forfeit not only the loading, but the 
| Carriages and beaſts that draw them, or the veſſcl i 
which they are freighted, if conveyed by water 
After you have cauſed this Proclamation to b 
printed, and ſtuck up in the moſt frequented 
places of your reſpective Juriſdictions, that fo no 
body may pretend ignorance, you are likewiſe u 


_ Ing all offenders in the aforeſaid manner, as foons 
they ſhall be convicted: for you muſt be very ſe 
ſible yourſelves how much we ſhould ſuffer by 
- continuance of ſuch practices. Let it be your prin 
cipal endeavour therefore to prevent them. Fart 
well, 25 February, 1510. . 


LETTER XVII. 
1 Pawont, 


R Priori and Gonfalonier of the Republi 
: of Florence, to the Chief Magiſtrate, Comif 
miſſary, and Conſuls of the City of Piſa, greeting 


| pains that have been taken for a long time palt 
this Republic, and particularly by the officers 
the Mint, to put a ſtop to the currency of all bi 
and clipped coin in our Dominions; in ww : 

_: 
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ied they have in a great meaſure ſucceeded ac- 
ording to our wiſhes, But we have been lately 1n- 


rroduced into your City, and is commonly paſſed 
if from one to another without any fear or reſerve; 


mand you to aſſemble altogether upon the receipt 
Tance of it will be to every fort of people in the end. 
March, 15 10% | 


LETTER XVII. 


Commiſſary of Dung 


q N 0e hath been laid before us that 
Jacopo Venuto, Doctor of Law in your town, 


bout four year ago married Madonna Giacopa, 


ugzhter of che late Chriſtofano Picchi, a woman 
If good reputation and family. But that he keeps 


mother woman in the houſe, by whom he has ſe- 


cral children, under the very eyes of his wife, 
| whom 


formed that ſuch ſort of money has been again in - 


it which we cannot help being very much concern- 
d: for you mult be thoroughly ſenſible, we are 
aſſured, how prejudicial ſuch a thing muſt be both 
to the Public and every Individual; eſpecially as 
e have taken great care to "circulate good and 
genuine coin of all denominations throughout almoſt 
very part of our Dominions, according to the uſual 
uſtom and inſtitutions of this Republic. As we 
re very deſirous therefore to eradicate this evil, 
which is of the moſt pernicious tendency, we com- 


— 
— 


F this, aud to make ſuch e as my gs N 


minions ce of 1 ir, if roflible. You are men uf 1 
ſenſe, and muſt know how detrimental the ſuffe- 


Let it be your buſineſs to take all neceſſary mea - | 
ures to remedy ſo great an evil. Farewell, 15 


0 Galeotto * Lana. Chief Magiltrate ad 
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whom he has abuſed in ſuch a manner that ſhe hy 
been forced to quit the houſe, and return to he 

relations, for want of bread and other neceſſaries 9 
life, whilſt he and his Concubine are ſpending jg 
fortune and inheritance. Now this being a matte 

| of very bad example, and not only highly culpbp 
but likely to be attended with dangerous conk. 
quences, we have been humbly petitioned to take 
cognizance of it: upon which account, it is oy 
pleaſure, that on the receipt of this, you preſent 
cite the ſaid Jacopo Venuto to appear before you 
together with his wife, or ſome of her neareſt rel; 
tions, that you may know the truth of the matter: 
and if you ſhall find it to be as it hath been repre. 
ſented to us, you are to reprimand the ſaid Jacopo 
in a proper manner for his cruel behaviour to kj 
wife, giving him to underitand that ſuch a condut 
very ill becomes a perſon of his profeſſion, and thy 

if he perſiſts in it, the Signiory of this Republi 

will take ſuch a courſe with him as ſhall not fail u 

reclaim him, and make him ſenſible of his ertot 

In the mean time, however, you are to take cin 
that he provide her with a proper table, cloath; 
and other convenicncies ſuitable to her rank, and 
that he retura her fortune immediately. Theſe ar 
our poſitive orders; act with your uſual prudence 
in the execution of them, and endeavour to reduce 
the man to reafon, for your own reputation: but! 

| you find him obſtinate and incorrigible, let us har 
a particular account of his behaviour; for we at 
determined to redreſs the poor woman's grievanct 

in a proper manner. Farewell, 13 March, 151% 


LET 


% 


L 2 TTA I. 


To Bartolomeo de Mancini, Vicar of Piſcia. 


in their Magiſtracy, now the time of chuſing new 


Officers is at hand. For which purpoſe ſome pri- 
vate perſons have been with us from that place, in 
their own names, and thoſe of many others, who 
| wiſh to have the Government altered for the better, 
and complain that their Community, which conſiſts 
of about five hundred inhabitants, is entirely go- 
verned by thirty or forty perſons, who never go out 
of office but they are ſucceeded either by their ſons, 
or brothers, or ſome near relations; ſo that they are 
always in the Adminiſtration, and throw the power 
into whatſoever hands they pleaſe, without any 
regard. to juſtice or merir. In this manner, they 
ſay, a few perſons ſhare all the honours amongſt 


them, as well as the revenues of the Public, which 


annually amount to four thouſand Ducats; and. 
that though the expences or the Community never 


exceed two thouſand, yet they conſtantly make up 
accounts at the end of the year, by which they 
bring the reſt of their fellow-townfmnen in their 
debt: for which reaſons the complain, as we ſaid 


before, of being ill governed by a little circle of 
Officers, who chuſe each other by turns in ſuch a 
| manner, that when one of them goes out of power, 


| another of them is ſure to come in: a courſe of ad- 
miniſtration ſo in quitous, that they think they can- 
not fall into worſe hands upon any change what- 


ſoever. It is our will, therefore, that either you 
yourſelf, or your Chief Juſtice, ſhould repair di- 
| rectly to Monte Catini, and not only inform your- 


ſelyes of the r manner in which this Reform 1s to be 
| conducted, 
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E are informed that the Community of Monte 
Catini are deſirous to have a reform made 
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conducted, but to take care that the Chief Ma: 
giſtrates and Council, who are to nominate the Re. 
formers, may not appoint any relation of their own, 
even in the fourth degree, according to the tenor 
of their Laws; and that none of the old Circle 
(that is, of thoſe who have been fo long in office) 

may be elected; that ſo other people may have 

their turn in the Adminiſtration, and the Reform 
proceed with equity and impartiality. by diftribut. 
ing the honours and employments amoneft thoſe 
who have always behaved themſelves well, and for. 
merly uſed to have their ſhare in them; as well az 
by excluding others who have forfeited all preten- 
| ons to them, either by having been outlawed, or 
_ Otherwiſe rendered infamous by their actions. In 


fſhort, if you cannot attend there yourſelf, you are 


to lay a ſtrict injunction upon your Chief Juſtice, 
that he take particular care this Reform may be 
made with all due regard to juſtice and prace, and, 
if poffible, with general ſatisfaction, by acting with- 
out paſſion or prejudice, and by conſidering the 
merits of every one, as their Laws expreſsly require, 
But if the Repreſentatives of the Community ſhall 
think themſelves in any wiſe agerieved by the man- 
ner of proceeding we preſcribe, they are at liberty 
to apply to our molt Auguſt . Farewell, 
26 March, 1511. 5 


F 


5 16 Gic vanni as Popoleſchi, 2 Magiſtrate al 
— Commilſary of the City. of Fiſtoia. 


NOME peop le from Piſtoia (of both the Partie 
; which divide that City) who came hither not 
long ago in your name, have been with us again, 
8 about the three F cllowſhips which are likely 1 be 
ſoon 
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ſoon vacant in your College; the Panciatichi & com- 
plaining they have but few Graduates of their Party 
in the College, and much leſs intereſt there than 
they ought to have. Upon which account, having 
heard all that both Parties had to ſay for themſelves. 
upon this occaſion at ſeveral times; and laſtly, bav- 
ing cauſed the Reverend Cardinal of Trano's will 
to be read to them, which preſcribes the order that 
is to be followed in ſuch Elections, we are of opinion 
that we cannot deviate from the ſaid will, without 
incurring much ſcandal and cenſure. For this 
reaſon, we will and command that the order pre- 
ſcribed by it be punctually obſerved at the next 
Election: and if the Panciatichi have not ſo many 
Graduates as the other Party, you muſt exort them 
to patience this time; that ſo the Election may be 
conducted as it ſhould be, and thoſe only choſen 
who have the belt right to be ſo according to the 
tenor of that will, without regard to any other 
| conſideration whatſoever ; ; becaule | It is our pleaſure : 
that it ſhould be duly obſerved in every reſpect. On 
| the other hand, you mult give both Parties to un- 
derſtand that we expect they ſhould come to ſome 
| compromiſe in theſe matters for the future, and that 
a proviſion be made that the Panciatichi may not be 
totally excluded by degrees; as it was not the Car- 
dinal's intention that either Party ſhould have a 
larger ſhare in his Donation than the other. This you 
| are to ſee executed with the utmoſt impartiality, | 
taking great care that every ſtep may be avoided _ 
which may occaſion any ſcandal or diſturbance, and 
exhorting the Electors to behave themſelves in ſuch 
a manner upon this occaſion, as may recommend 
| them to the notice and favour of our Auguſt Sig | 
ory. Farewell, 18 April, 151 f. 


| on The name of one of the Parties, 


J. ĩ ͤ¾U—oFe !.! 


VF 


LETTER XXI. 


| To Frinciſce 4 Pitti, View and Commiſſury of 
St. Miniato, 5 


E are informed that on Sunday next, the 
eleventh of this month, the Chapter of 


TN the Minor Friars for the Province of Tuſcany are 


to aſſemble at St. Miniato for the choice of a new 
Rector of their order, and that the Sieneſe Friars 
are determined to ect ſomebody of their own City 
into that office. Now as our City is the Head of 
Juſcany, we think it will be more honourable that 
ſome Friar of our own territories ſhould be elected; 


and if they can be perſuaded to think well that 


Franciſco de Ghiaucci da Monte Varchi, a man of 
learning and g good conduct, and their preſent Rectos 
ſhould continue in his office, (which we underſtand 
would be very agreeable to their General) it would 
allo be very plealing to us, on account of his excel- 
lent character. We therefore will and command 
you hereby to give all manner of aſſiſtance (as far 
as is conſiſtent with juſtice and decency) to our im- 
mediate Subject, the preſent Rector; taking al 
poſſible care to prevent any ſcandal or diſturbance 
that may ariſe upon this occaſion You know our 
pleaſure ; endeavour to fee it executed in a proper 
manner, without making it public, or violating 
pour own Conſcience. Farewell, 30 May, 1511. 
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* E TT ER XXI. 


To the Moſt. Reverend Father Hieronimo de 
Pandolfini, Biſhop of Piſtoia. 


C EVERAL perſons belonging to the Church of 
S. Pictro Maggiore in Piſtoia have been before 
our Augult Signiory, and afſert that the Chapter 
of the ſaid Church, by virtue of a Bull granted by 
Pope Eugenius in the year 1433, are Patrons of 
it, and all the beneficed Altars in it: and that your 
Reverence being deſirous to lee the Bull and fome 
other writings. relating to the Patronage of that 
Church, they were freely entruſted in your hands; 
but that you now refuſe to return them: at which 
we cannot help being much concerned, as well as 
offended ; becauſe (not to mention the violence 
committed upon other people's rights) it ſeems to 
be a ſtep, if their allegations are true, every way 
unworthy of your Reverence. Upon which ac- 
counts, we adviſe you to reſtore the ſaid Bull and 
other writings, and to behave yourſelf with ſuch 
modeſty and juſtice in this affair, as may prevent 
all occaſion of ſcandal in the City : and indeed 
we make no doubt but your Reverence will be much 
more ready to compole all diſturbances than to ex- 
cite and inflame them ; as you mult certainly know 
that when men are injured | in their rights, they will 
take ſome means to ſhew their reſentment, Your 
Reverence then, being a Prelate of great prudence 
and moderation, will ſuffer things, we dare ſay, to 
proceed in their uſual courſe, and without encroach- 
Ing upon the juſt claims of any; which will be very 
agreeable to us, and put an end to all further un- 
calineſs 1 ia others. Farewell, 7 June, 151 „ 
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LETTER m 
To Matteo de Niccolini, Vicar of St, John's, 
7 HE. Church of S. Pietro at Preſciano being 
now vacant by the death of the laſt Rector, 


and our Auguſt Signiory having the Patronage 
thereof, they have conferred that Benefice upon 


PFranciſco Fagiuoli, one of their own Citizens, and 2 


very worthy Eccleſiaſtic: in conſequence of which, 
they lately ſent Dommoro di Domenico, their 
Bailiff, to enter and take poſſeſſion of the premiſes 


for the ſaid Franciſco. But our Bailiff informs us 


by Letter, that ſome people there not only ſhut the 
doors upon him, and bid him go about his buſineſs 


tie they intended to keep poſſeſſion of it themſelves), 


but preſented loaded Trols-bows, which they threat- 
ened to diſcharge at him. Upon which, in order 
to avoid raiſing any ſcandal or diſturbance, he pre- 
ſently left the place, and retiied to Caſtello di Preſ- 
ciano, to wait there for our further orders. Now 
as the honour of our Auguſt Signiory is concerned 
in the affair, we ſend one of our own officers expreſs 
with this; upon the receipt of which, we command 
you immediately to diſpatch your Sheriff and his 
whole Poſſe, well armed, to the ſaid Church, hav- 
ing firſt given notice thereof to our Bailiff at Caftello 
di Preſciano, that he may repair directly to him: 
after which, you are to uſe all means to put the ſaid 
| Bailiff in poſſeſſion of it, which he is to keep in the 
name of our Slgniory. 
Tou are likewiſe to drive out all honey perſon 
who have ſhut themſelves up there, taking down 
their names and places of abode in writing, and to 
give us a particular account of the whole : but if 
you happen to find any Prieſts, or other Eccleſiaſtic 


of any kind, amongſt them, you are to let chad 
5 alone, 
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alone, and neither to ſay nor do any thing to them; 


for we have no bole to put our Sickle into 


other people's corn *. In the next place, you are 
to cite the father of Ser Chriſtofano of S. Leolino, 


aPrieſt in Valdambra (if he has one), together with 
his brothers, nephews, and ſome others of his near- 
eſt relations, to appear perſonally before us within 
two days after they receive the citation, on pain of 


having a fine of two hundred Ducats laid upon 
every one of them that does not appear at that 


time: after which, you are to give us immediate 
advice of what you have done, whom you have 


ſummoned, and upon what day. In all theſe ſeveral 


a eee you are to act with all poſſible vigour 


and expedition; ſince, as we ſaid before, the ho- 


nour of our Auguſt Signiory is highly intereſted 1 in 


—— 


| this matter. "Farewell 25 June, 1511. 


To the Same. 


V your diſpatches of yeſterday concerning the 
affair of the Church at Preſciano, we are in- 


formed of the perſons who forcibly kept poſſeſſion 


of it, and the contempt they have ſhewn of our au- 
thority in their behaviour to our Bailiff and your 


Sheriff. Now as the honour of this Serene Repub— 


lic is at ſtake, we will and command you, upon the 


receipt of this, to ſend your Sheriff with his Poſle, 
and as many other armed men as you can ſuddenly 
raiſe in your Vicariate, to burn down and level to 


the ground the houſe of Matteo di Simone, com- 


monly called the Finocchino + of the ſaid Church; 


as allo that of Fruoſino da S. Leolino in a Vica- 


ſurer of the taxes. 


e Ses Got „Letter I. = 285. 


+ An officer ſomewhat of the nature of a Fan or trea- 1 5 


1 riate, 
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riate, both whom you make mention of in your laſt. 
After which, you are to order the ſaid Matteo and 
Fruoſino to appear perſonally before us on the 
twenty-ninth of this month without fail, on Pain 
of being proclaimed Rebels, and having all their 
goods confiſcated in caſe of diſobedience to our 
commands. You are further to make diligent en- 

quiry after all the reſt who violently took poſſc ſſion 


| of the ſaid Church, and to take down their names 


in writing, as we inſtructed you in our former 
Letter: of which you muſt give us an immediate 
account. We ſend this by an expreſs, becauſe we 
are determined not to trifle any longer. Fail not 
therefore to execute theſe commands with vigour 
and diſpatch. Farewell, 7 Ine 1511. . 


LETTER XXV. 


= To the Commiltuy and chief Magiſtrates C 
. N Piltoia. S 


TE. have been informed, to our great diſples- 
ſure, that on the ſecond of this month, 
people could not have bread for their money from 
the bakers in your City; at which we cannot help 
being very much ſurprized, ſince there has been fo 
fine a harveſt this year, that there can be no want of 
corn ſufficient to eccaſion ſuch an inconvenience : 
and we are ſtill more ſurprized that you have not 
acquainted us with this matter before now, that ſo 
we might immediately have provided you with a 
Proper ſupply. Is is our pleaſure therefore, that, 
after due conſultation, you cauſe a ſpeedy and dili- 


1 gent ſearch to be made whether there be really a 


ſufficient quantity of corn in and about the City; 
and if you find there is, that you force thoſe that 


have it, to bring it to market, and ſell it at a fair 


3 and realonable price, as we ſhould think they would 
8 natural 
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naturally be inclined to do for their own intereſt, 


after ſo plentiful a harveſt. But if you find there 
is a real ſcarcity, you are to let us know directly, 
and we ſhall provide accordingly: for it is a ſname- 
ful thing that people cannot have bread for their 


money in ſuch a City, after ſo plentiful a harveſt 


(as we ſaid before), and that you ſhould have ſuffer- 


ed it to be ſold at the rate of forty Soldi per Buſhel*, 


ſince it will not fetch that price, or any thing like 
it, either in our City, or any other part of our Do- 


minions. See that theſe orders be executed without 
= and farewell, 8 yore: 151 1. 


LETTER XxVI. 


To Leonardo de Rodulfi, Chief Waste of 5 


25 Puto: a. : 


H E. Ne end Father Aghoſtino Eilipps, ſon 


of Antonio cur Feilow- cit. zen, and Provincial 


Th of the order of Servites in our City, hath been 
before us, and ſays they have a Convent of the ſame 
order at Piſtoia, in which there are ſome diſſolute 


brethren, who refuſe to pay due obedience to him 
and the eſtabliſhed rules of the Society, with whoſe 


names he will acquaint you. And though he is 
deſirous to reduce them to reaſon and obedience, as 

the duty of his office, and the diſcipline of the Con- 
vent, require, he has not ſufficient power to effect 
it, and correct them in a proper manner: upon 


N The . frye * «a Sol. i 40 1o tale " An Italian Soldo i is 


of the ſame value with a French Sou, twenty of which make a 
Livre: ſo that forty Soldi make about 18. 10d. Sterling. This 
would be thought a very inconſiderable price for a Buſhel of 5 
wheat at preſent, though it was looked upon as ſo exorbitant in 
Machiavel's time. But whoever conſiders how ſcarce money 


was in Europe about two hundred and fifty years ago, in eompa- 


riſon of what it is now, will Eaſily ; account for this difference 1 in 


x 4 | CER 


che price of grain. 
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which account he has petitioned the aſſiſtance of 
the ſecular Magiſtrate. It is our pleaſure therefore, 
that when the ſaid Provincial Vicar, or his Deputy, 
ſhall ſhew you ſufficient licence and authority "ak 


their Superior to correct thoſe Monks, and reduce 


them to obedience, and that he is thereby duly 
empowered to ſollicit the interpoſition of the ſecular 
— Magiſtrate, you ſhall give him all manner of pro- 
per aſſiſtance, as often as he ſhall require it, for 
the above mentioned purpoſes; taking great care, 
however, to prevent all frays and tumults, and ſcan- 
dal, that may ariſe upon this occaſion. You are a 
diſcreet man, and know how we would have you 
| behave in the affair: act therefore in ſuch a manner 
as may deſerve our commendation, by reducing the 
ſaid brethren to their duty; conſidering, above all 
things, that the honour of Almighty God is here 
immediately concerned. Farewell, 20 July, 1511. 


L E PT ER XXVIL 
* Patent. | 
F he Priori and Gonfalonier of the Republic of 


as well preſent as to come, and to every one of 
them in particular, to whom theſe our Letters 
Patent ſhall come, greeting, 


E herewich ſend you a Proclamation to be 
. publiſhed, in order to notify the treaty of 
peace, friendſhip, and confederacy, concluded on the 

ſecond of this month betwixt this Auguſt Republic 
and the Magnificent Community of Siena, which 


contains a mutual pardon and oblivion of all injuries 


and damages that have ever been committed by one 
upon the other, with ſeveral other ſuch pacts and 
| ſlipulations & as are uſually made in the like Conven- 
tions. 
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tions. We therefore will and command you all, : AL 


and every one of you reſpectively, to cauſe the ſaid 
proclamation to be publiſhed throughout your ſe- 


veral juriſdictions; that fo from henceforth the citi: 
zens and ſubjects of both Republics may freely N 

and ſecurely pals out of the Dominions of one into 
thoſe of the other, to traffick, negoriate, and tranſ- , - 

act all other ſuch affairs as good friends and neigh- 

bours are wont to do together. Farewell, 9 Au- 


pull 1511. 


LETTER: XXVII. 
To the Conſuls of the Marine. 


ing ſome years ago taken a reſolution to 


to reduce that State to its duty to our City; the 
work was actually begun, and ſeveral ditches cut 


that it is impoſſible for any man to diſtinguiſh his 


own from that of his neighbour. Now the owners 


of the ſaid Lands being deſirous to recover them 


(as it is natural to ſuppoſe they ſhould be), and to 
make them turn to ſome account again when every 


man knows his own, (which cannot poſſibly be 
effected till that is aſcertained by due authority) 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable of them have been 
before us, and petitioned that you may take all 
neceſſary and proper meaſures to have thoſe lands 


VVV Os 


E underſtand that this Auguſt Repubile hav- 


divert the ſtream of the river Arno in ſuch a man- 
| ner as to overflow the territories of Piſa, in order 


| for that purpoſe. So that ever ſince the river began 
to take a new courſe, it appears that all the lands 
belonging to the Community of Fagiana, have been 
ſo flooded and covered with mud, that no ſigns of 
any former boundaries or land- marks are now to 
be diſcovered ; but all the meadows are diſguiſed _ 
| with roots of trees, mire, and ſand to ſuch a degree, 
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ſurve ed in ſuch a manner, that every man may 

have his own property reſtored to him with certainty, 

Addi reap the profits of it in due time. Now as this 

_ © 7+ Expectation is but juſt and reaſonable, we command 

| 5 to take the matter in hand immediately, and 

not only to ſend for the ſeveral owners of the ſaid 

lands, but to ſearch narrowly into the nature of 

every man's claim, and then to aſſign them ſuch i 

5 portion of ground as they had there before; tak. 

ning care at the ſame time to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 

EH pieces by proper names, boundaries, and land. 

marks, and to have them ſpeciſied and recorded in 

a writing, which any one may have recourſe to 

| hereafter tor ſatisfaction upon occaſion. Notwith- 

ſtanding this diviſion, however, it 1s cur pleaſure, 

that if any one of the proprietors ſhall think him- 

ſelf aggrieved by it, he ſhall have free appeal at all 

times to our Auguſt Signiory: for we would not 

upon any account deprive one perſon of his right, 

and give it to another that has none. Now) you 

know our pleaſure, take care to act with prudence 
and juſtice in it. Farewell, TY Bogus 2511. 


LETTER XXIX. 


To Giovanni de Padre, Chief Magiſtrate and 
1 „Sanne of Fiviziani. 5 


TT hath been repreſented to our Auguſt Signior), 
that the Marquis Giovanni Lorenzo da 1 [reſpie 
not only behaves with great rudeneſs and inſolence 
to the Marquis of Morello, his near relation, but 
actually difturbs him by force and violence in the 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate ; which certainly is acting 
in a manner that little becomes a man of quality 
and a near relation. We command you therefore 


to go in perſon to the ſaid Marquis Giovanni Lo. 
renzo (taking care at the lame t time to keep J your 
* ignit] 


f 


| 
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dignity in a proper manner) and give him to un- 
derſtand, that it is the pleaſure of this Auguſt 
Signiory he ſhould deſiſt from all further violence 222 
and rudeneſs to his kinſman : for that if he perſiſte 
in it, we ſhall take the Marquis of Morello under 
our immediate protection, and afford him all con- 
venient aſſiſtance tor his ſecurity, as he hath been 
well recommended to our care. For this purpoſe, 
you are to make ule of ſuch arguments and perſu- 
ſions as ſhall ſeem good to your prudence : and if 


you find he is inclinable to peace, let him ſue for 
juſtice in the ordinary way, in caſe he thinks he 
has been in any wiſe injured ; that fo the Marquis 
of Morello may likewiſe have an opportunity of 
juſtifying himſelf in a legal manner: for no private 
man ought to be permitted to right himſelf when 
he thinks he has ſuffered wrong. Farewell, 18 
September, 1311. om 


oo LD n eee 
Ĩ0 the Conſuls of the Marine. 
JARTOLOMEO, the Son of Franciſco Graf. 


ſolino, a citizen of Piſa, hath been before our 
Auguſt Signiory, and ſays, that about ten months 
ago he returned to live at Piſa after an abode of 
hftecn years at Rome; and that as his houſhold 
goods and furniture were coming from Rome to 
Piſa by water ſome days ago (having been packed 
up and ſent away by a particular friend at Rome) 

it ſeems about fifteen pounds of Salt had been 
inadvertently put amongſt other kitchen neceſfaries 
by the care of his friend's wife, who had been very 
exact in ſending every thing that might be of the 


laſt uſe in houſekeeping, but without any ill de- 


len, or thoughts cf offending againſt the Laws re- 
laing to the tranſportation of Salt. Now when the 
V - 
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box where the Salt was came to be opened by the 
Cuſtomhouſe officers, to ſee whether there were any 

_ 2. »,contraband goods in it, they found it there among 
bother things, and condemned the whole freight, 
according to the tenor of the Laws made for thy 

.- -- purpoſe. The ſaid Bartholomeo therefore hat 

No; RO beſought us to afford him ſome redreſs i 
this affair, as, he ſays, he had no intention of tran(. 
+. egrefling the Law, nor indeed knew any thing of the 

mamatter: fo that, if what he ſays is true, it is a cat 
that deſerves commiſeration. Upon which account, 
if you find things to be as he hath repreſented to uy 

ic is our plcaſure that you treat him with ſuch cle 
mency as ought to be ſhewn in ſo ſingular and un 
expected a caſe. For though the Laws relating u 
Salt are very ſtrict and ſevere, yet, upon ſuch 

_ occaſion as this, they ſhould be mitigated accord 

ing to the circumſtances of it. Proceed therefor 


our plealure, and farewell, 28 September, 1511. 


Tribunal where our cauſe could be formally ah 


— — 


with your uſual prudence and lenity, now you kn 
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| To Pietro de Compagni, Vicar of Piſa 


I 

JE ſuppoſe you, and all the people in you 

Vicariate, have heard of the Interdict which, 

his Holineſs the Pope * hath thundered out again 1 
us; though both we ourſelves, and almoſt all tif 
City, look upon it as vain and inſignificant i 
many reaſons; eſpecially becauſe his Holine 
having been cited to appear before a General Cou 
cil, could not publiſh ſuch an Interdict accordin 

to the Canons of the Church, without leaving WF 
at liberty to appeal to the ſaid Council, or any otit 

U 


Julius II. 


judicul 


aut ever Citing us to appear before him; whereas 


puniſhment. God himſelf has given us an example 
of it in the caſe of Adam, by citing him after be 
had ſinned, and ſaying, Adam, Adam, ubi es? 

Adam, Adam, where art thou“ ?“ before he drove 
tim out of Paradiſe. Many other reaſons might be 
aledged, but to avoid prolixity we ſhall not f. pecify 
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dicially heard: for ſuch an appeal i is to be con n 
gered as ſelf-defence, and that being allowed by: 
he Laws of nature, cannot be refuſed or objecteel 

s 2 crime to any man. We might add, that this 
Interdict has been publiſhed by his Holinefs with-. 


4 citation ſhould always precede. condemnation: and 


them here. That we may live like Chriſtians there- N 


fore, and have Maſs and other Divine Service duly 
celebrated, we oblige ſuch Conventuals of our city 
to officiate, as always uſed to perform thoſe Du- 
ties at our Palace, viz. the Servites, the order of 

8. Maria Novella, of Santa Croce, of Santo Spirito, 
the Carmelites, and the order of All Saints. As to 
the other Orders and the ſeculars, eſpecially thoſe 
of our Principal Church, we have given them leave 
w obſerve the Interdict if they pleaſe, leſt they 


ſhould be deprived of their benefices and revenues. 


This is all that we think neceſſary to fay at preſent 
relating to the Interdict, and the manner in which 
we conduct ourſelves upon this occaſion ; and it is 
our pleaſure that you communicate it to all our 
faithful ſubjects under your juriſdiction. F are well, 
October, 151 i 


LETTER XXXII. 


To the Same. 


\HERE is no occaſion for any 1 W 
to yours of the goth, than that you are to 
underſtand we do not look upon the prelenc Inter- 


U Gen. ili. 9. 


dict 


By. he 


: oy 
ow, Cl 4s 


i * 
4 


WA * 
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dict ( as it is called) to be valid, for ſeveral reaſons 
10 8 firſt place, becauſe the Pope has been cited 
ſome months ago to appear before a Generi] 
"Council: in the ſecond, becauſe we have appealed 
to that Council olirſdves : : thirdly, becauſe we have 
had no citation trom his Holineſs, as is always 
" ufual upon ſuch occaſions: and for many other 
. reaſons which are not neceſſary to be mentioned x 

eſent. We therefore have cauſed the Conven. 
tuals who have no Benefices to loſe, and have al. 
ways been accuſtomed to celebrate Maſs and other 


Divine Service in our Palace, to perform the ſame 


duties as uſual, for the ſatisfaction and conſolz- 


tion of our city. But for the reſt of our Clergy 
who are beneficed, we would not expoſe them to 
any inconvenience; becaule the Conventuals at pre- 
ſent are ſufficient to perform all the neceſſary du 
ties, and we hope in God the matter will blow over 


in a few days. Now you know how we act here 


upon this occaſion, we would have you condut 
yourſelf accordingly, and with diſcretion. Farevel, 


5 ae 1511. 


LETTER XXXIII. 
A Patent. 


The Priori and 88 of he Repoblic of 


Florence, to all and every one to whom thels 
_ Preſents ſhall come, greeting, 


"E hereby notify to you, that we, togetbes 
with the Reſpectable Council of Eight for 


the maintenance of Liberty and Peace, the Council 


of Eighty, and the other Colleges of our city, ac. 


El cording to the Ordinances thereof, have elected and 
appointed our truſtyv and well-beloved Fellow-citi- 


zen Giovanni de Rodolfi to be Governor over all 


_ the 


nn ma . / . £ . 2», tay eat 
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the Province of Romagna, with full and ample . Pet 
ower to provide for the ſecurity, good government. 
and welfare of the ſaid Province. Wherefore,. ve 
vill and command you all that you obey him in. ; 
every thing in the ſame manner as if our Auguſt _ 
Signiory were actually preſent amongſt you, and ro 
behave yourſelves towards him with ſuch dutiful -_ 


reſpe&t and ſubmiſſion, that you may merit our 


zpprobation f for 1 it. E arewell, 3 November, 151 i. 7 


LETTER xxxlv. 


To the Reverend Diets os: Chianni, Vicar to 


the Biſhop of Arezzo. 


E have had information of an «Fair which ; 
cannot but give us great offence and diſ- 
pleaſure, as the honour and dignity of our Gover- 
nors (who are members of our Auguſt Signiory) is 
much impaired by it. It ſeems, one Gaipari, the 
Son of Meo di Cecco, and chaplain to the Church 


of Faltona, ſuffercd himſelf to be fo tranſported 


with choler, that on St. Simon's day laſt, he nor 
only abuſed and vilified our truſty and well-bcloved 
Fellow-citizen Carlo Macigni, Governor of Cai- 
tello Focagnano, in the molt opprobrious and con- 
tumelious terms, but actually came with arms in 
his hands to aſſault him; and how becoming that 


was in a Religious, we leave your Reverence (as you 
are a very prudent man) to judge yourſelf, Now 


as ſo grievous an indignity ought to be puniſhed in 


the molt exemplary. manner, we earneltly exhort 


your Reverence to examine into the circumſtances 
of the matter, and cauſe the offender to be chaſ- 
tiſed in ſuch a manner, as may not only deter others 
from the like outrages for the future, but make 


lufficient reſtitution to the honour of our Republic, 


which has been fo gricyoully intulted upon this 


— . RR . 
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© occalion; But if your Reverence is back ward in 
doing this, we ſhall be forced to take the affair 

| 5 0 into our own hands; and then we ſhall make him 
ſenſible whom he has offended, and ſee due ſatisfac. 
tion rendered to our Republic. Confiding there. 
fore in your prudence and juſtice, we make ng 
doubt but you will cauſe the offender to be puniſh- 

.. ed to our ſatisfaction for this, and ſeveral other 
crimes and delinquencies he has been guilty of 
Farewell, 8 . 1 511 1. 


LETTER xxxv. 


To Giovanni de nine Senner Py Chief 
- _ Magiſtrate of Fi iviziani. i 


ERCATO, the fon of Giacopo da 3 

a little town and court in the jus iſdiction of 
TFwiziano, about twelve years ago, as we are in- 
formed, obtained a ſafe- conduct from the Signiory 
f Lucca to drive a herd of Cattle through their 
territories towards the ſea- coaſt and back again. 
But as he was returning from thence, and had got 
almoſt to the gates of Lucca with his Cattle, they 
were taken from him, it ſeems, by the Luccheſe, to 
the value of three hundred Ducats and upwards, 
Seeing, therefore, they had violated their faith in 
this manner, and robbed him almoſt cloſe to the 
gates of their city, he made complaint of it to our 
Auguſt Signiory; who, taking the matter into 
conſideration, came to a reſolution that their ſub- 
ject ſhould have proper ſatisfattion made him for 
his loſs. For which purpoſe, they wrote a letter 

to their Commiſſary for the time being to ſeize upon 
ſome inhabitants in that part of the juriſdiction 0 of 
Lucca which lies neareſt the territory of Fi iviziani, 
and to fine them in ſuch a manner as might indem- 
nify our ſaid ſubject Mercato: which being n 


| 
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4 in ſome meaſure, he recovered about one hun- | 


6 þ Ducats. But the Signiory of Lucca being 


informed of this, immediately cauſed three of the 


principal men that belonged to the territory of Fi- 


Viani, and lived in their juriſdiction, to be outlaw- 
ed, viz. Pietro del Maeſtro, Pietro Agnolo Berni, 
and Lazzerotto di Chriſtofano, of whom the ſaid 
Lazzerotto only is now alive, but ſtill outlawed, 
and in daily apprehenſion of being ſeized, as they 
wa:ch continually for him; which he chinks is a 


very hard caſe, being in no fault at all himſelf. 


Having humbly beſought us therefore to commiſe- 
rate his condition, and to afford him ſome relief, 
we command you, upon the receipt of this, imme- 
diately to acquaint four of che principal inhabitants 
belonging to the Vicariate of Minuzzano, in. the 
Juriſciction of Lucca, (of whoſe names Lazzerotto 
will inform you) that if within twenty days after 
that notice, they do not effectually prevail upon the 
Signiory of Lucca (or whomſoever elſe it may be- 
long to) to revoke and utterly cancel the outlawry 


againſt the ſaid Lazzerotto, you will cauſe them to 


be ſerved in the ſame manner that he has been, 
This is our pleaſure : take care to execute it with 
your uſual prudence and regard to juſtice; that 
ſo Lazzerotto may at laſt be freed from all further 
danger and apprehenſion. Farewell, 27 November, 
118. 5 N 


LETTER XXXVI, 


To Bernardo de Vittorii, Vicar and Commiſſiry of 8 


5 Peſcia. 


4 


before us; and ſays, that in September laſt ſome 
flocks of goats belonging to the Luccheſe Peaſants 


Vor. 1 Y _ Wks, 


\ATHER I erde deck Oneſti, 8 ha 7 
the Community of Pietra Buona, hath been 
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- having committed great treſpaſs i in the lands of the 
_ aid" Community, the tenants ſeized upon and deli- 
vered them into the hands of their reſpective land- 
lords, that ſo thoſe to whom they, belonged might 
be, obliged to make proper ſatisfaction tor the da- 


mage they had done before. they had then) again: 


and further, that Pietro di Cante, your predecefior, 
had the ſeveral parties before him, and compoſed 
all differences betwixt them, as appears by a written 
inſtrument. drawn up on that occaſion. But we are 
informed that the Luccheſe peaſants having fince 
repicſented the matter in a manner very different 
from truth to the Chief Magiſtrate of Lucca, in 
order to throw all the blame upon our Subjects the 
nen of Pietra Buona, he has not only confil- 
cated the goods of fix of the moſt ſubſtantial people 
in the Luccheſe territories who belong to that Com- 
munity, but threatens to hang > them, and has ſet a 
price upon their heads, promiſing a reward of fifty 
Ducats to any one who ſhall deliver them up to him 
cither dead or alive: at all which proceedings we 
cannot help being greatly ſurpriſed, as thoſe men 
have not been guilty of the leaſt crime to merit ſuch 
ſeverity. As it ought to be reſented therefore in a 
proper manner for the honour of our Auguſt Re- 
public, we will and command you, upon the re- 
ceipt of this, io treat twelve of the moſt ſubſtantial 
men and heads of the family of the Giuſti at Caſtello 
di Medicini, who belong to the juriſdiction of Luc- 
.ca, io the ſame manner that our ſubjects of Pietra 
Buona have been treated by the Magiſtracy of that 
City; that ſo by returning like for like, they may 
be made ſenſible of their error. Fail not execuie 
Abele commends with vigour and expedition. Fares 
well, 16 F 151 % 
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To Lorenzo de Acciaiuoli, Chief Magiſtrate and 


Commiſſary of Caſtro Caro. 


TE underſtand by your Letter to his Excel- 
lency the Gonfalonier, that there is a quar- 


rel +F a dangerous nature in your town, betwixt the 
families of Caſa Nuova and the Fabri on one ſide, 
and that of the Taſſinari on the other, but that there 
is at preſent a ſort of a tacit truce betwixt them. 
Now as theſe families are very numerous, and have 
many relations and dependants in the ſeveral ſtreets 
where they live, we could wiſh, in order to prevent 
all further diſturbances, the ſeverdl families would 


come to ſome amicable accommodation amongſt 
themſelves, eſpecially as there has been yet no- body 


killed on either lide, and only ſome few people 
ſlightly wounded. For this purpoſe, we command 


you, upon the receipt of this, to ſend for the Heads 


of both parties to appear before you, and, with 
your uſual prudence, to adviſe them in a friendly 


and gentle manner to be ſincerely reconciled to each 
other for their mutual honour, ſatisfaction, and wel- 


fare. If you perceive them diſpoſed to this, yo 
are to commend their prudence and good nature, 
ſetting forth the ſweets and advantages of good 


neighbourhood, as well as the many evils and in- 


conveniencies that always reſult from quarrels. Bur 


if you find that all fair and perſuaſive means are in 
vain; and there is no poſſibility of bringing about 


an accommodation betwixt them without ſome ſort 
of compulſion, you are to order the Heads of that 
party which is moſt obſtinate in rejecting all terms, 
to appear perſonally before us within four days at 
the furtheſt after ſuch notice, without fail, and on 


pain of our diſpleaſure; giving the Heads of the 


Y 2 * other 


3 —— 
4 * D Hr” 


immediate advice, and to acquaint us upon what 
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other party notice likewiſe to appear at the ſame 
time, that we may ſettle all differences betwixt | 
them, and make a proper diſtinction betwixt thoſe 

that are refractory, and thoſe that are deſirous to 
live in prace. In this caſe you are to let us have 


day you gave them ſuch orders, taking all poſſible 
Fate ta prevent them from quarrelling upon the 
road as they come mier F are well, 11 1 February, 
1511. 


L E T * E R XXXVIII. 


To F pe de Lorini, Cbief Magiſtrate and Com- 
miſſary of Fivizijaani. 


"HERE: has been a diſpute, it . for kinks 
time, which may at laſt very probably be at- 
| tended with bad conſequences, betwixt the Com- 
munity of Vinca in your juriſdiction on one ſide, 
and the people of Fornole, who are ſubject to the 
Macquis of Maſſa, on the other, on account of 
Mount Rutala; concerning which our Signiory has 
written many Letters, and Jaftly one to your prede- 
ceſſor Giovanni de Barducci, dated the nineteenth 
of January laſt, which perhaps may be regiſtered in 
your Chancery. This diſpute 1s not yet ſettled; 
which has not been owing to our ſubjects, we hear, : 
but to the ſaid Marquis, who has always prevari- 
cated, and put off the matter without any ſeeming. 
. delve: to come to an accommodation, whilſt in the 
mean time his ſubje&s of Fornole have come every 
day, and ſtill do, to aſſert their right to the ſaid 
Mount, by committing all ſorts of violence upon 
the people of Vinca, ſuch as. beating them, enter- 
ing their lands by force, abd! keeping poſſeſſion of 
them by ſuch means as ſeem neither juſt nor war- 
rantable, nor becoming people that would be good 
| neighbours 


4 
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diy, * | It is our duty, therefore, to ford. | 


theſe our ſubjects all manner of nec eſſary aſſiſtance 


in the maintenance of their rights and properties; 


eſpecially as they have been at all times, and ſtill 5 


are, remarkably loyal and faithful to our Aveuſt . 
Republic. But as it is our deſire to proceed 8 
fair and amicable means in compromiſing this mat- 
ter, we hereby order you to acquaint the ſaid Mar- 
quis as ſoon as poſſible, that you have a Commiſſion 
from us to treat and confer with him in behalf of 
our ſubjects at Vinca, on the ſpot, concerning the 
lands in diſpute, and after an ocular ſurvey, and 
hearing the claims on both fides, to determine it in 
a ſummary way, taking good care at the fame time, 
however, to ſupport the juſt rights of our ſubje&s 
in a proper manner. But if he Rill perſiſts in 
ſhuffling and evading a fair accommodation, as 
uſual, and will come to no reaſonable compoſition = 
in favour of his people, but ſuffers them to uſe 
force and violence, as they have hitherto been ac- 
cuſtomed to do, you are then (ſince it is lawful to 
repel force by force) to ſend for Gianneſino, Cap- 
tain of the battalion di Caſtiglione, and employ the 
forces under his command to prevent our ſubjects 
at Vinca from having any further violence com- 
mitted upon them, contrary to all juſtice and equity, 
taking heed to act rather upon the defenſive than 
the offenſive, and to ſupport our people inſtead of 
attacking others. We would have you nevertheleſs, 
in the firſt place, to make uſe of all gentle and per- 
ſuaſive arguments, according to your uſual pru- 
dence, in order to bring about a fair and amicable 
acjuſtment of chis matter. Fareuell, 7 151 5 
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of E T 5 E. R XXXIX, 
A Patent, 


The P ad Gopfalcnler of the. Reoohlcc of 
Florence, to Giuliano de Orlandini, Chief Ma- 
giſtrate of Prato; Pelegrino de Lorini, Com- 
miſſary of piſtoia; and Bernardo de Vittorii, 
Wicur and e of Pelcia, greeting, | 


E have ſent Pietro Paolo, the bearer of this 
and an officer belonging to our Auguſt Sig⸗ 
niory, with all expedition, to Feber magnificent 

| lodgings at Prato tor his Eminency, the molt Reve- 
rend Legate from his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to our 
Auguſt Signiory, who'is returning according to his 
commiſſion into France, It is our pleaſure there- 
fore, that his eminency, together with all his train 
and attendants, be honourably received and enter- 

| tained by you and every one of you, as well as by 
your principal citizens; and that you provide him with 
magnificent lodgings, and ſuch as are fitting for the 

| Ambaſſador of to great a Prince. And if his Emi- 
nency has a mind to ſee the environs of Prato, you, 
the Chief Magiſtrate of the ſaid town, are to take 
care that he be atteaded in a proper manner, and 
that all manner of honour and reſpect be ſhewn him, 
as he juſtly deſerves, according to the inſtructions 
we have given to the bearer of this, which he will 
communicate more fully to * by word of mouth. 


. Farewell, 18 March, 1511. 


We — not its Aae ths Public of 
the following Letter, written by Machiavel, 
and tranſmitred to us by a perſon of learning 
in Italy, though it is vod A Subject very diffe- 
rent from the reſt. 


LET. 
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LETTER Fi, 


Nicholas | Machiavel to his excellent Friend Ala- 
manno Salviato, greeting. 


you n may here read, fince you defired i it, my dear 
Alamanno, the ſufferings of Italy during the 
courſe of ten years, and the fruits of my labours for 
fifreen days: but I know very well you will have no 
pleaſure either in one or the other; fince you muſt 
be moved with compaſſion at the misfortunes of your 

Country, and entertain ſome pity for me who have 
attempted a recital of fo many great events in ſo 
narrow a compaſs. Yet I am aſſured you will bear 
with both, as the former were owing to fatal neceſſi- 
ty, and the latter to the ſhortneſs of thoſe few inter- 
vals of leiſure that fall to my ſhare: and as you nobly 
ſupport one of the chief members of your Country 
in its liberties, I hope you will alſo kindly vouchſafe 
your aſſiſtance to the reciter of its troubles, by po- 
liſhing my verſes in ſuch a manner as may make 
them "worthy of your acceptance, and the greatneſs 
of the ſubject. F arewell, 9 November, 154 


* The original of this letter is in the Medicean Library at 
Florence, Cod. xiii, Membr. in 80. Pl. xliv. It was written by Ma- 
chiavel to Salviati, when he ſent him bis two Poems, calied 1 De- 
cennali; the former of which begins in this | manner, 


Io canterd I'Italiche fatiche 
Seguite gia ne' duo paſſati luſtri, 
5 Sotto ie Stelle all ſuo bene inimiche, Kc. 


The latter thus ; 


Gl accidendl e caſi furioſi 
Che in dieci anni ſeguenti ſono ſtati, 
Poiche tacendo la penna repoſi; 
Le mutation de Regni, Imperii e Stati 
Seguiti pur per I'Italico ft, 
Pal conſiglio divin predeſtinati, 
| Cantero 19, &c. 5 


THE END OF THE LETTERS. 


”" 


* 
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| A Copy of bet is 3 to the Regiſter, i in 
"waits all the Letters, that were written by the 
Secretary of State to the Republic of Florence 
are preſerved i in the Chancery of that City *, 


In Dei nomipe Amen. Anno Domini noſtr 
5 Jeſu Chriſti ab ejus ſaluted i incarnatione m1-lefimo 
quingenteſimo undecimo, Indictionc quartadecimaf, 
x diebus vero & menſibus infraſcriptis. 
In hoc ſequenti chartarum numero præſentis 
Regine ſcribentur omnes & ſingulæ Deliberationes 
pertinentes & expectantes ad officium ſec undæ Can- 
celleriæ Magnificorum Dominorum D. Prior um li. 
bertatis & Vexillifert. juſtitiæ ptrpetui Populi Flo. 
rentini rogatæ & publicatæ per me N'colaum Do- 
mini Bernard de Maclave:lis unum ex Cancellariis 
Præfatæ Dominationis cxiſten abus de dictis Domini, 


Pro Quart, rio 


Franciſci de Bramantibus 
8. e. ; 


Cino Hieronymi Cini Luc * Cin 
Bernardo Hieronymi Matthæi de N 
Morellis 4 {Pro Quark; rio 
Angelo Andreolialterius Andreoli 8. Crucis. 
_ de Sacchettis 
7 Alberto Cantis Johannis de Com-\ Rs 
pagnis Pro Quart, 16 
pieradovardo Hieronymi Ado- S. M. Nouvellæ. 
vardi de Giacchinottis _ - „ 
Lactantio Franciſci Papi de The- e 
r Pro Quart, x. rio. 
Johanne Philippi Johannis de 8. Jenni. 
e eppes 
5 Petro Domini Tommaſii 14 de Soderinis 
Viexillifero juſtitiæ Perpetuo Populi Florentini. : 


ohanne Franciſco Bartolomei 2 


* We cannot fay much here in praiſe either of the elegance 
or intelligibility of Machiavel's Latin. 

+ The word Indictio ſignifies a period of fifteen years; a way 
of computing time introduced by Conſtantine the Great. 7 

ere 


* 
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Here the following note is : in the Margin 


Filius jultitiæ 105 cujus G totum Imperium i 
Florentinum feliciſſimum recubat.— 
Exiſtente eorum Notario Ser * Johanais An- 
toni de Vaile- —Cancell. 


Die prima Novembris MDXI. 


Præfati excelſi Domini! in ſufficienti numero con- 
gregati, per eorum ſolemne partitum miſſum inter 
eos ad fabas nigras & albas, & eo quidem obtento 
ſecundum ordinamenta Civitatis Florentiæ, delibe- 
taverunt per præfatum eorum Cancellarium, ſolutis 
in primis debitis taxis Communi Florentiæ, poſſint 8 
& debeant tradi Litteræ civibus Florentinis eunti- 
bus in Capitaneos, Vicarios, Poteſtates, & Caſtel - 
Janos; & pari modo Litteræ noſtræ notificatoriæ, 


Revocationum Bullectinorum, ut moris eſt. Laus 
Deo. | 


lt appears os the ſame Regiſter, that the 
Priori and Notary were changed every two months; 
and that no Public officer was conſtantly employed 
in the Service of the Republic when theſe Letters 
were written, except Pietro Solderini, the Gonfalo- 


Sar and Niccolo Machiavelli, the Secretary of 
fate, 


IE We i letter having been printed in 
all the Editions of the old Tranſlation, it is 


* ibs given to the reader, though it certainly was 


not written by Machiavel ; it bears date 1 537, and 
his death is placed by all the beſt Hiſtorians in 1 530. 
— There are beſides in it many internal marks, 
which to the judicious will clearly prove it to be 
the work of ſome other writer, vainly endeavour- 
ing at the ſtile and manner of our excellent author. 
The letter is indeed a ſpirited and judicious defence 
of Machiavel and his writings, but it is written in 


a ftile too inflated, and is utterly void of that ele- 


gance and preciſion which fo much dinguith the 
works of the F lorentine Secretary. 


<1, 


PUBLISHER to the READER, 
The following L. E T T E R. 
COURTEOUS READER, N 
T hath been uſual with mot of thoſe who have 
tranſlated this Author into any Language, to 
ſpend much of their time and paper in taxing his 
impieties, and confuting his errors and falſe princi- 
ples, as they are pleated to call them, It, upon 
peruſal of his Writings, I had found him guilty of 
any thing that could deceive the ſimple, or preju- 


dice the reſt of mankind, I ſhould not have put thee 
to the hazard of reading him in thy own Language; 


but rather have ſuffered him till to ſleep in the 


obſcurity of his own, than endanger the world; but 
being very well aſſured of the contrary, and that 
the Age will rather receive advantage than damage 
by this Publication, I did yet think that it was fit 
to ſay ſomething in a Preface to vindicate our Au- 
thor from thoſe Slanders, which Prieſts and other 
biaſſed Pens have laid upon him; but ſtill I thought, 
that it might prove a bold and preſumptuous under- 
taking, and might excite laughter, for a perſon of 
my ſmall parts and abilities to apologize for one of 
the greateſt Wits and profoundeſt Judgments that 
ever lived amongſt the Moderns: in this perplexity, 
I had the good fortune to meet with this Letter of 
his own writing; which hath delivered me from 
thoſe ſcruples, and furniſhed me with an opportu- 
nity of juſtifying this great perſon by his own pen. 
Receive then this choice Piece with benignity; it 
hath never before been publiſhed in any Language, 
but lurked for above 80 years, in the private Cabi- 
| 15 5 nmets 


| ing all their oppoſition) he did, not long after. 


with the defires of the univerſality at that time, in 


JJC 
nets of his own Kindred, and the Deſcendants of 
his own admirers in Florence, till in the beginning 
of the Pontificate of Urban VIII. it was procured by 
the Jeſuits and other buly-bodies, and brought to 
Rome with an intention to divert that wite Pope 
from his deſign of making one of Nicholas Machiz. 
vel's Name and Family Cardinal, as (notwithſtand. 


When it was gotten into that City, it wanted not 
| thoſe who had the judgment and curioſity to copy 
it, and ſo at length came to enjoy that privilege which 
all rare Pieces (even the ſharpeit Libels and Paſ- 
quils) challenge in that Court, which is to be ſold 
to Strangers, one of which being a Gentleman cf 
this Country, brought it over with him at his return 
from thence in the year 1645, and having tranſlated 
it into Engliſh, did communicate it to divers of 
his friends, and by means of tome of them, it hath 
been my good fortune to be capable of making thee 

a preſent of it; and let it ſerve as an Apology for 
our Author and his Writings, if thou thinkeſt he 
need any, I muſt confeſs I believe his Works 
require little, but rather praiſe and admiration; 
yet I wiſh I could as well juſtify one unde:taking 
of his not long after the writing of this Letter; 
for we find in the Story of thoſe times, that in the 
Month of Auguſt following, in the ſame year 1527, 
this Nicolo Machiavelli (except there wrre another 
of that name) was committed Priſoner to the Bar: 
gello, amongſt thoſe who were taken in Arms again! 
Coſimo at the caſtle of Montemurli, notwithſtanding 
all in his Complimeats in this Letter to that Prince, 
and profeſſed Obligations to him. If this be lo, 
we muſt impute it to his too great zeal to concur 


reſtoring the liberty of their Country, which hath 
fo far dazzled the judgments even of great and wile 
men, that thou ſeeſt many grave Authors amongſt 
the Ancients have even commended and deified the 
ingratitude and treachery of Brutus and Rel 
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But certainly this crime of his would have been 
much more unpardonable, if he had lived to ſee 
his own Prophely fulfilled in the Perſons and Deſ- 
cendants of this great Coſimo, for there was never 
W any ſucceſſion of Princes ſince the world began, in 
ich all the Royal virtues and other qualities 
beceſſary to thoſe who rule over men, were more 
W eminently perſpicuous than in every individual of 
this line z ſo that thoſe people have as little cauſe 
25 ever any had to lament the change of their Go- 
yernment ; their great Dukes having been truly Fa- 
[thers of their Country, and treated their Subjects 
like Children, though their power be above all limi- 

= tation, above all fundamental Laws; but they, hav- 
ing no Law, are a Law to themſelves, TI cannot 
chuſe but inſtance in ſome few of their benefits to 
their people; firſt, the making the River Arno na- 
vigable from Piſa to Florence in a year of dearth, 
[that ſo the poor might be ſet on work and have. 
| bread, and the Traffick of both Cities infinitely 
facilitated ; their making at their own charge a Ca- 
[nal from Livorne to Piſa; their erecting at Piſa a 
famous Univerſity, paying the Profeſſors, who are 
eminent for Learning, and diſcharging all other 
incidencies out of their own Revenue, beſides the 
railing ſtately Buildings for Schools and Libraries; 


their founding a renowed Order of Knighthood, | 


and keeping the Chapter in the ſame City, and or- 
dering a conſiderable number of Knights conſtantly 
to reſide there, both which were intended and per- 
formed by them, to encreaſe the concourſe, and 
reſtore the wealth to the once opulent Inhabitants 
[of that place; their new building, fortifying and 
| enfranchizing Livorne, that, even by the aboliſhing 
their own cultoms, they might enrich their Sub- 
jects, and make that Port (as it now is) the Maga- 
| zine of all the Levant Trade; and laſtly, their not 
| Maving in 140 years ever levied any new Tax upon 
their people, excepting in the year 1642, to defend 
the Libertics of nay againſt the Barbarini. Theſe 
| | Dungy 


things would merit a Panegyric, if either my parts, 
or this ſhort Advertiſement, would admit it. | 
{hall conclude then, after I have borne a juſt and 
dutiful teſtimony to the merits of the Prince who 
now governs that State, in whom (if all the prince. 
ly virtues and endowments ſhould be loſt) they 
might be found reſtored again to the world; 2 
tome ingenious Artiſts in the laſt Age retrieved the 
Art of Sculpture by certain Bas Relievos remain- 
ing on ſome Pillars and Walls at Rome. The Pry. 
_ dence, Magnanimity, Charity, Liberality, and 
above all, the Humanity, Courteſy, and Afﬀability 
pf this Prince, though they exceed my expreſſions, 
yet they are ſufficiently known, not only to his own 
Subjects (the conſtant objects of his cere and good. 
nels) but even to all Strangers, more particularly 
to our Nation, he having undertaken a troubleſome 
Journey to viſit this Kingdom, and to make it a 
witneis and partaker of his tranſcendent generofiy 
and bounty, which he hath continued ever ſince, 
as can be teſtified by all who have had the honour 
to wait upon him in his own Country, or the good 
fortune but to {ce him in ours, I myſelf, who have 
been ſo happy to be admitted into his preſence, 
and have been honoured ſince in having his High- 
neſs my cuſtomer for many choice Books, to en- 
cre aſe (not his knowledge, for that his beyond re- 
ceiving any addition by Books) but his curioſity, 
and his Library, do think myſelf bound in Duty © 
take this poor opportunity of teſtifying my gratitude 
and devotion to this excellent Prince. As to this 
Letter, I have nothing more to ſay, but that thou 
mapeſt {ee how right this Author was ſet in Princi 
. ples of Religion, before he could have the informs 
tion, which we have had ſince from the Pens of mo! 
learned and rational Controverſiſts in thoſe points, 
and therefore thou mayeſt admire the ſagacity of his 
Judgment. Read him then, and ſerve God, th 
King, and thy Country, with the knowledge he vil 

teach thee Farewell. - . 
. NICH O- 
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VINDIC ATION himſclfand his WRITINGS, 


| would be infinitely greater, if I were not at this day 


| too old, and too inconſiderable, and by the change 
of our Government wholly incapable, of performing, 
either with my brain or my hand, any further ſervice 
to my Country; for it hath ever been my opinion, 
that whoſoever goes about to make men publicly 
| acquainted. with his actions, or apologize to the 
| world for imputations laid upon him, cannot be ex- 


cuſed from vanity and impertinence, except his parts 
and opportunities be ſuch, as may enable him to 


| be inſtrumental for the 200d of others, and that he 
cannot atchieve that excellent end, without juſtify- 


ing himſelf from having ; any indirect and baſe ones, 


and 


\H E Diſcourſe \ we had lately (dear Zenobio) f 
in the delightful Gardens of our old deceaſed 
os Coſimo Rucellai, and the prefling 1 importu- 
nity of Guilio Salviati, that I would uſe ſome means 
| to wipe off the many aſperſions caſt upon my Writ- 
| ings, gives you the preſent trouble of reading this 
Letter, and me the pleaſure of writing it ; which laſt 
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2365 MACHIAVET-s LETTER To. 
and procuring truſt from men, by clearing the re. 
pute of his juſtice and integrity to them. But 
although this be far from my caſe; yet I have 
vielded (you lee) to the entreaty of Guilio and the 
reſt of that Company, not only becauſe I am ſuffi. 
_ ciently (both by the reſtraint of our Preſs, and the 
diſcretion of the perſon I write to) aſſured that this 
Letter will never be made public; but for that I 
eſteem it a duty to clear that excellent Society from 
the ſcandal of having fo dangerous and pernicious 
a perſon to be a member of their converſation ; for 
by reaſon of my Age, and ſince the Loſs of our Li- 


berty, and my ſufferings under that Monſter of| 


luſt and cruelty Alexander de Medici, let over us 


Fi 


by the Divine vengeance for our fins, I can be! 


capable of no other deſign or enjoyment, than to 


delight, and be delighted, in the company of ſo 
many choice and virtuous perſons, who now aſſem- 


ble themſelves with all ſecurity, Under the happy 


and hopeful Reign of our new Prince, Coſimo; and 


coming in by our own choice, may prove (if I have 
as good Skill in Propheſying as I have had formerly) 
: Anceſtor to many renowned Princes, who will go- 


vern this State in great quietneſs, and with great | 


clemency; ſo that our Poſterity is like to enjoy 


e aſe and ſecurity, though not that greatneſs, wealth, 


and glory, by which our City hath for ſome years 
paſt (even in the moſt factious and tumultuous times 
of our Democracy) given Law to Italy, and bridled 


5 we may ſay, that though our CothmongGealth be! 
not reſtored, our flavery i is at an end, and that he 


-— ts Sos „ 


the ambition of foreign Princes. But, that I may | 
avoid the Loquacity incident to old men, I will 


come to the buſineſs. If I remember well, the ex- 
ceptions that are taken to theſe poor aint I have 
4 publiſhed, are reducible to three, 
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Firſt, That in all my Writings 8,1 W my great 
affection to the Democratical Government, even 
ſo much as to undervalue that of Monarchy in 

reſpect of it, which laſt 1 do, not obſcurely, in 
many paſſages teach, and a as it were, perſuade the | 
People to throw off. 


Next, That i in ſome es vent very great impie- 
ties, flighting and villifying the Church, as Au- 

| thor of all the miſgovernment in the works. and 
by ſuch Oey: make way for Atheiſm and 
Prophaneneſs. | 


And Laſtly, that in my Book of the Prince I teach 
Ml0ocnarchs all the execrable Villainies that can be 
invented, and inſtruct them how to break faith, 
and to oppreſs and eaſlave their e 


I ſhall fuer ſomething to every one of theſs ; 3 
and that I may obſerve A right method, will 
begin with the firſt. 


Having lived i in an Age when our poor Country ; 
and Government have ſuffered more changes and 
revolutions, than ever did perhaps befai any people 
in ſo ſhort a time, and having had, till the taking 
of Florence, my ſhare in the managing of affairs, 
during almoſt all theſe alterations, ſometimes in the f 
quality of Secretary of our City, and ſometimes em- 
ployed in Embaſſages abroad, I fer my ſelf to read 
the Hiſtories of Ancient and Modern times, that 1 
might by that means find out whether there had not 

5 been i in all Ages the like viciſſitudes and accidents 
in State affairs, and to ſearch out the cauſes of them; 
and having 1 in "oe ſort ſatisfied myſelf therein, I 
could not abſtain from ſcribbling eee of the 
two chief kinds of Government, Monarchy and 

Democracy, of which all other forms are but mix- 
tures; and ſince neither my Parts nor Learning 

Vor. IV. 2 could 
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could arrive to follow the ſteps of the Ancients, b 
writing according to Method and Art, as Plato, 
Ariſtotle, and many others have done upon this 
Subject, I did content myſelf to make ſlight obſery. 
ations upon both; by giving a bare Character 
of a Prince, as to the Monarchical frame; and as 
to the Popular, chuſing the perfecteſt and moſt ſuc- 
_ ceſsful of all Governments of that kind upon earth, 
and in my Diſcourſes upon it, following the order 
of my Author, without ever taking upon me to 


argue problematically, much leſs to decide which 
of theſe two Governments is the beſt. If from my 


way of handling matters in my Diſcourſes upon 


Livy, and from thoſe incomparable virtues and 
great actions we read of in that Hiſtory, and from 
the oblervations I make, men will conclude (which 
is, I muſt confeſs my opinion) that the excellency 
of thoſe Cuunſels and Atchievements, and the im- 
 provements which Mankind, and, if I may ſo ay, 
human nature itſelf obtained amongſt the Romans, 
did proceed naturally from their Government, and 
was but a plain effect and conſequence of the per- 
fection of their Commonwealth; 1 fay, if Readers 
will thus judge, how can 1 in reaſon be accuſed for 
that? It would become thoſe who lay this blame 
upon me to undeceive them whom my Papers have 
miſſed, and to ſhew the world ro what other cauſes 
We may impute thoſe admiravle effects, thoſe he- 
roic qualities and performances, that integrity and 
purity of manners, that ſcorning of riches and life 
ittelf, when the public was concerned: If they 
pleaſe to do this, they will oblige my Readers, who 
will owe to ſuc h the refilying their judgments, and 
not at all offend me, who have reaſoned this mattet 
impartially and without paſſion, nor have poſitively 
affirmed any thing. But what if this part of my 
acculativn had been true? Why ſhould [ be con- 
demned of -Herely or indiſcretion for preferring 2 
Commonwealth be fore a Monarchy? Was I bot 


bor U; 
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born, bred, and employed in a City, which being at 
the time I writ, under that form of Government, 
did owe all wealth and greatneſs, and all proſperity 

to it? If I had not very deſignedly avoided all 
dogmaticalneſs i in my obſervations (being not will- 

ing to imitate young Scholars. in their Declamations) 
1 might eaſily have concluded from the premiſes ! 
lay down, that a Democracy, founded upon good 
order, is the beſt and molt excellent Government, 
and this without the leaſt fear of confutation; for 
[ firmly believe, that there are none but Flatterers 
and Sophiſters would oppoſe me, ſuch as will wreſt 
Ariſtotle, and even Plato himſelf, to make them 
write for Monarchy, by miſapplying ſome looſe paf- 
ſages in thoſe great Authors: nay, they will tell 

their Readers, that what is moſt like the Govern- 

| ment of the world by God is the beſt, which wholly 
depends upon his abſolute power. To make this 
compariſon run with four feet, theſe Sycophants 

muſt give the poor Prince they intend to deity, a 
better and ſuperior Nature to humanity, 122 

create 4 ncceſſary dependance of all Creatures upon 
him, muſt endow him with infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs, and even with Omnipotency itſelf. It 
will be hard for any man to be milled in this Argu- 
ment by proofs wreſted from Theology, ſince who- 
ſoever reads attentively the Hiitorical part of the 
Old Teſtament, ſhall find that God himſelf never 
made but one Government for men; that this G 
vernment was a Commonwealth (wherein the San- 
hedrim or Senate, and the Congregation or popular 
Aſſembly, had their ſhare) and that he maniteſted 
bis high diſpleaſure when the rebellious people would 
turn it into a Monarchy z but that I may not ſtrike. 
upon the rock I profeſs to ſhun, | ſhall paſs to that 

which is iadeed fic to be wiped off, and which if it 
were true, would not only juſtly expoſe me to the 
hatred and vengeance of God, and all good men, 

but even deſtroy the defign and N of all my 

2 Writ- 
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Writings, which is to treat in ſome ſort (as al 6 


one of 1 my ſmall parts can hope to do) of the Poli. 
tics; 5 and how can any man pretend to write con- 
= cerning Policy, who deſtroys the moſt effential part 
of it, which is obedience to all Governments ? It 
will be very eaſy then for Guilio Salviati, or any 
other member of our Society, to believe the Proteſ. 
tation 1 make, that the animating of private men 
either directly or indirectly to diſobey, much leſs to 
ſhake off, any Government, how deſpotical ſoever, 
was never in my Thoughts or Writings ; thoſe who 
are unwilling to give credit to this, may take the 
pains to aſſign in any of my Books, the paſſages 


they imagine to tend that way, (for I can think of 


none mylelf) that ſo I may give ſuch perſon more 
particular ſatisfaction. I mult confeſs bags a diſ- 
courſe in one of my Books, to encourage the Italian 
Nation to aſſume their ancient valour, and to expel 
che Barbarians, meaning (as the ancient Romans 


| uſed the word) all Strangers from amongſt us; but 
that was before the Kings of Spain had quiet poſſeſ. 


ſion of the Kingdom of Naples, or the Emperor of 
the Dutchy of Milan; ſo that I could not be in- 
terpreted to mean that the people of thoſe two Do- 
minions ſhould be ſtirred up to ſhake off their 
Princes, becauſe they were Foreigners, ſince at that 
time Lodovic Sforza was in poſſeſſion of the one, 
and K. Frederic reſtored to the other, both Natives 
of Italy; but my deſign was to exhort our Country- 
men not to ſuffer this Province to be the Scene of 


5 the arms and ambition of Charles the VIII. or K. 


Fewis his Succeſſor, who when they had a mind to 
renew the old Title of the houſe of Anjou to the 
Kingdom of Naples, came with ſuch force into 
Italy, that not only our Goods were plundered, and 
our Lands waſted, but even the liberty of our Cities 
and Governments endangered, but to unite and op- 
poſe them, and to keep this Provinge in the hands 


of Princes of our own Nation: this bac intention is 


ann N £ 3 {0 
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| fo viſible in the Chapter itſelf, that I need but refer 


you to it. Yer that I may not anſwer this imputa- 
tion barely by denying, I ſhall aſſert in this place 
what my principles are in that which the world calls 


Rebellion, which I believe to be not only riſing in 
Arms againſt any Government we live under, but 


to acknowledge that word to extend to all clan- 


deſtine Conſpiracies too, by which the peace and 
quiet of any Country may be interrupted, and by 
conſequence the Lives and Eſtates. of innocent per- 
| ſons endangered. Rebellion then, ſo deſcribed, 
J hold to be the greateſt crime that can be com- 
mitted amongſt men, both againſt Policy, Morality, 
and in foro Conſcientiæ; but notwithſtanding all 
this, it is an offence which will be committed whilſt _ 
the world laſts, as often as Princes tyrannize, and 
by enſlaving and oppreſſing their Subjects, make 


Magiſtracy, which was intended for the benefit of 


Mankind, prove a Plague and Deſtruction to it; 
for let the terror and the guilt be ever ſo great, it 
is impoſſible that human Nature, which conſiſts of 
paſſion as well as virtue, can ſupport with patience 


and ſubmiſſion the greateſt cruelty and injuſtice, 
whenever either the weakneſs of their Princes, the 
unanimity of the people, or any other favourable 


accident, ſhall give them reaſonable hopes to mend 
| their condition, and provide better for their own 
intereſt by inſurrection. So that Princes and States 


ought, in the Conduct of their Affairs, not only to 


conſider what their people are bound to ſubmit to, 
if they were inſpired from Heaven, or were all 
Moral Philoſophers, but to weigh likewiſe what is 


probable, de facto, to fall out inthis corrupt age of 


the world, and to reflect upon thoſe dangerous Tu- 


mults, which have happened frequentiy not only 


upon oppreſſion, but even by reaſon of Malverſa- 


tion, and how ſome Monarchies have been wholly 


ſubverted and changed into Democracies by the 
Tyranny of their Princes, as we ſee (to ſay nothing 
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of Rome) the powerful Cantons of Swiſſerland 
brought by that means, a little before the laſt age, 
to a conſiderable Commonwealth, courted and 
ſought to by all the Potentates in Chriſtendom. If 
Princes will ſeriouſly conſider this matter, I make 
no queſtion but they will rule with Clemency and 
Moderation, and return to that excellent Maxim of 
the Ancients (almoſt exploded in this Age) that the 
intereſt of Kings and of their People is the ſame, 
which truth it hath been the whole deſign of my 


Mritings to convince them of. 


1 am charged then, in the ſecond place, with im- 
piety, in villitying the Church, and ſo io make way 
for Atheiſm, 1 do not deny but that I have very 

frequently, in my Writings, laid the blame upon 
the Church of Rome, not only for all the milgo— 
vernment of Chriſtendom, but even for the depra- 
vation and almoſt total deſtruction of the Chriſtian 
Religion itſelf in this Province; but that this Dil. 
cCourſe of mine doth, or can tend to teach men im- 
: piety, or to make way for Atheilm, I peremptorily 
deny : and although for proof of my innocence 
pres. I need but reter you and all others to my 
Papers themſelves, as they are now publiſhed 
(where you will find all my reaſons drawn from ex. 
perience, and frequent examples cited, which is ever 
my way of arguing, yet ſince I am put upon it, | 
ſhall in a few lines make that matter poſſibly a little 
clearer; and ſhall firſt make proteſtation, that a 
I do undoubtedly hope, by the merits of Chriſt 
and by Faith in him, to attain eternal Salvation; 
fo I do firmly hone the Chriſtian profeſſion to 
be the only true Religion now in the world: next, 
I am fully perſuaded, that all divine verities 
' which God then deſigned to teach the world, are 

Contained in the Books of Holy Scripture, as they 

are now extant and received amongſt us. From 
them I underſtand that God created man in putit) 
and innocence, and that the fiſt of that e by 
e 
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their frailty, loſt at once their integrity and their 
Paradiſe, and intailed fin and miſery upon their 


poſterity ; that Almighty God, to repair this loſs, 


did our of his infinite mercy, and with unparalleled 


grace and goodneſs, ſend his only hegotten Son into 
the world, to teach us new truths, to be a perfect 
example of virtue, goodneſs, and obedience, to 


reſtore true Religion, degenerated among(t the Jews 


into Superſtition, Formality, and Hypocriſy, to 


die for the ſalvation of Mankind, and, in fine, to 


give to us the Holy Spirit, to regenerate our Hearts, 


ſupport our Faith, and lead us unto all Truth. Now 
if it ſhall appear, that as the luſts of our firſt Parents 


did at that time diſappoint the good intention of 
God, in making a pure world, and brought in by 
their diſobedience the corruptions that are now in 


it; ſo that ſince likewiſe the Biſhops of Rome, by 
their inſatiable ambition and avarice, have deligned- _ 
ly, as much as in them lies, fruſtrated the merciful _ 


purpoſe he had, in the happy reſtoration he intend- 


ed the world by his Son, and in the renewing and 


reforming of human Nature, and have wholly de- 
faced and ſpoiled Chriſtian Religion, and made it a 
worldly and a Heatheniſh thing; and altog-ther 
incapable, as it is practiſed amongſt them, <ither 


of directing the ways of its Profeſſors to virtue and 
good life, or of ſaving their Souls hereafter. If, 1 
lay, this do appear, T know no reaſon why I, for | 
detecting thus much, and for giving warning to 
the world to take heed of their ways, ſhould be 


accuſed of Impicty or Atheiſm; or why his Hol:nels 


ſhould be fo inraged againſt the poor Inhabitants of 
the Vallies in Savoy, and againlt the Albigeſi, for 
calling him Agtichriſt; but to find that this is an 
undoubted truth, I man that the Popes have cor- 
rupted the Chriſtian Religion, we need but read 
the New Teſtament (acknowledged by themſelves to 
be of infallible truth), and there we ſhall ſee, that 


the Faith and Religion preached by Chriſt, and 
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ſettled afterwards by his Apoſtles, and cultivated 

by their Sacred Epiſtles, is fo different a thing from 
the Chriſtianity that is now profeſſed and taught at 

Rome, that we ſhould be convinced, that if "thols 
Holy men ſhould be ſent by God again into the 

world, they would take more pains to confute this 
Gallimaufry, than ever they did to preach down the 
Tradition of the Phariſces, or the Fables and Ido. 
latry of the Gentiles ; and would in all probability 
ſuffer a new Martyrdom in that City under the 
| Vicar of Chriſt, for the ſame Doctrine which once 
animated the Heathen Tyrants againſt them. Nay, 
we have ſomething more to ay againſt theſe ſacri- 
legious pretenders to God's power; for whereas all 
; ps. falſe worſhips have been ſet up by ſome poli- 
tic Legiſlators, tor the ſupport and preſervation of 
Government, this falle, this ſpurious Religion, 
brought in upon the ruins, of Chriſtianity by the 
Popes, hath. ceformed the. face of Government in 
Europe, deſtroy ying all the ocod principles and Mo- 
rality left us by the Heathens themſelves, and in- 
troduced inſtead thereof, Sorgi.', Coward ly, and 1m- 
politic Notions, whereby they have ſubjected Man. 
kind, and even great Princes and States, to their 


dn Empire, and never ſuffered any Orders or 


Maxims to take place where they have power, that 
might make a Nation Wile, Honeſt, Great or Weal- 
thy. This J have jet down ſo plainly in thoſe pal: 
ſages of my Book which are complained of, that! 
ſhall ſay nothing at all for the proof of it in this 
place, but.refer you thither, and come to ſpeak a 
 Ittle more particularly of my fiiſt aſſertion, that the 
Pope and his Clergy have depraved the Chriſtian 
Religion. Upon this ſubject I could infinitely with, 
now Letters begin to revive again, that ſome learn- 
ed pen would employ itſelf, and that ſome perſon 
verſed in the Chronology of the Church (as they call 
it) would deduce our of the Fcclefiaſtical Writers, 
the time and manner how theie abuſes crept in, = 
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| by what arts and ſteps this Babel that reaches at 
Heaven, was built by theſe Sons of the Earth: but 
this matter, as unſuitable to the brevity of a Let- 
| ter, and indeed more to my ſmall Parts and Learn- 
ing, I ſhall not pretend to, being one who never 
| hitherto ſtudied or writ of Theology, further than 
it did naturally concern the Politics: therefore 1 
| ſhall only deal by the New Teſtament as I have done 
| formerly. by Titus Livius; that is, make obſerva- 
tions or reflexions upon it, and are you and Mr. 
| Guilio, and the reſt of our Society to make the 
| judgment, not citing like Preachers, the Chapter 
or Verſe ; becauſe. the reading of Holy Scripture 
is little uſed, and indeed hardly bermitted amongſt 
us. To begin at the top, I would have any reaſon- 
ahle man tell me, whence this unmeeſurable power, 
long claimed, and now poſſeſſed by the Biſhop of 
Rome, is derived, firſt of being Chriſt's Vicar, and 
by that (as I may fo lay) pretending to a Monopoly 
of the Holy Spirit (which was promiſed and given 
to the whole Church; that is, to the Elect or Saints) 
as 18 plain by a Clauſe | in St. Peter's Sermon, made 
the very ſame time that the miraculous gifts of the 
Spirit of God were firſt given to the Apoſtles, who 
ſays to the Jews and Gentiles ; is Repent and be 
eee. one of you in the name of Jeſus Chriſt 
for the remiſſion of Sins, and you [hall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghoſt, for this promite is to you 
and to your Children, and to all that are afar off, 
even as many as the Lord our God ſhall call.” 
Next, to judge infaillibly of Divine Truth, and to 
forgive Sins as Chriſt did. Then to be the Head 
of all Ecclefiaſtical perions and cauſes in the world; 
to be fo far above Kings and Princes, as to judge, 
depoſe, and deprive them, and to have an abſolute 
juriſdiction over all the Affairs in Chriſtendom, in 
Ordine ad Spiritualia: yet all this the Canoniſts al- 
low him, and he makes no ſcruple to aſſume, whilſt 
it is Plain that in the whole New Teltament there 

Mi 
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is no deſcription made of ſuch an Officer to be at 
any time in the Church, except it be in the Pro. 
phecy of the Apocalypſe, or in one of St. Paul' 
Epiſtles, where he ſays, who is it that ſhall fit in 
the Temple of God, ſhewing himſelf that he is 
God.“ Chriſt tell us his Kingdom is not of this 
world; and if any will be the greateſt amongſt his 

| Diſciples, that he mult be ſervant to the reſt, which 

ſhews that his followers were to be great in ſandiry 

and humility, and not in worldiy power. 

The Apoſtle Paul, writing to the Chriſtians of 
| thoſe times, almoſt in every Epiſtle commands them 
to be obedient to the higher Powers, or Magiſtrates 
ſet over them; and St. Peter himſelf (from whom 
this extravagant Empire is pretend-d to be derived) 
in his firſt Epiſtle, bids us ſubmit ourſelves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake, whe- 
ther it be to the King, or, &c. and this is enjoined, 
although it is plain, that they who governed the 
world in thoſe days, were both Heathens, Tyrants, 


and Uſurpers; and in this ſubmiſſion there is no 
exception or proviſo for Eeclxſiaſtical immunity, 


The Practice as well as Precepts ot theſe Holy men 
| ſhew plainly that they had no intention to leave 
Socceſſors, who ſhould deprive H-reditary Princes 

from their rightof Reigning for differing in Religion, 

who without all doubt are, by the appointment of 
the Apoſtle, and by the principles of Chriſtiani y, 
to be obeyed and ſubmitted to (in things wherein 
the fundamental Laws of the Government give 


them power) though they were Jews or Gentiles. It | : 


1 ſhovld tell you by what Texts in Scripture the 
Popes claim the Powers before mentioned, it would 


fiir up your laughter, and prove too light for ſo 


ſerious a matter; yet becauſe poſſibly you may 


_ never have heard ſo much of this Subject before, | 


ſhall inſtance in a few: they tell you therefore that 
the Juriſdictiod they pretend over the Church, and 
the power of Pardoning Sins, comes from Chriſt to 
dt 
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| 8. peter, and from him to them, Thou art Peter, 
and upon this Rock I will build my Church. [ will 
give thee the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; ; 
whatſoever thou ſhalt bind on Earth ſhall be boond 
in Heaven, and whatſoever thou ſhalt looſe on 
Earth, &c. From theſe two Texts ridiculouſly 
applied, comes this great Tree waich hath with its 
Branches overſpread the whole Earth, and killed all 
the good and whollome Plants growing upon it; 
the firſt text will never by any man of ſenſe be un- 
derſtood to ſay more, than that the Preaching, Suf- 
fering, and Miniſtry of Peter, were like to be a 
great foundation and pillar of the Doctrine of Chriſt; 
the other Text (as allo another ſpoken by our Sa- 
viour to all his Apoſtles, © whoſe ſins ye remit they 
are remitted, and whole fins ye retain they are retain- 
ed)” are by all the Primitive fathers interpreted in 
this manner; whereſoever you ſhall effettually 
| preach the Goſpel, you ſhall carry with you Grace 
and Remiſſion of Sins to them which ſhall follow _ 
| your inſtructions ; bur the people who ſhall not have 
theſe joyful Tidings communicated by you to them, 


hall remain in darkneſs, and in their Sins. But if 


any will conteſt, that by ſome of theſe laſt Terts, 


that Evangelical Excommunication, which was after- 


| wards brought into the Church by the Apoſtles, 

| was here preſignified by our great Maſter, how un- 

| like were thoſe cenſures to thoſe now thundered out 

| (as he calls it) by the Pope? Theſe were for edifi- 

cation, and not deſtruction, to afflict the fleſh for 

| the ſalvation of the Soul; that Apoſtolical ordinance 
was pronounced for ſome. notorious Scandal or 


| Apoſtacy from the Faith, and firit decreed by the 


z Church ; that is, the he 5 Congregation preſent, 


and then denounced by the Paſtor, and reached only 
to debar ſuch perlon from partaking of the Com- 


munion or fellowſhip of that Church, till repen— 5 


tance ſhould re- admit him, but was followed by no 
other proſecution or chaſtiſement, as is now practiſ- 


ed. 
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ed. But ſuppoſe all theſe Texts had been as they 
would have them, how does this make for the Suc- 
ceſſors of St. Peter or the reſt? or how can this 
_ Prove the Biſhops of Rome to have right to ſuch ſuc. 
ceſſion? But 1 make haſte from this ſubject, and 
| ſhall urge but one Text more; which is, The 
ſpiritua al man judgeth all men, but is himſelf judged 
of none;“ from whence is inferred by the Canoniſts, 
that firſt the Pope is the Spiritual man; and then, 
that he is to be Judge of all the world; and laft, 
that he is never to be liable to any judgment him: 
ſelf; whereas it is obvious to the meaneſt under- 
ſanding, St. Paul in this Text means to diſtinguſh 
between a perſon inſpired with the Spirit of God, 
and one remaining in the State of Nature, which 
latter, he ſays, cannot judge of thoſe Heavenly gifts 
and graces, as he explains himſelf when he ſays, 
The Natural dan cannot diſcern the things of the 
Spirit, becauſe they are fooliſhneſs unto him.” To 
take my leave of this matter, wholly out of the 


way of my Studies, I hall beg of you, Zanobio, and 
of Guilio, and the reſt of our Society, to read over 


carefully the New Teftament, and then to fee what 
ground there is for Purgatory (by which all the 


- wealth and ercatneſs hath accrued to theſe men) 


what colour for the Idolatrous worſhip of Saints, 
and their Images, and particularly for ſpeaking in 


their hymns. and prayers to a piece of wood (the 


_ Crofs] mean) «Salve Lignum,“ &c. and then“ fac nos 
d1gnos benefictorum Chriſti,” as you may read in 
that Office ; what colour or rather what excuſe for 


that horrid, unchriſtian, and barbarous Engine call- 


ed the Inquiſition, brought in by the command and 
authority of the 1 Pope, the Inventor of which, Peter 


a Dominican Friar having been ſlain amongſt the 
Albigeſi, as he well deſerved, is now canonized for 


a Saint, and ſtiled San Pietro Martine. In the 
dreadful priſons of this Inquiſition, many faithful 


and pious Chriitians (0 ſay nothing of honeſt Morel 
_ Moors 


ans uy 
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Moors or Mahometans) are tormented and famiſhed, 
or if they outlive their ſufferings, burnt publicly to 
death,” and that only for differing i in Religion from 
the Pope, without having any crime, or the leaſt miſ- 
demeanor proved or alledged apainſt them ; 3 and 
this is inflicted upon theſe f poor Creatures by thoſe 
who profeſs to believe the Scripture, which tell us, 
that faith is the gift of God, without whoſe ſpecial 
illumination no man can obtain it, and therefore is 
b in reaſon or humanity to be puniſhed for want- 
it: and Chriſt himſelf hath fo clearly decided 
t point in bidding us let the tares and the wheat 
grow together till the. Harveſt, that I ſhall never 
make any difficulty to call him Antichriſt, who ſhall 
uſe the leaſt perſecution whatſoever againſt any dif- 
fering in matters of faith from bimſelf, whether, 
the perſon ſo di iſſenting be Heretic, Jew, Gentile, | 
or Mahometan: next, 1 beſeech you to obſerve in 
reading that Holy Book (though Chriſtian faſts are 
doubtleſs of Divine right) what ground there is for. 
enjoining fiſh to be caten (at leaſt "Reſh to be abſtain- 


ed from) for one third part of the year, by which. 


| they put the poor to great hardſhip, who not having 


| purſes to buy wholſome fth, are ſubjected to all 
| the miſeries and diſeaſes incident to à bad and un- 


healthful diet, whilſt the rich, and chiefly them— 
| ſelves and their Cardinals, exceed Lucullus in their 


| Luxury, of Oylters, Turbots, tender Crabs, and Cate. 5 
piont brought ſome hundreds of miles to fec 4 theilt 

| gluttony upon theſe penitential Gays of abſtinence 
from Beef and Pork. Ir may be it will lie in the 


way of thoſe who obſerve this, to inquire what St. 


iy. and commanding to obſtain from mcats which 
| God hath created to be received with thankſgiving ;” | 
but all theſe things, and many other abuſes brought 


of 


. *. 


| Paul means, when he ſays, „That in the latter days 
ſome ſhall depart from the faith, forbidding to mar- 


in by theſe Perverters of C ariſtianity, will I hope 
ere long be enquired into by ſome of the Diſciples | 


* 
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of that bold Friar, who the very ſame year in which 
I propheſied that the ſcourge of the Church was 
not far off, began to thunder againſt their Indy]. 


gencies, and ſince hath queſtioned many tenets long 


received and impoſed upon the world. I ſhall con- 
clude this difcourſe, after I have ſaid a word of the 
moſt Helliſh of all the innovations brought in by 
the Popes, which 1s the Clergy ; thele are a ſort of 
men under pretence of miniſtring to the people in 


holy things, ſer apart and ſeparated from the reſt 


of mankind (from whom they have a very diſtin, 


and a very oppoſite intereſt) by a human Ceremony 


called by a divine name, viz. Ordination. Theſe, 


wherever they are found (with the whole body of 


the Monks and Friars, who are called the regular 
_ Clergy) make a Band which may be called the Jani. 


zaries of the Papacy; theſe have been the caulery 


ofß all the Soleſciſms and immortalities in Govern- 


ment, and of all the impieties and abominations in 


Religion, and by conſequence of all the diſorder, 
villainy, and corruption we ſuffer under in this de- 
_ teſtable Age; theſe men, by the Biſhop of Rome's 


help, have crept into all the Governments in Chcift- IM 


endom, where there is any mixture of Monarchy, 


and made themſelves a third eſtate; that is, have 
by their temporalities (which are almoſt a third 


of all the Lands in Europe given them by the blind 


zeal, or rather folly, of the Northern people, who 
over- ran this part of the world) ſtept into the throne, 
and what they cannot perform by theſe ſecular 
helps, and by the dependency their vaſſals have 
upon them, they fail nut to claim and to uſurp by 
the power they pretend to have from God and his 
Vicegerent at Rome. They exempt themſelves, 


their Lands and goods, from all ſecular juriſdiction; 


that is, from all Courts of Juſtice and Madgiſtracy, 
and will be Judges in their own Caules, as in mat- 


ters of tythe, &c. and not content with this, will 
appoint Courts of their owa to decide fovercign!y 
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in teſtamentary matters, and many other cauſes, and 
take upon them to be ſole Puniſhers of many great 
Crimes, as Witchcraft, Sorcery, Adultery, and all 
uncleanneſs; to ſay nothing of the forementioned 
judicatory of the Inquilition : in theſe laſt caſes they 
turn the offenders over to be puniſhed (when they 
have given Sentence) by the ſecular arm, ſo they 
call the Magiſtrate, who is blindly to execute their 
decrees under -pain of Hell fire; as if Chriſtian 
Princes and Governors were appointed only by 
God to be their Bravoes or Hangmen. They give, 
Protection and Sanctuary to all execrable Offenders, 
even to Murderers themſelves (whom God com- 
manded to be indiſpenſably puniſhed with death) 
| if they come within their Churches, Cloyſters, or 
| any other place, which they will pleaſe to call Holy 
ground; and if the ordinary juſtice, nay, the So- 
| vereign power, do proceed againſt ſuch offender, 
| they thunder out their Excommunication ; that is, 
cut off from the body of Chriſt, not the Prince 
| only, but the whole Nation and People, ſhutting 
the Church doors, and commanding divine offices 
to ceaſe, and ſometimes even authorizing the peo- 
ple to riſe up in Arms, and contrain their Governors 
to a ſubmiſſion, as happened to this poor City in 
the time of our Anceſtors, when for but forbidding 
the ſervant of a poor Carmelite Friar (who had vow- 
ed poverty, and ſhould have kept none) to go arm- 
ed, and puniſhing his diſobedience with impriſon- _ 
ment, our whole Senate with their Gonfalonier were 
| Conſtrained to go to Avignon for abſolution, and in 
| Caſe of refuſal, had been maſſacred by the people. 
| It would almoſt aſtoniſh a wile men to imagine how 
| theſe folks ſhould acquire an Empire fo deſtructive 
to the Chriſtian Religion, and lo pernicious to the 
| intereſts of men, but it will not ſeem ſo miraculous. 
to them who ſhall icriouſly conſider, that the Clergy. 
| hath been for more than this thouſand years upon 
| the catch, and a formed united corporation againſt 
„ the 
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the purity of Religion, and the intereſt of Mankind, | 
and have not only wreſted the Holy Scriptures to 
their own advantage (which they have kept from 
the jaity in unknown languages, and by prohibitin 
the reading thereof) but made uſe likewiſe firſt of 
the blind devotion and ignorance or the Goths, 
Vandals, Huss, &c. and ſince of the ambition and 
_ avarice of Chriſtian Princes, ſtirring them up one 
againſt another, and ſending them upon fooliſh 
errands to the Holy Land, to loſe their Lives, and 
to lcave their Dominions, in the mean time, expdſ. 
ed to themſclves and their Complices. They have 
| belides kept Learning and Knowledge among them: 

ſelves, ſtifling the light of the Goſpel, crying duwn 

Moral virtues as ſplendid fins, defacing human po. 

lcy, deſtroying the purity of the Chriſtian faith and 
profeſſion, and all that was virtuous, prudent, re. 

zular and orderly upon earth; fo that whoever 

would do good, and good men ſervice, get himſelf 

immortal honour in this life, and eternal glory in 

the next, would reſtore the good policy (I had al. 

moſt ſaid, with my Author Livy, the ſanctity too) 

of the Heathens, with all their valour, and other 

glorious endowments ; 1 ſay, whoever would do 

this, muſt make himſelf powerful enough to ex: 

tirpate this curſed and apoſtate race out of the 

world; and that you may ſee this is lawful as well a 
neceſſary, 1 ſhall ſay but one word of their calling 

and original, and then leave this ſubject. The 

word Clergy is a term wholly unknown to the Scrip- 

| tures, otherwiſe than in this ſenſe; a peculiar Peo: 

ple or God's lot, uſed often for the whole Jewilt 

Nation, who are likewiſe called a Kingdom of Priels 

in ſome places. In the New Teſtament, the word 
bn Cleros is taken for the true Believers, who are all 
5 cCalled the Elect, and often the Church: which ö 
the Aſſembly of the faithful met together, as 
ceaſily ſeen by reading the beginning of moſt of dt 
Paul's Epiſtles, where writing to the Church d 

; 0 Churches 
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Churches, he uſually explains himſelf, „ To all tie 
\ Saints in Chriſt; ſometimes, To all who have ob- 
rained like faith with” us; ſometimes, To all who 
in all 9 call upon the Name of the Lord Jeſus, 
&c.” by which it appears, that neither the word 
Church or Clergy was in thoſe days ever appro- 

riated to the Paſtors or Elders of the flock; but 
did ſignify indiffcrently all the people aſſembled to- 
gether; „ which is likewiſe the literal conſtruction of 
the word Ecclcſia, which is an aſſembly or meet- 
| ing. In theſe Congregations or Churches was per- 
| formed their Ordination, which properly fignifes no 
more than a decree of fuch Aſſembiy; but iy par- 
ticularly uſed for an Election of apy into the Mi— 
| niſtry, The manner was this, ſometimes the Apoſ- 
tles themſelves in their Perigrinations, and ſome- 
times any other eminent Member cf the Church, 
did propoſe to the Society (upon vacancy, or other: 


| neceſſity of a Paſtor, Elder, or Deacon) ſome good | 
Holy man to be Elected, which perſon, if he- had ; 
parts Or gifts, ſuch as the Church could edity by, i | 
was choſen by the lifting up of hands, that is, by 3M 
ſuffrage, and oftentimes hands were laid upon him, . 
and Prayer made for him. Thele men, lo ſet apart, i pf 
did not pretend to any conlecration, or ſacredneſs, i 


more than they had before, much leis to become a = 


diſtinct thing from the reſt of mankind, as if they. | 
bad been metamorphoſ d, but did attend to per- 5 
form the ſeveral functions of their calling. as pro- 4 
| pheſying ; that is, Preaching the Goſpel, viſiting 1 
che ſick, &c. and never inte rmitted the ordinary bu⸗ md 
I fines of their Trade or Profeſſion, unleſs their TH 


ö Church or Congregation was very numcerous, in 

E which cale they were maintained by alms or con- 

| tribution, which was laid aſide by every member, 
and co! lected the firit day of the week by the Dea- 
| cons. This was ſaid ro be given to the Church, 
1 and was employed by ſuffrage of the whole FO ek 5 
J live Body to the poor, and to other incidencies; ſo — 
r „ r ; 
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far was it from Sacrilege in thoſe days to employ 
Church goods to Lay uſes. From theſe words, 
Church, Clergy, Ordination, Paſtor, (which laſt hath 
been tranſlated of late years Biſhop) you ſee what 
concluſions theſe men have deduced, and how im- 
menſe a ſtructure they have raiſed upon ſo little 
foundation, and how eaſily it will fall to the ground, 
when God ſhall inſpire Chriſtian Princes and States 
to redeem his truths, and his poor enſlaved Mem. 
bers out of their Clutches, to bring back again into 
the world the true original Chriſtian faith, with the 
_ Apoſtolical Churches, Paſtors, and Ordination, ſo 
_ conſiſtent with moral virtue and integrity, ſo help- 
ful and conducing to the beſt and moſt prudent 
Policy, ſo fitted for obedience to Magiſtracy and 
Government, all which the world hath for many 
years been deprived of, by the execrable and innate 
ill quality which is inſeparable from Prieſtcraft, and 
the conjuration or ſpell of their new invented ordi- 
nation; by which they cry with the Poet, / 


Jam furor humanum noſtro de pectore ſenſum 
Expulit & totum ſpirant præcordia Phœbum; 


which makes them ſo Sacred and Holy, that they 
have nothing of integrity, or indeed of humanity, 
left in them. I hope I ſhall not be thought im- 
pious any longer upon this point; I mean, for vin- 
dicating Chriſtian Religion from the aſſaults of theſe 
men, who having the confidence to believe, or al 
leaſt profeſs themſelves the only inſtruments which 
God hath choſen, or can chooſe, to teach and re- 
form the world (thouzh they have neither Moral 

_ virtues, nor Natural parts equal to other men for 
the moſt part) have by this pretence prevailed |0 
far upon the common ſort of people, and upon ſome 
too of a better quality, chat they are perſuaded thell 
ſalvation or eternal damnation depends upon bellen 
ing or not believing what they ſay. 1 would " 
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be underſtood to diſſuade any from honouring the 


true Apoſtolical Teachers, when they ſhall be re- 
ſtabliſned amongſt us, or from . them (even 
of right, and not of alms or courteſy) ſuch emolu- 
ments as may enable them chearfully to perform 
the duties of their charge, to provide for their Chil- 
dren, and even to uſe hoſpitality as they are com- 


manded by St. Paul. But this I will propheſy be- 


fore I conclude, that if Princes ſhall periorm this 
+ buſineſs by halves, and leave any root of this Cler- 


y or Prieſtcraft, as it now is, in the ground; or 
if that famous reformer fled ſome years ſince out of 
Picardy to Geneva, who is of fo great renown for 
learning and parts, and who promiſes us ſo perfect 
a reformation, ſhall not in his model wholly extir- 
pate this fort of men, then I fay I mutt foretel, that 


as well the Magiltrate as this Workman, will find 


themſelves deceived in their expectation, and that 
the leaſt fibra of this plant will over-run again the 


whole Vineyard of the Lord, and turn to a diffuſive 


Papacy in every Dioceſe, perhaps i in every Pariſn: 
So that God in his mercy inſpire them to cut out 


the core of the ulcer, and the bag of this impoſtume, 
that it may never ranckle or feſter any more, nor 


break out hereafter, to diffuſe new corruption and 
and puttefaction through the body of Chriſt, which 
is his Holy Church, nor to vitiate and infect the 


good order and true policy of Government. 


II come now to the laſt branch of my charge, 
which is, that I teach Princes villainy, and how to 


enſlave and oppreſs their Subjects, in which accuſa- 
tion I am dealt with as poor Agnollo Canini was, 
who, as they report, being a very learned PraCtiſer 
of the Laws, and left the only man of this profeſ- 

lion (one Autumn) in our City, the reſt of the Ad- 


vocates being fled into the Country for fear of a - 
_ contagious Diſeaſe which then reigned, was com- 
manded by our Judges to aſſiſt with his Countel 


both parties, and to draw Pieas as well for the De- 
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fendant as the Plaintiff, elſe the Court of Juſtice 
muſt have been ſhut up. In the ſame manner my 
accuſers handle me, and make me firſt exhort and 

teach Subjects to throw off their Princes, and then 
to inſtruct Monarchs how to enſlave and oppreſs 
them; but I did not expect ſuch ingratitude from 
mine own Citizens, or to be ſerved as Moſes was, 
when he was upbraided for killing the Egyptian, by 
= of his own people, for whoſe ſake he had done 
it; whereas he believed they would have underſtood 
| by that action, that he was the perſon whom God 

intended to make uſe of in delivering them from 


the horrid flavery they were then under. If any 


man will read over my Book of the Prince with im- 
partiality and ordinary charity, he will eaſily per- 
ceive, that it is not my intention therein to recom- 
mend that Government, or thoſe men there deſcrib- 
ed to the world; much leſs to teach them to tram 
ple upon good men, and all that is ſacred and vener- 
able upon earth, Laws, Religion, Honeſty, and 
what not; if I have been a little too punctual in 
deſigning theſe Monſters, and drawn them to the 
life in all their lineaments and colours, I hope 
mankind will know them, the better to avoid them, 
my Treatiſe being both a Satire againſt them, and 
a true Character of them; I ſpeak nothing of great 


and honourable Princes, as the Kings of France, 


England, and others, who have the States and 
Orders of their Kingdoms with excellent Laws and 
Conſtitutions to found and maintain their Govern- 
ment, and who reign over the hearts as well as the 
Perſons of their ſubjects ; I treat only of thoſe ver- 
min bred out of the corruption of our own ſmall 
Commonwealths and Cities, or engendered by the 
ill blaſts that come from Rome, Olivaretto da 


Fermo, Borgia, the Baglioni, the Bectivoglii, and 
a hundred others; who having had neither right 


nor honourable means to bring them to their power, 


ule 1 it with more violence, rapine, and cruelty upon 
the 
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the poor people, than thoſe other renowned Princes 
ſhew to the Boars, the Wolves, the Foxes, and other 
ſavage beaſts which are the objects of their chaſe 
and hunting. Whoſoever in his Empire over men 
is tied to no other rules than thoſe of his own will 


and luſt, muſt either be a Saint to moderate his 


| paſſions, or elle a very Devil incarnate; or if he be 


3 neither of theſe, both his life and reign are like to 


be very ſhort; for whoſoever takes upon him ſo 


execrable an employment as to rule men againſt the 
Laws of nature and of reaſon, muſt turn all toply- 


| turvy, and never ſtick at any thing, for if once he 


halt, he will fall and never riſe again. I hope 


after this I need ſay little to juſtify myſelf from the 


calumny of adviſing theſe Monſters to break their 


faith, ſince to keep it is to loſe their Empire, faith- 5 


* fulneſs and ſincerity being their mortal enemies. 
Ugucceone della Faggivola to one who upbraided 


him, that he never employ ed honeſt men, anſwered, 
« Honeſt men will cut my throat, let the King uſe 
honeſt men,” meaning the King of Naples, who 
was eſtabliſhed in his Throne, and had right to it. 


But that 1 may have occaſion to juſtif myſelf againſt 


a little more than I am accuſed of, I will confeſs, 
that in a work where I delired to be a little more 


ſerious than I was in this Book of the Prince, I did 


. affirm, that in what way ſoever men defended their 


Country, whether by breaking or keeping their faith, 


it was ever well defended, "wot meaning 1n a frict | 


moral ſenſe, or point of honour, but explaining my- 


ſelf that de facto the infamy of the breach of. word 


would quickly be forgotten and pardoned by the 


EF world, which is very true : nay, what if I had ſaid 
that nood ſucceſs in any enterprize (a far leſs conſi- 
| Cderation than Piety to our Country) would have 
cancelled the blame of ſuch perfidy as Cæſar (whom 


1 compare to Caraline) uſed towards his Fellow- 


Citizens, not only not deteſted by poſterity, but 


even crowned with renown and immortal fame; 
5 AQ 3 inſo- 
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well in this Book, as in all my other Writings, My 
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7” inſomuch as Princes to this day (as I have obſerved 


elſewhere) think it an honour to be compared to 


him, and the higheft pitch of veneration their flat- 
terers can arrive at, is to call them by the name of 


one who violated his faith, and enflaved his Country. 


I hope that in ſhewing as well theſe Tyrants as the 
poor people who are forced to live under them, 
their danger, that is, by laying before the former, the 


helliſh and precipitous courles they mult uſe to 


maintain their power, by repreſenting to the latter 


what they muſt ſuffer, 1 may be inſtrumental, firſt, 


to deter private Citizens from attempting upon the 
liberties of their Country; or if they have done = 
to make them lay down their ill gotten authority; | 
and then to warn the reſt of the Nobility and peo- 
ple from theſe factions and malignancies in their 
ſeveral Commonwealths and Governments, which 
might give hope and opportunity to thoſe who are 
ambitious amongſt them, to aſpire to an Empire 
over them. However it prove, I hope l am no 


more to be blamed for my attempt, than that ex- 


cellent Phyſician of our Nation is, who hath lately 
taken ſo much pains to compoſe an excellent Trea- 
tile, of that foul Diſeaſe which was, not Jong ſince, 
brought from the new world into theſe parts; 
wherein though he be forced to uſe ſuch expreſſions 


as are almoſt able to nauſeate his Readers, and talk 


of ſuch Ulcers, Boils, Nodes, Blotches, Cankers, 


&c. that are ſcarce fit to be repeated, eſpecially 


when he handles the cauſes of thoſe effects, yet be 
did not intend to teach or exhort men to get this 
Diſeaſe; much leſs did he bring this lamentable 
infirmity into the world, but deſcribes it faithfully 


as it is, to the end men may be bettered, and avoid 


the being infected with it, and may diſcern and 
cure it, whenever their incontinence and folly ſhall 
procure it them. I ſhall ſay no more in this matter; 


bur to conclude all make a proteſtation, that 28 


only 
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only ſcope and deſign is to promote the incereſt and 


welfare of mankind, and the peace and quiet of the 
world, both which, I am fo vain as to believe, 


would be better obtained and provided for, if the 


principles I lay down were followed and obſerved by _ 
Princes and People, than they are like to be by 
thoſe Maxims which are in this Age moſt in vogue. 
For mylelf, I ſhall only {ay (and call you all ro 
' witneſs for the truth of it) that as by my Birth lam 
a Gentleman, and of a Family which hath had many 
Gonfaloniers of Juſtice in it ; ſo I have been uſed 
| in many employments of great truſt, both in our 
| City and abroad, and at this hour I am not in my 
| Eſtate one penny the better for them all, nor ſhould 
1 have been, although I had never ſuffered any 
| loſſes by the ſeizure of my Eſtate in the year 1331. 
For my carriage, it hath ever been void of faction 
| and contention ; I never had any prejudice againſt 
the Houle of Medici, but honoured the perſons of 
all thoſe of that Family whom I knew, and the 
memory of ſuch of them as lived before me, whom 
I acknowledge to have been excellent Patriots and 
Pillars of our City and Commonwealth. During 
the turbulent times of Piero, and after his expulſion 
out of Florence, though my employ ments were 
but Miniſterial, my advice was aſked in many grave 
matters, which I ever delivered with impartiality 
and indifference, not eſpouſing the heady opinions 
of any, much leſs their paſſions and animoſities; I 
never ſided with any Party further than that the 
Duty of my charge obliged me to ſerve the prevail- 
| Ing Party, when poſſeſſed of the Government of our 
City; this I ſpeak for thoſe changes which hap- 
pened between the flight of the ſaid Piero de Me- 
dici, and the horrid Paricide committed by Clement 
VII. upon his indulgent Mother, joining with his 
greateſt enemies, and t uniting himſelf with thole who 
had uſed the moſt tranſcendent inſolence to his own 
perſon, and the higheſt violence and fury the Sun 
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ever ſaw to his poor Courtiers and Subjects, that ſo 


accompanied he might ſheath his Sword in the 
bowels of his own deſolate Country. At that time, 


and during that whole Siege, I muſt confeſs 1 did 
break the confines of my Ncurrality, and not only 


acted as | was commanded barcly, but rouzed my- 


ſelf, and ftirred up others, haranguing (in the 
Streets and places of the City) the People to defend 
with the laſt drop of blood, the Walls of their 


Country, and the Liberty of their Government; 
taking very hazardous Journies to Feruccio, and 
then into the Mugello and other parts, to bring in 


Succours and Proviſions. to our languiſhing City 4 


and acting as a Soldier (which was a new profeſſion 
to me) at the age of above ſixty, when others are 
diſpenſed from it. For all which, I had fo entire a 
ſatisfaction in my mind and conſcience, that I am 
perſuaded this cordial made me able to ſupport the 
ſufferings which befel me after our Cataſtrophe, 
and to rejoice in them ſo far, that all the malice and 
cruelty of our enemies could never draw one word 


from me unſuitable to the honour I thought I merit- 


ed, and did in ſome fort enjoy, for being inſtru— 
mental to defend (as long as it was poſſible) our 


Altars ard our Hearths, But all that 1 have un- 


dergone, hath been abundantly recompenced to me 
by the favour and courteſy of the moſt excellent 
Signior Coſimo, who hath been pleaſed to offer me 
all the preferments the greateſt ambition could 
afpire to, which I did not refuſe out of any ſcruple 
to ſerve ſo incomparable a Prince, whoſe early years 
manifeſt ſo much Courage, Humanity, and Pru- 
dence, and io Fatherly a care of the public good, 
but becauſe | was very deſirous not to accept of 2 
charge which I was not able to perform, my years 
and Tofirmities having now brought me to a condi- 
tion in which I am fitter to live in a Cloyſter than a 
Palace, and made me good for nothing but to talk 
of paſt times, the common vice of old Age: So 


that | 
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that I did not think it juſt or grateful to reward 
| this excellent perſon ſo ill for his kindneſs, as to 
give him a uſeleſs Servant, and to fill up the place 
of a far better. This is all I think fit to ſay of this 


matter, I chuſe to addreſs it to you, Zenobio, for 


the conſtant friendſhip I have ever entertained with 


you, and formerly with your deceaſed Father, the 


companion of my Studies, and: ornament of our 
City, And ſo I bid you farewell. 


| The firſt of April, 1537. 


To this Vindication of Machiavel, it has been 
' thought neceſſary to ſubjoin the following ſatiſ- | 
factory account of its Writer (which we have 
received ſince the Impreſſion) extracted from a 
letter written by the right Reverend and moſt 
learned Biſhop of Glouceſter, and communicated _ 
by a Gentleman equally eminent for elegance 


and humanity, j 


E anecdote you inquire after I preſume is 


1 this, and is at your Friend's ſervice, 

| There is at the end of the Engliſh tranſlation of 
| Machiavel's works, printed in Folio, 1680, a tranſ- 
lation of a pretended Letter of Machiavel, to Zeno- 


| bius Buondelmontius, in vindication of himſelf and 
| his Writings, I believe it has been generally under- 
| ſtood to be a feigned thing, and has by ſome been 
| given to Nevil, he who wrote, if I be not miſtaken, 


| the Plato Redivivus. But, many years ago a num- 
ber of the famous Marquis of Wharton's papers 


| [the Father of the Duke} were put into my hands. 


Amongſt theſe was the preſs-copy (as appeared by 
| the Printer's marks, where every page of the 


| printed Le ter begun and ended) of this remarkable _ 


Letter, in the Marquis's hand-writing, as I took it 


to be, compared with other papers of his. The 


perſon 
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perſon who intruſted me with theſe papers, and 
who, I underſtood, had given them to me, called 
them back out of my hands.—This anecdote 1 
' communicated to the late Speaker: and at his 
deſire wrote down the ſubſtance of what J here tel 
you, in his Book of the above Edition. | 


1 am, dear Sir, | 
With the crueſt regard. and | affeQion, 85 
"Pais moſt faithful, „„ 
Aſſured Friend and hu mble Ser vant, 
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| N B. The numerical letters . to the volumes, the 
| i _ figures: to the pages. 


101677 Neri; his villainous behaviour i in a time of 


public diſtreſs, i. 113. 


Ariaivoi Donato, his character, i bo 220—he wks all his i 1 
tereſt in order to procure the recal of the exiles, 221— 8 


is banithed himſelf, ibid. 
Acciaivoli, Agnolo, has a particular quarrel with the family 


of the Medici on a lady's account, it. 25 flies to Na- 


ples, 38 writes a letter to Pietro de Medici from Na- 
ples to ſee how he ſtands affected, 30 — finding he muſt 
expect no favour at Florence, he removes to Rome, 40 — 
almoſt accompliſhes the ruin of Pietro's credit there, 
ibid. —his deſigns are deſeated by him, ibid. being de- 
tired by Pietro to meet him at Cafaggiolo, he has a long 
conference with him there, ibid. 3 
Acbmet, a baſhaw in the ſervice of Mahomet, makes an un- 
expected aſſault at Otranto, ii. 122 - takes and plunders 
it, ibid. — puts all the inhabitants to the ſword, 123— 
fortifies both the town and the harbour as ſtrongly as he 
can, ibid. —ſcours the whole country round, and « com- 
mits terrible depredations, ibid. 


Adda river, the Venetians defeated by the F rench 1 near . 


iv. 143. 


Adiman, Antonio, the head of a e at | IO i. 147— | 
comwunicates the deſigns of his party to ſome of his 


friends at Siena, in hopes of their aſſiſtance, ibid. —ac- 


qyuaints them with the names of the principal perſons 
engaged in the conſpiracy, ibid. —afſures them that the 
whole city is diſpoſed to ſhake off their yoke, ibid, —is 


ſent for by the Duke of Athens, ibid. —relying upon the 
number and (wppore of his accomplices, he boldly makes 


his 
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ts appearance, ibid.—is ſent to priſon, 148—is knighted 
by the duke, 150. 

Arens, builds new cities in the country of which he — 

poſſeſſion, iii. 3. 

Agapetus, pope, ſolicits Otho the Saxon to deliver his coun. 

try from the tyranny of the Berengaris, i. 29—18 re-efta- 

dliſhed in his former dignity, ibid. 

Ageſilaus, the Spartan, having taken Gas of the Pinkie 
cauſes them to be {tripped naked, and ſhewn to his fol 
diers, that they may, ſeeing the delicacy of their bodies, 
deſpiſe them, iv. 146. 

| Aris king of Sparta, i is killed tees he can accompliſh his 

deſign as a legiſlator, iv. 42. ; 
Agrarian Law, the tumults and diſorders occaſioned at 
Rome by it, lit. 126. 

Auto, John, an Engliſh commander of very great reputs 
tion, who had been many years in the ſervice of the pope, 
and other Italian princes, is taken by the Florentine 

inte their pay, i. 206. 
Alans, the, make themſelves * of Spain, i. 6. 
| Alor ic, choſen king by the Viſigoths, i. 5—invades the em- 
pire at the head of them, ibid. —facks Rome, and over- 
runs all Italy, ibid. 
Mlarms, falſe ones in the heat of an action often attendal 

r with important conſequences, iv. 134. 

| Alberic, duke of Tuſcany, choſen by the Romans for thei 

general, i. 28—preſerves their city by his valour from the 

fury of the Sarazens, ibid. 
 Alterti, family of, recalled from exile, i. 8 
Alberti, ande, his character, i. 209—he detaches himſelf 
from the plebeians, in conſequence of his patriotic prin- 
Ciples, ibid, —excites much envy among his fellow-citi- 
zens by the ſplendor and magnificence of himſelf and his 
family, 213—1s ſent into baniſhment, 214—his ſpeech! to 
is fellow-citizens before his departure, ibid. | 
 Albizi, Pietro degli, à ſingular ftory of him, i. 204. 
: Albizi, Rinaldo degli, entertains ſome hopes of becoming the 
ſole governor of the republic of Florence, by the meiit a 
of his own ſervices, and the reputation of his father, i 
238—makes a Jong ſpeech to the ſigniory, ibid, —raiſes 
| the ſpirits of the citizens by his exhortations, 230 a0. 
viſes a continuance of the war, 241—his ſpeech is much 
plauded, and his advice approved by every body, 242” 
he is deputed to wait on Giovanni de Medici, to ti) if 


be can make any impreſſions upon bim, ibid —uſcs : 
md”, 823 


K. . 
the arguments he can think of to perſuade him to join 
the patriotic party, ibid.—perceiving him continue in- 
flexible, he reſolves to turn Martino, one of the chancel- 
lors, out of his office, 245—appointed to conduct the 
expedition againſt the rebellious Volterrans, 255 — pro- 
motes a war with Lucca, 257 —is appointed one of the 
commiſſioners to ſuperintend the military operations a- 
gainſt the Luccheſe, 262 is accuſed of carrying on the 
war in a manner tending entirely to his on private ad- 
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vantage, 266 — takes poſt, full of rage and indignation | kj 
againlt the magiſtrates, and, without waiting for their / 
leave, returns to Florence, ibid, —prefents himſelf before 4 
the Council of J'en, ibid. —his ſpeech to them, ibid. 
they endeavour to appeaſe his refentment as much as 1 
they can, but give the farther care of the Luccheſe ex- |. 
edition to another perſon, 267 —he becomes head of the it 
faction againſt Coſimo de Medici, 278—by endea- j* 


world, he goes a pilgrimage to the holy ſepulchre, to pre- 

_ pare himſelf for a better, 361—dies ſoon after his return 
from thence, ſuddenly at dinner, whilſt he is celebrating 
the marriage of one of his daughters, ibid. 

Alboin, king of the Lombards, invited by the diſgraced 

| Narſetes to invade Italy, i. 17 —leaves Pannonia to the 
Huns, 18 — marches into Italy, ibid. — makes himſelf. 
maſter of ſeveral parts of it, ibid. makes a magnificent 
| banquet at Verona, ibid.—gets drunk at it, and, filling 
the ſkull of Cunomund with wine, cauſes it to be pre- 
ſented to Roſamond his queen, ibid. his brutal ſpeech 
in her hearing with regard to her father, ibid. 

Alabiades, his orders when the Spartans laid ſiege to Athens, 
8 n T0 

Alexander III. pope, complains to the emperor Frederick 

| Barbarofla of the uſurpation of the cardinal of St, Cle- 
ment, i. 38—is cited to appear perſonally before him, 
with the anti-pope, 39—difiatisfied with this citation, 
and perceiving the emperor diſpoſed to favour his adver- 
ſaty, he immediately excommunicates him, and flies for 


| 
| N 


. DT 
refuge to Philip king of France, ibid. is encouraged ig 
return home toRome, ibid.—retires to Puglia on the ap- 

proach of Frederick, 40 receives at Puſculum amhz{. 

ſadors from Henry II. king of England, who make the 
appearance before him in order to exculpate their maſter 
from the murder of Thomas a Becket, ibid. — ſends tuo 
cardinals to England to enquire into the truth of the 
matter, ibid. reduces Henry to the neceſſity of making 
ignominious ſubmiſſions, 40 —has not power enough, 
however, though formidable to foreign princes, to ren. 
der himſelf obeyed at home, 41—cannot prevail on the 
Romans to let him reſide in their city, ibid. —recciye; 
ſubmiſſions from Frederick at Venice, ibid.—is recqn. 
ciled to him, ibid. —obliges him to give up all the autho. 
rity he has in Rome, ibid, —infiſts upon his including 

William king of Sicily and Puglia in the agreement, 42 

Alexander VI. pope, reſtores the church to its former ſplen- 

„„ ) 88 

Alexander of pirus, a ſtratagem of his practiſed againſt the 
Illyrians, executed agreeably to his wiſhes, iv. 202. 

Alexander the Great, adviſed by Dinocrates the architect to 

build a city upon Mount Athos, iii. 5—aſks him how 
the inhabitants are to be furniſhed with proviſions there, 

ibid. —Jaughs at his reply, 1bid.,—leaves the mountain 
where it was, ibid.,—builds Alexandria, ibid. —the me. 
thod which he took to ſecure Thrace when he was upon 
his march into Aſia, iv. 214. C a > 

Alidaſſi, Taddeo, ſtripped of the city of Imola by the duke of 

Milan, it. 48. 3 rn 

Alliance, whether that made with a prince or common- 

wealth is moſt to be confided in, iii. 194 

 Allum, a mine of it diſcovered near the city of Volterra, 

Aumachild, a young lord, drawn by a ſtraragem to live with 

__ Roſamond the wife of Alboin, inſtead of one of her uo. 

men, with whom he has an amour, i. 18—on the di- 
covery of his miſtake he is ſufficiently ſtimulated by her 
to murder his maſter, 19—flies with her to Longinus, 
ibid. receives a cup cf poiſon from Roſamond, ibid.— 

_ diſcovers what ſhe had given him when he had drank . 

bout half of it, ibid. forces her to drink the reſt, ibid, 
—dies with her in a few hours afterwards, ibi. 

Alphonſo, king of Arragon, takes meaſures to make himſelf 

ſovereign of Sicily, i. 303 - makes a ſudden deſcent up- 
on the coaſt of Naples, ibid. — is received there by Fo 


\ 


i 
duke of Seſſa, and takes the forces of other princes into 


his pay, ibid. orders his fleet to make an attack upon 
Gaieta, ibid. —hearing that the Genoeſe are making an 


- armament againſt him, he thinks proper to reinforce his 


own navy with a reſolution to frighten them, 304 - he 
is defeated, taken, and ſent priſoner to the duke of Mi- 
lan, ibid. —his interview with Philip, ibid. —invades the- 
Florentines, 394—retreats out of Tuſcany after having 
loſt many of his men, 395—makes a confederacy with 


the Venetians, 417 —accedes to the peace betwixt the 
duke of Milan, the Venetians, the Florentines, and other 
| ſlates, 434 — encourages Glacops Piccinino to create 
new diſturbances, ibid. —invades the Genoele, 439= 


dies, 440. 


Alto Paſcio, a ccntiderable viftory gained over Ramondo da 
Cordona, the Florentine general, near 55 Place, by 9 


truccio Caſtracaris of Lucca, i. 126. 5 

Amalaſonta, queen of the Oſtro-Gotbs, K to the go- 

vernment of Italy, by the death of her ſon Athalric, i. 
14—is betrayed, and put to death, by Therdate, a miniſ- 
tet whom ſhe had employed to alt her, ibid. 


Anbuſcades, how to diſcover them upon a march, iv. . 5 


Ammoniti, citizen of Florence e to fill the ma- 
giſtracy, ſo called, i. 167. 


Andaric, king of the Zepidi, is reduced to a fort of fubjec- 5 


tion by Attila, king of the Huns, i. 7. 


Andria, count di, ſent by Robert king of Naples to com- 
mand the Florentines on their applying to him for an- 


other general, i. 120 —his bad conduct, added to the 
impatient temper of the Florentines, occaſions the city 
to divide again, ibid. —he is driven out of it, ibid. 


| Angelo, Giovanni Maria, ſon of Giovanni Galeazzo, killed 8 


by the people of Milan, i. 3 
Ang biari, remarkable battle of, i. 350. 


Anghiari, a caſtle at the foot of the mountains which part . 
the vale of Tevere from that of Chiano, about four. 


miles from the bourg of St. Sepulchro, i 1. 357. 


 Anghiari, Baldaccio d, general of the Florentine foot, an able 
And experienced commander, is inhumanly aſſaſſinated 


by Bartolomeo Orlandini, i. 380. 


Anꝛgli, the, a German nation, called in by the Britons to 


aſſiſt them, i. 6—undertake to defend them, ibid, —be- 


have, for ſome time, like faithful allies, ibid—drive them 
aſterwards out of the iſland, take poſſeſſion of it them 


ſelves, and give it the name of England, ibid, 
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25 N D 2 X. 1 
ne the widow of Baldaccio d Anghiari, being de. 
prived both of her hufband and her child, reſolves to 

have no farther commerce with the world, i. 380—hay. 

ing converted her houſe into a ſort of convent, ſhe ſhuts 
herſelf up in it with ſeveral other ladies of noble families, 
and there ſpends the reſt of her days in acts of piety and 

_ devotion, immortalizing her memory by endowing and 
calling the convent after her own name, ibid. 

Anthony, Mark, a ſtratagem of his, while he is retreating 

out of Parthia, ſucceſsful, iv. 169 — his army again the 
Parthians reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs in conſequence 

of the activity of their horſe, iv. 63. : 

Antiochus, rendered ſuſpicious of Hannibal who had taken 

refuge with him, by the artful behaviour of the Roman 

_ ambaſſadors, iv. 198. | 

Anziani, twelve citizens of F lorence choſen annually with : 

than title, i; 87. 


Apoſtolic Notary, his office deſeribed, i. 344. 


Aguila, city of, rebels againſt the king of Naples, ii ii. 148— | 

the occaſion of the rebellion explained, ibid. 

Aquileia, a city in Italy, inveſted by Attila, king of the 

_ Hung, i. 7—taken by him, and demoliſhed, ibid. 1 

 Arcadius, ſon of Theodoſius, heir to his father's crown, 
but not to his valour, or to his good fortune, i. 4. | 

Arcolano, a citizen of Volterra, forms a deſign to depoſe 
Giuſto, another citizen, and to deliver up the city into 
the hands of the Florentines, i. 256—goes with his party 

to the palace where Giuſto reſides, ibid. —-draws him 

artfully out of his apartment into an inner room, ibid. — 

murders him, and throws his body out of the window, 
ibid. 

Argirapalo, a Grecian by birth, ad the greateſt ſcholar of 
the age, firſt brought to Florecice to inſtru the youth 
there in the Greek tongue, and other uſeful erudition, 
by Coſimo de Medici, ii. 15. 

Arioviſtus, defeated in Gaul by Julius Cæſar, in conſe- 
quence of his attachment to religious cuſtoms, iv. 141. 

Ariſtolphus, king of the Lombards, ſeizes upon Ravennz, 

eontrary to expreſs agreement, and makes war upon the 

pope Gregory III. i. 23—is obliged, at his interceſſion, 

do accept of the terms granted him by the French, 24 

promiſes to reſtore all the towns he had taken from the 

church, ibid.—refuſes to perform his engagement, on the 
return of Pepin's army to France, ibid, —torces the oa 
| by 


N 
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1 by that refuſal, to make a ſecond application to Pepin, 
ibid. — dies, 25. FFFRRk᷑f ro 
Afrming, the ancient and modern way of, compared, iv. 56. 
Armour, deſcription of that uſed by the ancients, iv. 53— 
the armour of the Greeks not ſo heavy as that of the 
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Romans, ibid. „ e 8 
Amy, methods propoſed for the raiſing a new one, iv. 41 
the uſe of part of the Roman, and part of the Grecian 
arms and armout recommended, 100 — a method of 
drawing up an army propoſed for imitation, 1Q2—a de- 
| ſcription of a battle, 109 - the general exerciſe of an army 
pointed out, 119—precautions and artifices to be attend. 
ed to in drawing up an army for battle, in the action, 
and after it is over, 128—how an army eught to be 
dran up in order to march through an enemy's coun- 
try, 150 —how to reduce an army into order of battle 
immediately, and to form itſelf in ſuch a manner that it 
may be able to defend itſelf on any fide in caſe of a ſud- 
den attack, 154—concerning orders to be given by word 
of mouth, by beat of drum, or by ſound of trumpet, 
157 —of pioneers and proviſions neceſſary for an army, 
158—no women or gaming allowed in the armies of the 
Ancients, 189—their method of decamping, ibid.— 
| healthful ſituations choſen by them where they could 
neither be ſurrounded by the enemy, nor cut off from 
: ee, i90—what number of men are ſufficient to 
fight an enemy, 193= what means ſome generals have 
uſed to get clear of the enemy, 199—how to make a 
prince become ſuſpicious of his counſellors and confi- 
dants, and to divide his forces, 198 —how to ſuppreſs 
mutiny and diſcord in an army, 199— care to be taken 
not to drive an enemy to deſpair, 203—ſeveral artifices 
allowable to decoy and over-reach an enemy, ibid—how 
to gain the affections of the people, 204 - the carrying 
on of a war ia winter condemned, 305. 
Arozzo, the commotions there produce a reformation in 
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Artillery, what account is to be made of it at preſent, iii. 271 
Hum, to revenge himſelf on Lucumo for having debauch- 
ed his ſiſter at Cluſium, one of the principal cities of 
Etruris, has recourſe to the Gauls far aſſiſtance, iii. 34 
|  —encourages them to lay ſiege to Cluſium, ivid. 
Aſdrubal, the Carthaginian general, defeated by the a, 
rior generalſhip of Scipio, iv. 130—-by what means 
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got clear of 1 4. Nero when he had ſurrounded bick 
in Spain, iv. 197. : 
| Aſtorre, ſon of Galeatto, lord of Faenza, taken by the F 1o- 
rentines under their „ on the murder of his 
Father, . 1566. 
Ataulph, ſucceeds Alaric, i. 5—marries Placidia, ſiſter to 
the emperors, ibid. —promiſes them, in conſequence f 
that alliance, to march with an army to the relief of Gaul 
and Spain, then much harraſſed by the incurſions of the 
Vandals, Burgundians, Alans, and Franks, ibid, 
Aubalric, grandſon of 'Theodoric, dies ſoon after his inhe- 
ritance of the kingdom, 1. 14. | 
Athens, city of, founded under ithe authority of Theſrus, 
and by people who had before been ſcattered and diſperſed : 
at a diſtance from each other, iii. 2. | 
- Attenduli Micheletto, made general of the F lorentine league, 
Auf king of the Have having rid himſelf of all partner- 
| ſhip in the government, by the murder of ais brother 
Bleda, becomes very powerful, i. reduces Andaric, 
kling of the Zepidi, and Velamir, king of the Oftro- 
| Goths, to a ſort of ſubmiſſion to him, ibid.—inveſts A- 
quileia, ibid. continues before it two years without be- 
ing moleſted, ibid. —lays waſte the country during the 
ſiege, and diſperſes the inhabitants, ibid. —the difperſion 
of them gives rife to the city of Venice, ibid. after hav- 
ing taken and demoliſhed Aquileia, he advances to Rome, 
Ibid.—ſpares it out of reverenceto the pope, ibid.—with- 
draws, at his interceſſion, out of Italy into Auſtria, ibid. 
dies there, ibi. 
Attilius, the Roman conſul, a vigorous proceeding of his to 
| ſtop the flight of ſome of his troops, iv. 136. 
Auuguſtulus, ſon of Oreſtes, the empire of Rome, by intrigue 
and underhand praciees, falls into their hands, i. Jo. 
the former makes his eſcape from the battle of Pavia, 1 in 
which the latter is killed, ibid. e 
: Auguſtus, the emperor, more PERRY to eſtabliſh: and i in- 
creaſe his power, than to promote the public good, iv. 
27 —ddiſarms the Roman people, and keeps the ſame ar- 
miies continually on foot upon the confines of the en- 
pire, ibid, not thinking thoſe ſufficient to keep the ſenate 
and people in due due, he raiſes other forces called oli 
torian Bands, 28. x 
[og lng refleions ont the employment of them, ii. 301 
4 1.08 
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Avignon, part of 1 queen of Naples patrimony, given 
by her to the church, i. 64. 
Avitus, choſen by the Romans on the death of Maximus 
for their * i. 10. 5 


B. 
alia, the, a temporary council at Florence ſo called, i. 181. 
Bancius, Lucius, of Nola, inclined to favour Hannibal, be- 
comes the firm friend of Marcellus, in conſequence of 
that generai's noble behaviour to him, iv. 224. 
Barbados Niccolo, wiſhing to ſee the ruin of Coſimo de Me- 
dici, leaves no method untried to prevail upon Uzzana 


to join with Rinaldo degli Albizi to drive him out of the = 


city, i. 274. 8 
Barbaraſſa, Frederict, an excellent ſoldier, but of a havghty 
diſpoſition, i. 38—he cannot bear to ſubmit ro the pope, 

ibid. comes to Rome to be crowned, ibid, —returns 
peaceably intoGermany, ibid. comes back again ſpeedi- 
ly to reduce ſome diſobedient towns in Lombardy, ibid. 

receives a complaint from Pope Alexander III. againſt 
an uſurping cardinal, ibid-—cites them both to appear 
perſonally before him, 30 —is excommunicated by Alex- 
ander, ibid. —proſecutes the war in Lombardy, ibid,— 
takes Milan and diſmaniles it, ibid. —occaſions a confe- 
deracy againſt him, ibid. ſets up Guido of Cremona a- 
gainſt the pope, ſuccours the Tuſculans, and defeats the 
Romans, ibid. —marches with his army to beſiege Rome, 

40 - driven away by the plague, he raiſes the ſiege, and 

returns to Germany, ibid. — returns to Italy, 41—is 
threatened with the deſertion of all his clergy and barons, 


if he does not reconcile dimſelf to the church, ibid. —is _ 


forced to make ſubmiſſions to the pope at Venice, ibid. — 
is reconciled to him, but obliged to give up 21] his au- 5 
| thority at Rome, and to let William, king of Sicily and 


Puglia, be included in the agteement, 42 —embarks in 


the expedition to Aſia, ibid. — contracts a diſorder by 
bathing in the Cydnus, a river in Cilicia, and dies, ib. 
Bardi, Aleſſandra de, married to Raphael, the ſon of Ag- 


nolo Acciaivoli, ii. 25 is ill treated both by her hun- 


band and his father, either from ſome miſbehaviour of 
ber own, or their moroſeneſs and ill nature, ibid. —is 
taken by force by one of her relations, pitying her con- 
dition, out of Agnolo's houſe, 26—her fortune adjudged 
to be returned by Coſimo de Medici, ibid. . 
Battalien the three principal ways of drawing up one in 
| 1 order 
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order of batile pare iv. 56—how to make a whole 
battalion face about at a time, $1—how to draw up one 
in ſuch order as to face the enemy on any ſide, 81 —how 
to draw up one with two horns, and another in a hollow _ 
—_— 83—of the baggage and carriages belonging to 
one, 84. 1 9 
Bat. i/ia, * head of the Canneſchi Family, wurdered by 7 
the populace, i. 384. 
Battle, the confidence of ſoldiers rn theaſelves and in their | 
| general, of great ſervice to them in one, iii 453. 95 
Belgrade, a fortreſs in Hungary, beſieged by the Turks, | 
i 6. | 
Beil 1 after baving driven the Vandals out of Africa, : 
and reduced it to its former obedience to the empire, is 
appointed by Juſtinian, the emperor, his commander a- 
gainſt Theodate, i. 14—makes himſelf maſter of Sicily, 5 
ibid. —tranſports himſelf to Italy, ibid. —recoversNaples 
and Rome, 1bid.—befieges Ravenna, and takes Vitiges 
priſoner in it, 15—is recalled by Juſtinian, ibid, —is ſent 
back again into Italy, ibid. —baving but an inconſider- 
able force he rather loſes the reputation. he had before 
acquired than makes any addition to it, ibid.—has the 
mortification to ſee Rome beſieged and taken, as it were, 
| before his face by Totila, king of the Goths, ibid. —ſee- 
ing Rome abandoned he reſolves to attempt ſomething to 
re-eſtabliſh his reputation, ibid.-—taking poſſeſſion of the 
city in its ruinous ſtate, he rebuilds the walls with the 
_ utmoſt expedition, and invites the inhabitants to return 
to it, ibid. —is recalled a ſecond time by Juſtinian, 
ibid. —quits Italy, and leaves ir to the wy of To- 
tila, ibid. 8 
Biella, Giana della, a Florentine patriot, of a noble family, 
encourages a reformation of the city, i. qq—becomes 
odious to the nobility, ibid. is requeſted by the enraged 
popes e to cau le: the execution of thoſe laws which he had 


— 


N ſelf me the 5 of his enemies, and his country 
from the rage of his friends, by giving way to envy, and 
going into à voluntary exile, ibid. 
Beſphegor, an arch- devil, ſent into the world by Sata: and 
obliged ta marry, iv. 245— fete out for it with a train of 
devils in the diſguiſe of ſerean(s,240—ſo0n after his ar al 
upon 
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upon earth be makes a magnificent entry into Florence, 
| ibid. aſſumes the name of Don Roderigo of Caſtile, 
ibid. — takes a very fine houſe in the ſuburbs ofAll Saints, 
ibid. — ſpreads a falſe account of himſelf to conceal his 
real quality, ibid, —convinces the Florentines, by his 
ſplendour, that he is exceeding rich, ibid. —is courted by 
| Ceerat of the nobility, ibid. —makes choice of a beautiful 
_ young lady, ibid. —marries her. ibid. —celebrates his mar- 
riage in the moſt ſuperb and oftentatious manner, ibid,— 


enters into all the pleaſures and follies of the age ſoon 


after his wedding, 247—ſpends vaſt ſums of money to 
make himſelf popular, ibid. —grows ſo paſſionately fond 


al his wife, that he is almoſt diſtracted whenever ſhe 
happens to be indiſpoſed, or diſpleaſed at any thing, ib. 


—thinks ſhe excells Lucifer himſelf in pride and inſo- 
lence, ibid. becomes weary of his life, ibid.—reſolves to 
dear all his grievances with patience, and to keep his 
wife in temper, if poſſible, ibid. —ſpends immente ſums | 
to gratify her vanity with the richeſt cloaths, ibid, —in- | 
dulges her in every new faſhion, ibid. —gives handſome 
marriage. portions to all her ſiſters, ibid. —fends her bro- 
thersto different places in different employments, ibid. — | 
bears all the expences in which ſhe involves him during 


the time of the carnival, with patience, to keep peace at 


home, 248—vainly endeavours to live quietly, ibid. — _ 
is brought into many diſtreſſes and inconveniencies, in 
conſequence of her extravagance and inſolent behaviour, 
ibid. —is almoſt at his wits end, being deſerted, not only 
by his hired ſervants, but even by the devils themſelves 
whom he had brought with him into this world in the 
| ſhape of men, ibid. —chuſes rather to return to hell, and 
endure any ſort of torment there, than to live upon 
earth under thehatches of a vixen, ibid, —begins to find 
| himſelf in a way of having freſh ſupplies, | ibid. borrows 
money of merchants and brokers, and gives them notes 
and bonds for it, ibid. meets with ſevere diſappoint- 


ments, ibid. —is narrowly watched by his creditors, 249 


reſolves to un away at all events, ibid. mounts his 
horſe early one morning, and flies out of the City, ibid. 
is purſued by bailiffs and by his creditors, ibid. —leaves 
the high road, and traverſes the country to ſeek his for- 
tune, ibid, —-finds himſelf entangled among ditches and 
encloſures, ib:d.—is forced to quit his horſe and take to 
his heels, ibid, —arrives at the houſe of a farmer, ibid. — 
iecommends himſcif co his protection, ibid . promiiſes to 
B b 3 make 
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make him a rich man, if he will conceal him from bis 
creditors, ibid. — on being removed from the place of his 
cConcealment he acquaints the farmer with his name, ſitu- 
ation in this world, &. 250—is outwitted by him, and 
makes haſte to the infercal regions to 8 from his 
2 
Benchi, Florentine, a gentleman of the family of the Bon. 
gelmonſi, qualified to be one of the ſigniory, by having 
been admitted into the rank of commoners, for bis merit 
in the wars againſt the Piſans, i. 168—is excluded when 
he expects that horour, by a new law againſt the ad- 
miſſion of any perſon of noble extraction, though be- 
come acommoner, into a ſhare of the magiſtracy, ibid. 
E provoked at this exeluqing-ſqaw, he j Joins with Pietro 
degli Albizi, ibid. 
5 Benedit the Twelfth, being ipoichenfive that Levi the 
_ emperor will b-come abſolute maſter of Italy, reſolves to 
make all ſuch his friends there as have uſurped any ter- 
ritories formerly ſubjet to him, i. 60—publiſhes a de- 
cree to confirm all the uſurped titles and eſtates in Lom- 
| _  bardy to thoſe who were then in poſſeſſion of them, 61. 
| Benevento, ſeized upon by Alphonſo, king of Naples, i. 
376 its ſituation deſcribed, ibic. | 
Bentivoglia, Anmbal, the head of that family, killed by Bat- - 
© tiſta Canneſchi and his accomplices, i. 383. = 
Berengarius, duke of Friuli, made king of Italy by the Ro- 
mans, i. 28—defeats the Huns in an engagement, and : 
drives them back again into Pannonia, ibid. _ 
- Bertaccio, his cruel behaviour to a young gentleman on 
his coming to make an ow 87 for having wounded his 
fon, I-10... - 
Bianca, Madam, married to count Sforza, with the city 
of Cremona for her dower, i. 373. pr 
| Biſhops, Roman, begin to aſſume a greater degree of autho- 
rity than they had ever done before, i. 20. 1 
= brother to Attila, king of the Huns, murdered by . 
: im, 1.7. | 
| Baoaaccaccio, Giovanni, the great plague at Florence, of which -- 
| | above ninety-fix thoufand people died, deſcribed by bim 
| in the moſt affecting manner, at the beginning of bis 
= . Decamerone, i. 160. : 
1 Bologna, city of, why called the Fat, 1 377 
Boniface, governor of Africa, in the name of the emperor, 
| Invites the Viſigoths to come and ſettle there, i. 5—be- 
ing 
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ing in rebellion himſelf, he is afraid of being called to 
account, and pnniſhed, 6. 
Boniface VIII. pope, ſeized by Sciarra, and with priſoner : 
at Anagni, i. 51—ſet at liberty again by the people of 
the town, ibid. —enraged at his diſgrace, he dies, ſoon 
afterwards, diſtracted, ibid. the firſt jubilee inſtituted 
by this pope in the year 1300, ibid. 
5 Borgia, Cæſar, beſieges the counteſs Catherine at Forli, at | 
the head of a French army, iv. 212—makes himſelf 
maſter of the dutchy of Urbino in one day, by an un- 
common piece of generalſhip, 221. _ 
Borgo di San Sepulchro, the caſtle of, fold to thi F loren- 
tines by the pope for the ſum of Wan hve thouſand 
qucats, i. 312. 
Burſa, marquis of Ferrara, receives Diotifalyi Nerani, 
> | 
Britons, the, e of the cvople wkoked conquered. 
Gaul, and ſeeing Theodoſius unable to protect them, 
call in the Angli, a German nation, to their aſſiſtance, 
i. 6—being expelled their country, and become deſperate 
by neceſſity, they reſolve to invade ſome other, i. 7— 
paſs the ſea, and poſſi(s themſelves of that part which 
les upon the coaſt of France, calling i it Bretagne, or Bri- , 
Aa | 
Brunelleſchi, Philip, a celebrated painter and artichect of 
Florence, having reconnoitred the courſe of the river 
| Serchio, and the ſituation of Lucca, informs the Coun- 
cih of Ten that he will undertake to lay the city under 
water, i. 268 convinces them fo far of the practicabi- 
 lity of his deſign, that they give him a commiſſion to 
put it in execution, ibid. his project, by ocgaſianing 
great diſorders among the Florentine troops, ſaves the 
City, ibid. 
Brutus, Lucius Junius, the putting ſuch. men as bis ſons 
to death defended, iii 341. 


Buondelmonte, Meſſer, murdered at F 3 at the foot of 


the old bridge, cloſe by a ſtatue of Mars, i. 84. 
| Burgundians, the, over run Gaul, i. 6—give names to the 5 
places of which they poſſeis e bid. 
8 | 
Ceſar, Julius, he imitation of his conduct after a vidory 
recommended, iv. 137—bis artful manner of acting, in 
order to paſs a river in Gaul in the face of the enemy on 
* Heoppolue ſide, deſcribed, 167, 3 
B b 4 Cafaggieli, 
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| Gofayhiele; A Jong conference there between Agnolo Acci- 
adivoli and Pietro de Medici, ii. 49. 
Calabria, Charles, duke of, by approaching with his army 5 
makes the Florentines run away with ſuch celerity, that 
they leave all their baggage, ammunition, artillery, and 
carriages in the hands pf the enemy, ii. 113—being in 
no haſte to withdraw his forces out of the territories of 
| Siena, he pretends that he is detained by ſome diſcords 
among the inhabitants of that place, 121—Jays heavy 
nes upon ſome of them, ibid. —impriſons others, ibid. — 
ſends many into baniſhment, ibid — puts ſeveral to death, 
ibid. - is ſuſpeQed of a deſign to make himſelf maſter of 
dat city, ibid, —ravages the pope's dominions, and ad- 
vances towards Rome, 129 — his army is defeated by the 
pope's, 150, | EY 
Calixtus III. pope, endeavours to raiſe a cruſade againſt the 
Turks, i. 435—dies, 441. 
Calumnies, as pernicious to a commonwealth, as legal ac- 
cuſations are ſerviceable to it, iii. 34. 
Calvinus Domitius, takes a town by making the inhabitant 
believe that he is only exerciſing thoſe troops around it, 
with which he intended to aſſault it, iv. 221. | 
Camels, made uſe of with ſucceſs by Creeſys ial the 
___ enemy's horſe, iv. 134. - 
Camillus, the cauſe of his baniſhment from Rome, i iii. 427. 
Campaldino, a conſiderable victory gained over the people 
of Arezzo there by the Florentines, at war with them 
for having expelled the Guelphs their city, i. 97. 
Campus Martius, the Roman youth exerciſed there, becauſe 
the Tyber ran cloſe by it, iv. 69. 
Cancellieri, a great quarrel in that family, the riſe, pro- | 
egreſs, and conſequences of it a deſcribed, i. 
104— 110. 
Candia, ceded to the Venetians by the French, i. 60. 


Cane, Fantino, makes himſelf maſter of ſeveral towns in 


Italy, and amaſſes great riches, i. 71—dying without 

children he leaves his wife Better heir to his poſſeſſions, 

ibid. —enjoins his friends to uſe their utmoſt endeavours 

to get her married to Philip Viſconti, ibid. 

Canne, battle of, fatal to the Romans, iii. 40 — the man- 

ner in which thoſe who determine to quit Italy are rg 
to remain in it, ibid. 

Canneſchi, family of, at Bologna, raiſe an infurieQion in 

favour of the duke of Milan, 1. a Annibal Ben; 

| . tivogſio, 
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 tivoglio, the head of that family, ibid ,—are quelled, and 
driven out of the city, ibid. 

Canneto, Battiſta, in order to keep foreible poſſeſſion of Bo- 
logna, applies for aid to duke Philip, i. 299, 

Cannon, the uſe of it produced in the war between the 8. | 
noeſe and the van. about the iſland of e 
i. 6 

. Neri. his fovech to the Venetien ſear; 3 i. 333— 
his anſwer to count Poppi's addreſs, 364. 


Caravaggi, beſieged by count Sforza, i. + the exltle - 
of it reduced to the greateſt extremity, ibid. -a memor- 


able engagement there between the Florentines and the 
Venetians, in which the latter are AP . ib. 
Cardinals, the origin of them, i. 27. 
Cardona, Ramonds da, appointed by the F lorentines their com- 
mander in chief, i. 125—is very importunate with them 
to give him the ſame command over the city which he 


7 | had over the army, 126—pretends that he cannot, with- 


out ſuch an addition to his power, require or exert the 


neceſſary obedience due to a general, ibid.— finding the 
PFlorentines unwilling to comply with his demands, he 
trifles away his time in doing nothing, ibid, —gives Caſ- 
| truccio a conſiderable advantage over him by his indo- 
| lence, ibid. —behaves in ſo unſoldier-like a manner, that 
he cannot even make his eſcape from the enemy,'ibid.— 
is overtaken in his retreat by Caſtruccio, and attacked 

| by him near Alto Paſcio, ibid. —s totally deieated, and 


loſes his life, ibid. 


Cornignnels, Franciſco, appointed e of the 


league between the Venetians and the Florentines, i. 
249 — takes many towns from duke Philip, and makes 


himſelf maſter of Breſcia, a city deemed, according to 
the method of waging war in thoſe times, impregnadle, 


I 
Carmignuola, count, commander in chief of the duke of Mi- 


| lan's forces, is defeated by the Swiſs with great loſs, iv. 
W: +195 apr a victory over them, by ordering his gens 
d' armes to diſmount, and fight on foot, ibid. —his ſucceſs | 


| accounted for, 59. 


Caſala, Giovanni de, governor of Forli, nde to defend _ 


_ againſt the vigorous attacks of Cæſar Borgia, iv. 212. 
Caftato, a new tax at Florence fo called, i. 249— rene dif- 
contents occaſioned by it, ibid. 
Caſtello, taken from the pope by the Florentines, ii. 131. 
C liglionchio, Lapo da, one of the Inns of the Guelph 


faction 
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faction at Florence, urges the choice of 3 le Me. 
dici for a gonfalonier, i. 177 is oppoſed by Pietro degli 
Albizi, ibid. comes very unwillingly over to his pro- 
poſal, 178— gives his reaſons fur being of a different 
opinion, ibid. — his houſe is plundered and burnt, ibid.— 
ſeeing the ſigniory at the head of the attack upon the 
Guelphs, and the people all in arms, and having no 
other remedy but either to abſcond or fly, he takes lanc- 
tuary in the church of Santa Croce, ibid. —from thence. 
he flies to Coſentino, in the habit of a monk, 182—i5 
often heard to condemn Pietro degli Albizi for bavin 
put off their deſign till St. John's day, and himſelf for 
having concurred in it, ibid.—is proclaimed a rebel, ib. 
 Caftiglione della Piſeaia, Picconino, having been routed, is 
forced to fly in great diſorder to that place, i. 435. 
| Coftracani Caſiruccio, ſucceeds Uguccione della Faggiuola, 
in the government of Lucca and Piſa, 121 becomes 
the head of the Ghibeline faction in Tuſcany, 122—ſets 
down beforePrato, ibid.—retreats to Lucca, ibid. —grows 
ſo formidable by having ſeized upon Piſtoia, that the Flo- 
rentines begin to ſtand in awe of him, 125—omits no 
E- | opportunity to take the advantage which the Florentine 
=: general gives him, ibid. —attacks him near Alto Paſcio, 
=: and gains a complete victory over him, bid. — makes in- 
ex preſſible havoc K after it, ibid. is checked in his mili- 
_ tary career by Charles, duke of Calabria, 127—enables 
Louis of Bavaria, by his aſſiſtance, to make himſelf 
maſter of Piſa, 128—ſeizes Piſa, ibid —marches to Piſ- 
toia to recover it from the Florentines, ibid. Jays ſiege 
1 to it, ibid. forces it to ſurrender, ibid, —and to receive 
him for their lord, ibid. —acquires grea treputation, ibid, 
— falls ſick and + in the midſt of his cons ibid.— 
his life, ii 441-477. 
Cataratle, portculliſes fo called by the ancients, iv. 214. 
Catharine, natural daughter to the duke of Milan, givenin 
marriage to count Girolamo, with the city: of Imola for 
per dower, ii. 5 
| Catharine, the counteſs, beſieged : at Forli by Ceſar B- 
. 
Cavalry, Go thoughts concerning the choice of them, iv. 
So the Roman way of chuſing them preferred, 51— 
the modern way of arming them more ſecure than that 
of the ancients, 61 —why they are, in general, inſerior 
| t the inſantry, 62. | 
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Cele line © . pope, reſigns the pontificate to Boniface 


VIII. i. 50. 


Charlemagne, or Charles the Cram, king of Fr rance, applied 
to by pope Theodore the Firſt, for help againſt Deſide- 


rius, i. 25— — paſſes the Alps, and ſhuts up Deſiderius 


with his ſons in Pavia, ibid. — takes them priſoners, and 


ſends them to France, ibid. pays a viſit to the pope at 


| Rome, ibid. — makes a very flattering declaration to him, 
| ibid, —is unanimouſly made, in return for it, emperor, 


ibid. - new models Italy in the pontifigate of Leo III. 
26— makes his ton repin king of italy, ibid. 


Charter of Anjiu, called into italy by the pope, i. 91 
defeats Manfred, deprives him of his kingdom, and Kills 


mim, ibid. 


Charles duke of Burgundy, promiſes to abſt pope Pius 
- againſt the Turks in perſon, ii. 22 —is appointed one of 


the generals, ibid. 


Charles VII. King of France, receives an offer of the 1 LS 


of Genoa, from Pietro F regolo, the doge, i. 439—rea- 


dily accepts of it, and ſends king Regnier's ſon, Joha _ 
of Anjou, to take poſſeſſion of that city, ibid, — gains 


many a victory by pretending to be adviſed in every thing 


by a virgin ſent from heaven, commonly called, the Vir- 


| gin of France, iv. 46. 
Charles, fon to Robert king of Naples, and duke of Cala- 
bria, has the government of Florence offered him, on 


his undertaking to defend it, i. 127 —ſends Gualtier : 


duke of Athens to the Florentines as his lizutenant, ibid. 


—comes in perſon to Florence, and makes his entry, 
ibid. —gives ſome check toCaſtruccio by his arrival, ibid. 


prevents him from roving about the country, and 


plundering it without controul, as he bad done before, 
| tbid. —exaQs four hundred thouſand florius from the ci- 


tizens in one year, in violation of the agreement made 


with him, ibid. -- thinking the kingdom of Naples in nn 


| ſmall danger, on the military progreſs of Lewis of Ba- 


varia towards Rome, he returns thither, with all the 


forces he had brought with him, leaving Philip . 


netto his lieutenant at Florence, 128 — dies, ibid. 


| Ciarpellone, his defection gives count dtorza no mall un- 


ec ſineſs, i. 373. 


Cigrano, a caſtie about twelve miles from Breſcia, beſieged 


dy Niccolo Piccinino, i. 373. 


Cimbri, the, ſubdued by Marius, a Roman citizen, i. 3. 
Cunz the Athenian, ſets fire to a temple, one night, 
5 Which 
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which ſtood without the gates of a town he deſ ene to 
ſurpriſe, iv. 281. 
Cincinnatus, refleQions on his poverty, iii. 340. | 
Cine, in the kingdom of Bi ant the French  bexte 
there, Iv. 129. 
Cities, concerning the origin of them in eneral, iii. 1=;, 
_ Citizen, the remarkable ſpeech of one of N i. MI 
Citizen, the power of one conferred by the free ſuffrages of 
the people, pernicious to liberty, 1 ii. 119—Citizens who 
baue filled the higheſt poſts in the ſtate ought not is be 
above ſerving in thoſe of a lower degree, 125. 
3 Clarice, a daughter of the family of the Urſini, married to 
Lorenzo, ſon of Pietro de Medici, ii. 46. 
Claſſes, thoſe formed by Servius Tullius, Aa ſort of trained 
f bands, iv. 40. fy 
8 Clrarchus, the tyrant of Heraclea, Nn fu Mrs 
iii. 69—is brought again into the government by the 
nobility, ibid. — finds himſelf wholly in their hands, ibid. 
Lis unable either to fatiate or reſtrain them, ibid.— 
reſolves to get rid of wem. and to make the people his 
friends, 70. 
Climent VI. pope, refolves that the Jubilee, - See b 
Boniface the Eighth, inſtead of being held every hun- 
dredth year, ſhould be celebrated every fiftieth, 1. 63 
paſſes a decree for that purpoſe, ibid. 
Cleomenes, the Spartan king, reſtores the laws of Lycurgu 
to their former vigour and authority, by his own vigor- 
dodus and arbitrary conduct, 2.442; 7: 
Clfi, chofen by the Lombards their king, i. 19—he re- 
duilds Imola, a town that had been demoliſhed by Nar- 
ſetes, ibid. reduces Rimini, and aimoſt all the country 
| between that place and Rome, ibid. —dies in the mid 
of his victories, ibid. 
Clthiers, one of that company in Florence, wakes an in- 
flammatoty ſpeech to his aſſociates, i. 188. 
Cacchi, Donato, reſolves to ſet up a bahia without the con. 
currence of Coſimo de Medici, ii. meets with a vio- 
lent oppoſition, ibid. —is treated with ſo much ſcorn and 
deriſion that he becomes ſtark mad, ibid. 
Coꝛęlione, Bartolomeo, appointed oa der in chief of the 
Venetian forces againſt the Florentines, ii, 42 —aſſen- 
- bles an army with as much expedition as poſſible, ibid.— 
46 joined by Hercules D'Eſte with ſome troops ſent by 
Bor ſo duke of Ferrara, 43—makes an attempt upon the 
Bous of Doadola, ibid. —burns it, and commits 18. 
| vages 
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„iges i in the adjacent country, ibid, —retires towards Ra- 
venna, 44. 
Cola, a Mantuan by birth, forms 2 a conſpiracy again the 
| duke of Milan, ii. 0. 
Colmies, the utility of them, i. 79. 
Colonni, quarrels between that family and the Ur 1 at 
Rome, ii. 137. 
Commander in chief, more 1270 than good done by more 8 
than one in an army, iii. 405. 
Commiſſions, free and diſcretionary ones given by the Ro- 
mans to the commanders of their armies upon any expe- 
dition, iii. 334. 
Compu ion, men rendered mutinous and diſcontented byj it, 180 


Fai, AE lawful king of Naples and Sicily, by his father's 
will, raifes a good body of forces in Germany for the re- 
covery of his right, i. 47—marches into Italy againſt 
Charles of Anjou the uſurper, ibid. —is engaged by him, 
P and taken, ibid. — killed afterwards while he 1 "ey 

trying to make his eſcape diſguiſed, ibid. 

Conſpiracies, reflections on them, 1 

Conflantinople, the empire of i it falls i into the hands of Zeno. N 
4; 10 


Conſuls, the method taken by the Romans, 28 FROG 5 . . 


entered into their office, to raiſe the forces that were 
wanted for the ſervice of that year, iv. 43. 0 

Coriolanus, ſaved from the fury of the populace by the tri- 
bunes, iii. 31. - 

Corneto, Giovanni Vitelleſchi Aa, oatriarch of * Alexandria, ap- 
pointed commander in chief of the pope's forces, i. 344 
—is entruſted with the ſole management gf all his af- 
fairs and undertakings in Tuſcany, ibid. —ſuſpe&ed of 


betraying the pope, 345—is impriſoned in the caſtle of RS 


St. Angelo, 346—dies there, ibid. 


| Corzano, caſtle of, ſaved by Antonio Gualandi, native of 


Piſa, when it was on the point of being treacherouſiy 
given to Puccio by Gambacorta, i. 428. 
Cræſas, makes uſe of camels with ſucceſs againſt the ene- 
s horſe, iv. 134. 
Craſfe, Marcus, his Ggnificant queſtion to one of his of- 
hcers, iv. 196. | 
Crema, the capital of a little country, ald en 
upon the tiver Serio, which joins the Adda upon the bor - 
ders of the Milaneſe, taken by the Venetians, i. 410. 
ob, an account of the expedition fo called, i. 36. 


Layne, 5 
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Ole,, ancient, and inſtitutions, the ſhadow of chem R 


jeaſt to be retained by thoſe who would reform a govern- 
ment into a free ſtate, iii. 92. 


_ Cyprus, iſland of, a diſpute concerning it berween the kin 7 


of Naples and the Venetians, ii. 66. 


Cyrus, deceived by the oma gu. of  Thomyfis 


"Iv. 203. 
D. 


D 1 Gs Gabis linveſted by the Florentines with 


_ abſolute power over the citizens, i. 131 —behaves with 

a moſt ſhameleſs infolence and partiality, ibid. — provokes 
_ a conſpiracy againſt him, ibid, —thinking his life in dan- 
ger, he is ſo frighted that he runs, trembling, to ſecure 

himſelf in the midſt of armed men, 1 | 


: Diviet how it came to paſs that his kingdom, dig by 


Alexander, did not rebel againſt Alexander” s ſucceſlors, 
. 211. | 


D' Aubigny, Mon. ſent to b the witeck of a body of 


| Spaniſh infantry, tranſported from Sicily into the king- 

Jon of Naples, with ſome gens d'armes, and about four 

_ thouſand Swiſs foot, iv. 60 - the Swiſs preſs ſo hard upon 

the enemy with their pikes, that they ſoon open their 

ranks, ibid.—are afterwards ſlaughtered by. the 300 
niards, and completely defeated, ibid. 


Deceit, in time of war, allowable in our dealings with our 


enemies, iii, 475—all means to be uſed, honouradle and 
diſhonourable, for the ſafety of our country, 476. 


 Decemvirate, reaſons why the creation of it was "REIN 


to the liberties of Rome, iii. 123. 


Decemviri, the creation of them conſidered, iii. 137. 
Diecius, colleague of Fabius, is defeated and ſlain by taking 


a courſe oppoſite to him, iv. 141. 
Deſiderius, a Lombard, duke of Tuſcany, takes up arms on 


the death oſ Ariſtolphus, to ſecure the ſucceſſion of the 


- kingdom to himſelf, i. 25—ſolicits the aſſiſtance of the 


pope, ibid, —promiſes him his friendſhip in return, ibid. 


gains the pope's aſſiſtance, and is not oppoſed by any 
other competitor, ibid. —obſerves his promiſe for a while 
with the utmoſt punctuality, and refigns the territories 
to Gregory which had been ceded to him by the agree- 
ment e with Pepin, ibid. —beſieges pope Theodore 
' theFirſt in Rome, ibid. —is ſhut up, with his ſons, in Pe, 
via, by Charlemagne, ibid, they: are taken priſoner and 
ſent to F rance, ibid. 

| | Digatn; 
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DiRator, his Ws always of ſervice to the Roman © 


commonwealth, iii. 119. 
Didius, Titus, a ſtratagem of his ace tel iv. 198. 


Dimius, Titus, a remarkable artifice of his to conceal the | 


Joſs he had ſuſtained in battle, iv. 138. 


Dinocrates, the architect, adviſes Alexander the Greats to 
build a city upon mount Athos in order to perpetuate 
his name, iii. 5—is aſked by him how the inhabitants 

ate to be furnithed with proviſions, ibid. —his pay makes 


Alexander laugh, ibid. 


| Dim bus, offers the people of Rbegium terms of accommo- 
dation, and during the treaty prevails on them to ſupply 
him with a large quantity of proviſions, iv. 220 - having 
thus leſſened their ſtock, and increaſed his own, he blocks 
up the town immediately and ſoon aflerwards takes it, 


ibid. 


Diſcipline, military, the difference between that of the an- 2 


cients, and that of the moderns, iii. 267. 


Doadola, the bourg of, aſſaulted by Bartolomeo Coglione, 5 


ii. 43 — burnt by bim. 


base, of ſuch who have arrived at it by wicked and 


unjuſtifiable means, ii. 255. 


Donati, Coro, diſſatisfied at his being axcladed from ts” 


ſhare in the government of Florence, to which he thinks 


himſelf entitled, and exaſperated at the neglect with 
which he is treated, meditates revenge, i. 3—to varniſn 
over his deſign, he accuſes ſeveral citizens of having em- 


bezzled the public money, and of having applied it to 


their own private uſes, ibid. —is the only, perſon, of any 
diſtinction, who does not take up arms when the city 


is viſiied in a la:nentable manner by fire and ſword, 1 13 


—is called in as an arbitrator, ibid. =is cited to appear 


before the pope, 114—readily obeys the ſummons, ibid. 
—returns to Florence, 115—occations freſh troubles by 


bis reſtleſs ambition, ibid. oppoſes the nodility in all 
their ſchemes, in order to make himſelf popular, ibid.— 


turns all his authority to ſupport the people in their va- 


rious reſolutions, ibid. —is reſolved to ſtand by them 
when they have any particular point to carry, ibid. — 
ſtrengthens all the ſuſpicions with regard to his ambi- 
tious proſpects by marrying a daughter of the head of the 
Bianchi and the Gbibelines, 116 - an accuſation is pre- 


ferred againſt him, ibid. —he is cited to make his appear- 


ance before the captain of the people, ibid, —he refuſes to 


odey the ſummons, dio, hei is gerlaved à contumacious 


; rebel, 
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. tebel, ibid—begins to fortify his houſe, 117 —fbeeing 
_ Himſelf ſurrounded on a ſudden by his enemies, and de. 

ſpairing of ſtuccour from his father - in- law, he reſolves to 
effectuate his eſcape; ibid. breaks through them, and 
flies out of the Porta della Cruce, ibid.—is taken priſoner 
at Ravezzano, ibid. throws himſelf from his horſe to 
the ground, in his way to Florence, and is ſlain by one 
af k. 
Drama, a cutious hiſtorical one, repreſenting the comin 
of the three Magi from the Eaſt, exhibited with prodi- 
gious magnificence and applauſe at Florence, ii. 28. 
Drums, the uſefulneſs of them in an army, iv. 87. 
Druſiana, a natural daughter of Sforza, duke of Milan, 
married to Giacopo Piccinino, ii. 0. 
Dura Carlo, raiſes a powerful army to invade the king- 
dom of Naples, i. 206—alarms the Florentines by his 
military proceedings, ibid. receives a preſent from them 
| | of forty thoufand ducats not to moleſt them, g07— 
F : marches on to invade the territories of queen Giovanna, 
| ibid. — makes himſelf maſter of the kingdom of Naples, 
and ſends her priſoner to Hungary, ibid. —alarms the go. 
| vernors {till more by his ſucceſs, ibid, —demands the aſ- 
ſiiſtance of the Florentines againſt Lewis of Anjou, 212 
|  — takes poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Hungary, and dies 


there ſoon after he is crowned, 213. 


_ Eaftern Empire, the, ruined in the time of the emperor He. 
/ ᷣ // ͤ onoanmues 3. 
Egidius cardinal, ſent to Italy by pope Innocent II. i. 65 
tecovers Bologna, ibid. forces the Romans to admit 1 
foreign ſenator every year of the po appointment, ibid, 
makes an honourable accommodation with the Viſconti, 
ID 1 their firſt inſtitution, i. 30. 

Elephants, made uſe of with ſucceſs dy Pyrrhus againſt the 
Roman horſe, iv. 133. = 


. Elizabeth, daughter to Alphonſo, ſon and heir to the king 
of Naples, married to Giovanni Galeazzo the eldeſt (on 
olf the duke of Milan, ii. 88. 
 Encampments, the ſituations choſen for them by the Greeks 
and Romans pointed out, iv. 173—the form of an en- 

campment, 174 — concerning the centinels and guards 

that are proper for a camp, 185 the neceſſity of knov- 


ing 
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= ing who goes out of a camp, and who comes into it, 786 
how to encamp more or leſs than four regiments or le- 
gions, 192. 

England, the name given to Britain by this Angli, Ge. 
man nation, invited over by the inhabitants to alift them 
againſt their invaders, i. 6. 

Emy, the ſmalleſt ſparks of it to be extinguiſhed by the 
citizen who would do any good i ina republick by dint of 
his own authority, iii. 443. 

Eflabliſpments, religious and civil, incapable of a long 40 

ration without being frequently reduced to their firſt 
principles, ili. 340. 

Eſte, the houſe of, becomes leds of Fetrara, i. 44. 

Fudoxa, widow of the emperor Valentinian, is forced by 
Maximus to marry him, i. 9—being of royal extraction, 
and diſdaining the embraces of a private citizen, ſhe, in 
revenge, ſecretly encoutages Genſerie, king of the Van 
dals, to invade Italy, ibid. 


Eugenius IV. pope, being driven out of Rome, flies to Flo- 5 


rence, i. 298 - makes an ignominious peace with count 
Sforza, ibid. —ſolicits the afliftance of the Venetians and 
Florentines, 299—tegains all the territories which For— 
tebraccio had taken from him, 301 forces the duke of 


Milan to ſue for a peace, ibid —leaves Florence, and goes 


to Bologna, 311—endeayours to bring about an accom- 
modation betwixt the league and the duke, ibid. takes 
great pains in the matter, but to no purpoſe, ibid,—a 
quarrel between him and count Po pi accommodated by 
the Florentines, 323—deluded by i artful e eee 
tions of Piccinino, he ſends him five thouſand ducats, 
and promiſes to provide largely for him and his children, 


327 —be is warned by ſeveral perſons to beware of Pic- 


cinino, but gives no credit to them, ibid. —loſes, in 
conſequence of his credulity, all his towns in Romagna, 

2328. | 

Euric, fon of Attila, i. 8. 


Exiles, the Florentine ones, enemies to Pietro 35 Medici, 


apply to the doge and ſenate of Venice, and affect them 
ſo much by their addreſſes to them, as to make them 
declare war againſt Florence, ii. 42. | 
baile, the danger of placing confidence in them, i ili. TY 
Ezelino, commander of the Ghibelines, gets poſſeſſion of 
all that part of Lombardy which lies on the other fide of 
the Po, i. 46—cauſes twelve thouſand of the Paduans 
Vol. IV. 2 - „ 


— 


on 
to be put to death, ibid.—dies himſelf before the con- 
cluſion of the war, ibid. 5 


F. 


Fabia, the Romain general, celebrated for His delay, by 
what mode of proceeding he routed the Samnites and 


the Gauls, i iv. 141 - the method which he took to divice f 
the enemy's ſtrength, 198. 


Faenza, the protection of that city Weben by the Flo. | 
rentines, and of young Aſtorre, the ſon of Galeatto, 


the lord of it, murdered by the connivance of his wife, 
ii. 156. 


Faggizel, Uguceions della. head of the Bianchi and Gbi. 


belines, marries his daughter to Corſo Donati, i. 116— 


advances as far as Remoli to aſſiſt his ſon-in-law, 118 


being informed of having fallen into the hands of the 


people, he thinks it moſt prudent, on many accounts, to 


turn back again, ibid. —makes himſelf mzſter of Piſa, 
and afterwards of Lucca, 119—negleQs no opportuni- 


ties to increaſe the power he has already acquired, ibid, 


—gains poſſeſſion, partly by force, and partly by arti- 


: fice, of ſeveral caftles in the vales of Arno and Nievole, 


ibid. proceeds to Jay ſiege to other cities, ibid.—totally 


defeats the Florentines after a bloody engagement, ibid. 
Eis prevented from the full enjoyment of his victory by 


the loſs of one of his ſons in the held of 28 ibid.— 3 


driven out of Lucca and Piſa, 121. 
Fadi, N. colo, makes an important diſcovery to Pietro de 


Medici, 1. 31. 


Ferdinand, the illegitimate ſon of king Alphonſo, marches 
into Tuſcany, i. 423—makes an attempt upon Foiano 
in the vale of Chiana, ibid. - ſucceeds his father Al- 
: phonſo, as king of Naples, 440 —routed by John cf 


Anjou, 445 —reinforced by the pope, and the duke of 
Milan, he takes the field again, defeats John, and drives 


him out of the kingdom, 44 becomes again king of 


Naples, ii. 18—takes all proper methods to eſtabliſn him- 
ſelf in his government, ibid. invites Piccinino into his 


ſervice, 20 — makes him commander in chief of all his 


forces, ibid. gives him an invitation to dine with bim, 
' tbid. —orders him to be impriſoned, and afterwards to 


be put to death, ibid.—enters into a new confederacy 


with Pietro de Medici's enemies, 43—fends Alphonio, 
kis eldeſt ſon, to their aſſiſtance, ibid. —makes a per 
Wil 
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with Lorenzo de Medici, 120—enters into a confederacy 
with the Florentines, the duke of Milan, and the Bo- 
logneſe, 127 to diſcover the pope's intentions, he ſends 
the duke of Calabria, with an army under his command, 
to quarter upon the Tronto, 128—determines to fall 
upon him, 129 —his forces make terrible havock in tbe 
popeꝰs territories, ibid. — ſeeing himſelf threaten:d with | 
a ſtorm on all ſides, he has recourſe to the Florentines; 1 I 
and to the duke of Milan for aſſiſtance, 149 aſſembles 
two armies, ibid. —is every where victorious, ibid. — 
concludes a peace with the pope, ibid. 
Frrrara, beſieged by the Venetians, ii. 133. 
 Feſole, the citizens belonging to it, mark out a plot of 
ground upon the plain that lies betwixt the ſkirts of the 
bill on which it ſtands, and the Arno, for the conveniency 
of merchants, that their goods may be conveyed thither 
with leſs cas and their markets better frequented, 5 
i. 80. 5 
Hlatterrers, to be aroided by princes, ii. 401. 
Flax, in what manner uſed by the Spaniards in their battles. 
with Hamilcar, iv. 135. 
Florence, city of, its origin, i. go the c of its 
name, 81—the cauſe of its firſt diviſion deſcribed, 83— 
the riſe of the Guelph and Ghibeline factions, 85 — 
their re-union, and the form of government eſtabliſhed 
in conſequence of it, 87—the inſtitution of the anziani, 
the captain of the people, and the podeſta, ibid. —their 
forces and generoſity in time of war, ibid. —a reform of 
the ſtate, 92—freſh commotions, 9g—the government 
new modelled by the Guelphs, 24—:ne twelve buonhuo- 
mini, and the credenza appointed, 94 the city excom- 
municated by Gregory X. 95—the government reform- 
ed by the citizens, 96 - the inſtitut ion of three priori, to 
| govern for three months, and to be choſen out of the 
citizens, 97 —the ſigniory, ibid, —diſcords betwixt the 
| Nobility and the people, 98 the nobility exhorted to 
peace, 101—the ſame admonitions given to the people, 
102 - another reform, 103 —a great quarrel in the fa- 
mily of the Cancellieri, the occaſion and conſequence of 
it, 104, 105—they divide into two. factions, diſtinguiſn- 
ed by the names of Whites and Blacks, 104— their chefs _ 
and partizans, £O5—Charles of Valois made governor of 
Florence, 108—new troubles occaſioned byCorſo Donati, 
110, 112—fomented by the Medici and Giung!, 112—a 


great fire deſtroys aboye thirteen hundred houles, 113— 
5 C . Corſo 
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Corſo Donati condemned as a rebel, 117—his death, | 
 118—freſh diviſions, 118 — 120 - the tyranny and cruelty 
of Lando D'Agobbio, 120—the ſucceſs of Caſtruccio 
Caſtracani, 122—a council of the ſigniory to laſt fort 
months, 125 election of the magiſtrates by imborſation, 
ibid. —Ramondo da Cordona, general of the Florentine 
army, ibid. —his bad conduct, defeat, and death, 126— 
the duke of Athens deputed governor of Florence, 127 — 
the duke of Calabria's entry into Florence, ibid. the 
death of Caſtruccio, and of the duke of Calabria, 128— 
a new model of government, ibid. the Florentines quiet 
at home, 129—new diſturbances, 131—a captain of the 
guards appointed, ibid—an engagement between the 
factions in Florence prevented, by the mediation. of the 
Maffeo da Maradi, the podeſta, 124—Lucca fold to the 
Florentines, 1 35—taken from them by the Piſans, 136 
—the duke of Athens made governor of F lorence, 
ibid. —the ſpeech of one of the ſigniory to bim, 139—. 
his anſwer, 141—he is made ſovereign of the people, 1422 
his violent manner of proceeding, 143—Matteo de 
 Morozzi diſcovers a plot to him, 145—three conſpira- 
cies on foot againſt him at the ſame time, 146—an inſur- 
rection in Florence, 148—the duke is expelled, 1522 
his character, ibid —another reform, 153—the nobility 
turned out of their offices, 153—156—the bold attempt 
of Andrea Strozzi, 156—the nobles endeavour to recover 
their authority, 157—the people take arms, and entirely 
ſuppreſs them, 157—160—animolities betwixt the nobi- _ 
ly and the people, the chief cauſe of diſturbances in a 
city, 162—the emulation between the middle ſort of the 
people and the plebeians, 165—ſeveral are admoniſhed, 
and rendered incapable of the magiſtracy, 167—the | 
ſpeech of a citizen to the ſigniory, ibid. —a reformation _ 
in Florence, 174 eight citizens appointed to act as 
cretaries at war, 175—a conſpiracy of the Guelphs de- 
5 Fed, 177—the 6 of Sylveſtro de Medici, 179— _ 
the balia, a temporary council inſtituted, 18 1—another 
reformation, 182—the ſpeech of Luigi Guicciardini to 
the magitt:ates an! ſyndics of the arts, when he was gon- 
ab faloniere di giuttizia, 184—new diſturbances ariſe ſrom 
the diſcontents of the plebeians, 188—the plebeians riſe 
in arms, 192 — their demands, 194 - Michael de Lando, 
a woolcomber, puts himſelf at the head of them, and 
ſeizes the government, 197 —his character, ibid. — be 
* quells the plebcians, 202—þhF Popular and plebeian ſac- 
5 | tions; 


factions, 203 —apprehenſions of a confpiracy, ibid.— 
many executions in Florence, 204 remarkable ſtory 
of Pietro degli Albizi, ibid, —another model of governs 
ment, 211—the plebeians deprived of ail ſhare in it, 
ibid. —Michael de Lando is baniſhed, ibid. —the Flo- 
rentines afraid of Carli Durazzo, 212—BPenedetto Al- 
berti is baniſhed, 214 —the ſpeech of Veri de Medici to 
the ſigniory, 219 — Donato Acciaivuoli is baniſhed, 221 
Zsa conſpiracy defeated, 224—a plot diſcovered, ibid. — 
| ſeveral families proclaimed rebels and baniſhed, 225— 
the ſamily of the Medici recover their authority, 231 — 
Philip Viſconti, duke of Milan, enters into a treaty with 
the Florentines, 233—breaks it, ibid. defeats the Flo- 
rentine army, 237—Rinaldo degli Albizi endeavours to 
quiet the clamours of the people, 240— Uzzano's opi- 
nion, 242—they try to bring over Giovanni de Medici, 
ibid. —his anſwer to Rinaldo, ibid. —the factions of Uz- 
zano and Medici, 245—the remarkable courage and fide- 
lity of Biagio del Melano, 246—the perfidy and cowar- 
dice of Zanobi del Pino, 247—Niccolo Piccinino the 
Florentine general, goes over to the duke of Milan, 248 
Ethe Venetians enter into a league with the Floren- 
tines, ibid. —a new taxation called cataſto, 249—the_ 
, conſequences of it, 250—the advice of Giovanni de Me- 
dici to his two ſons at his death, 253—his character, 254 
Volterra rebels againſt the Florentines, ibid. —foon 
reduced to obedience, 256—Rinaldo promotes a war 
with Lucca, 257—Uzzano oppoſes it, ibid. the cru- 
elty of a Florentine commiſſary, 26 3—he is cafhiered 
for it, 216—Rinaldo, the other commiſſary, accuſed of 
miſconduct, ibid. —his ſpeech to the Council of Ten, 
ibid, the project of a celebrated painter and architect, 
268—the Florentines defeated by Piccinino, 271—a 
peace between them and the Luccheſe, 272—Uzzano 
is perſuaded by Niccolo Barbadoti in trying to drive Co- 
ſimo de Medici out of the city, 274—his anſwer, ibid. 
—his death, 278—Rinaldo becomes head of that faction, 
279—he garbles the magiſtracy, and impriſons Coſimo, 
280—Malavolti's glorious behaviour to him in priſon, 


281 —Coſimo is baniſhed, 282—Rinaldo's advice to his 


Party is neglected, 284 - with many others he riſes in 
arms to depoſe the ſigniory, 285—lays them down a- 
gain, at the mediation of pope Eugenius IV. 299—the 
ſigniory baniſh Rinaldo, and recal Coſimo, 290, 291— 
anew form of government, 301—their ſevere proceed - 


Cc 3 ings, 
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ings, ibid — the Florentines alarmed by the duke of Mi 
lan, 311—2 conttoverſy betwixt the Greek and Roman 
churches determined at Florence by the ſubmiſſion of tbe 
former, 325 — a diſcourſe upon the proper ways and 
means of reforming the government of it, iv. 265, 284. 


Fluentia, ſuppoſed by ſome jto be the original name of the 


city of Florence, from its being ſituated near the ſtream 

of the river Arno, i. 81 

Foiano, in the vale of Chiano, a ſmall tortret, neither 

ſtrong nor well garriſoned, i. 423 the number of men 

ſent thither by the ſigniory of Florence not exceeding 
two hundred, but reckoned as good and faithful ſoldiers 
as any in thoſe times, ibid. —it ſurrenders to Ferdinand, 
the illegitimate ſon of Alphonſo, king of Naples, after 

having ſuſtained a ſiege of ſix-and-thirty days, ibid. ” 

Forces, auxiliary or mercenary ones not to be employed by 8 

prince or a republic without danger, iii. 289. 5 

Forli, counteſs Catherine beſieged there by Ceſar Borgia, 

IV. 212. | 

: Fortebraccia, Wel ſent for by the comiaifiicice of Flo- 

rence to employ his troops in the reduction of Volterra, 

i. 2579—marches with a ſmall army, and ſurpriſes two 

caſtſes belonging to the Luccheſe, ibid. - becomes the 

| Head of a pa ty againſt the church, 299—falls upon pope 
Eugenius, 298 — bends his forces againſt Rome, ibid. 
| ſeizes upon ſeven towns, 300 retires to Aſciſi, ibid, — 
is there beſieged by count Storza, ibid. makes a brave 
defence for a long time, ibid. —boldly attacks Lione, 
count Sforza's brother, takes him priſoner, and diſperſes 
his army, ibid, —purſues his victory with rapidity, ibid. 
— takes and plunders ſeveral towns in la Marca, ibid. 
3s routed in an engagement with Sforza, and taken pri- 
ſoner, ibid.—dies ſoon afterwards of the wounds he re- 
| ceives in battle, ibid. | | 
Fortreſſes, more harm than good generally done by them in 
a ſtare, 111. 393 3 in what manner they are to de built 6 

and fortified, iv. 209. 

Fortune, how far it may be ſaid that ſhe prevails i in human 
affairs, and in what manner ſhe is to be oppoſed, ii, 
411 people blinded by her when ſhe would not have 
them defeat her deſigns, iii. 3217. 

Foundation, the advantages of a 175 one to a weak prince 
in ſucceſſion to an able one, ili. 80 —no ſtate to be ſup- 

ported hy one weak prince ſuceerding another, 81. 
France a ſketch of! its conftjruti on and affairs, ii. 493—512 


Franciſco, 


Franciſco, Giovaunt, the fon of Palla Strona, is applied 8 


by the Florentine exiles on account of his riches, ii. 41. 
 —lends a favourable ear to their military ee | 
1 
Frederick III. emperor of Germany; makes his entry into 
Florence, i. 421—proceeds to Rome to receive his crown 
from the hands of the pope, 42. 
a Krederich, lord of Urbino, in the ſervice of the Floren- : 
tines, courted by pope Sixtus, and by king Ferdinand, 
ibid. —invited by them to Rome and Naples, ii. 65—to Z 
the great mortification of the Florentines he deſerts them, 
and is appointed commander in chief of the confederated 
forces againſt them, ibid. 
Fregoſo, Ludovico, makes himſelf maſter of beten and | 
impriſons every body there who adheres to the F loren- 5 
in . 
Fregoſo, Paolo, archbiſhop of Genoa, makes himſelf lord 5 
of the city of Genoa, i. 138. 5 


French, why they have been, and ſtill are, e more 


than men at the firſt charge, and aſterwarde leſs than 
women, ili. 463. 
Fulvius, the Roman conſul, an anboſerde concerted by 

him attended with ſucceſs, Iv. 201. 
Furli, an inſatrection mere, 11, 1 53: 


05 . 
|  Gaieta, Alphonſo, king of Arragon, orders his feet to make + 
an attack upon it, 1. 303. 
 Galeaſſes, Florentine ones deſcribed, i. 396. A 
| Galeatto, lord of Faenza, murdered by the connivance of 
his wife, ii. 156. 
_ Galeazzy, duke of Milan, ſends hat to Florehice to 
confirm the treaty of alliance that had been concluded 
between his father and that republic, ii. 28.—enters into 
a confederacy with Pietro de Medici“ s enemies, 43 — 
comes in perſon to theit aſſiſtance, ibi. — receives te- 
monſtrances from the Florentine commiflaries, ibid. —is 
ſo far influenced by them that he returns home immedi- 
diately, 44 — gives his natural daughter Catharine in 
marriage to count Girolamo, with the city of Imola for 
ber dower, 48 — is aſſaſſinated in the church of St. Ste- 
| phen, 76—an account of the conſpirators, their mo- 
tives, their apprehenſions, and their dcath, 70-78. 
8 Giovanni, commonly called count di Virtit, 
_ Ueacherouſly murders his uncle Barnabo, i. $0-— makes 
C 4 = bhica- 


Pp! what manner rivers may be palled with ſafety, 166— 


1 N. » E . 


bimfelf fole prince, Sid; the Grit OY . _ : 
bimſelf the duke of Milan, ibid. 


Canibacorta, Girardo, lord ot the vale of- Bagno, i is tam- 
pered with by Alphonſo, king of Naples, i, 428— 
1s offered another ſtate in the kingdom of Naples, if he 
will deliver up that territory to him, ibid. receives an 

ambaſſador ftom Florence to remind him of the favouts 


which he and his family had received from that republic, 


ad to exhort him to cemain faithful to it, ibid. —ſcem. 
Ing to be much ſurpriſed at the imputation, he aſſures 


him, with the moſt ſolemn oaths and aſſeyerations, that 


ſo wicked a thought had never entered into his head, 
 ibid.—proffe;s not only to go back with him to Flo- . 
rence, but to reſide there as a ſecurity for his fidelity, _ 
jübid.—pretends to be in an ill ſtate of health, ibid... 
delivers up his ſon to the ambaſſador as an hoſtage, ibid. 
| —convinces him, by his open behaviour, that he had 
been calumniated, ibid. proſecutes his agreement with 
the king with more earneſtneſs, ibid, —is made a priſoner 
by one of his attendants when he is on the point of de- 
livering up the laſt fortreſs into the king's hands, 429— _ 


with difficulty eſcapes from his confinement, ibid. 


Wanders about the world like a vagabond, leaving his 
wife and family, and all his poficfſions, in the hayds of 
the Enemy, ibid. 
Glee igliano, the French defeated near it, iv. 206. : 
| Gourral, the duty of a wiſe one to lay his own army 3 
a neceſſity of fighting, but never to reduce an enemy io 


ſuch circumſtances, iii. 394—the queſtion whether a 
good general and a bad army, or a bad army and a good 
general, are molt to be depended upon, diſcuſſed, 399— 


the abilities of, a general ſhewn by nothing ſo much as 
| the power of penetrating into the deſigns of the enemy, 
411 - the qualifications neceſſary in a general to make 
his troops confide in him, 469 the neceſſity of his being 
well acquainted. with the country which is the ſeat of 
war, 47i—the report of a general's being killed fre- 
quently ſucc eſsful, iy. 134—a general ought to be well 
| acquainted with the country thro' which heisto paſs, 164 
it is particularly incumbent on him to keep his deſigns | 
ſecret, ibid, means to be taken for that purpoſe, 165— 
ſome other precautions neceſſary upon a march, 167— 


how a gencral is to avoid an engagement, if the enemy 
preſſes. him had when he is going to paſs a river, ibid.— 


299 


1 


how ſome generals have eſcaped when they have been | 
| ſhut up in a paſs, or ſurrounded by the enemy, 169— 4 
_ ſtriking out of new inventions required in a general, 


_—_ 
6 ty, a ſiogular inflance of its effect, iv. 476. 
Genoa, rebels againſt the duke of Milan, ii. 106—the 
ducheſs wagon, gives up the citadel to Battiſtino F re- 
goſo, 107 
Genoeſe, fit out a powerful ſquadron for the relief of the 
Neapolitans, i. 304 Xe 
Genſeric, king of the Vandals, makes a deſcent at the head 
ol them upon the coaſts of Africa, i. 6. 5 
Germany, a ſketch of its conſtitution and affairs, ii. 51 * i 
— 10. f 
oc, Sus. the F Wien commiſſiry, is intpenbel by . | 
the Seravezzans to receive them under his protection as | 
faithful ſubjects to the ſtate of Florence, i. 263—ſeems +« 
to accept of their ſubmiſſion with pleaſure, ibid, orders 
his forces to ſeize upon all the paſſes and ſtrong places 
in the vale of Seravezza, ibid. —aſſembles them all in 
_ their principal church, ibid. — keeps them priſoners there, 
ibid. —cauſes his ere to plunder and ravage the whole 
_ country with unheard of avarice and barbarity, ibid,.— _ 
in conſequence of the ſpirited remonſtrances of the BS: 
razzans againſt his barbarity and avarice, he is not only 
recalled immediately, but caſhiered, and rendered for 
ever incapable of being employed Vain in the ſervice of 
the republic, 266. 
Gilde, appointed by Theodoſius to res over the fourth. 
part of the Roman empire, i. 5—relolves, after his 
death, to drop the title of governor, and to aſſume the 
ſovereign dominion over his province, ibid. 
Gizrdans, count, commander of the coxitlarics, ſent by 
Manfred to the Ghibelines, advances with them, after 
his victory over the Guelphs, to Florence, i. 89—forces 
the city to acknowledge Manfred for its ſovereign, ibid. 
—depoſes the magiſtrates, and entirely abrogates or al- 
| ters all laws and cuſtoms that might look like remains 
| of their former liberty, ibid, —obliged to return to Na- 
plwGKues upon affairs of great conſequence, he leaves count 
Guido Novello, a Florentine, as deputy for the king 
there, ibid. = 
_ Givanna I. queen of Naples, calls 1 in Alphonſo, king of 
Arrapon, to her aſſiſtance, i. 72—adopts him, ibid. 
makes Braccio de Montone ver general, ibid. 


—— — 2 — 


Giovanna, 


I N D E X. 


Cisvanva II. queen of Naples, dies, i. N by ; 


- her laſt will Regnier duke of Anjou her ſucceſſor, ibid. 
Gianei; Paolo, lord of Lucca, to regain the friendſhip of 
the Florentines, refuſes to give aid to the Volterrans, i, 
255 —ſends an embaſly to the ſigniory of Florence to 


complain of the depredations made by Fortebraccio, and 
to intreat them not to join their enemy in making war 


upon a neighbouring ſtate, which had always lived in 
ſtrict amity with them, 258—lſecing himſelf cloſely be. 


| Hieged, he ſends to ſolicit relief from the duke of Milan, 


 269— waked in the dead of night by the noiſe made by 


armed men, he is frightened, 270 - offers them the keys 
of the city, ibid. —faves his life by bis ſubmiſſive beha- 


viour, ibid. —1s carried, with his ſon, to the duke of 


Milan, ibid.— they both die not long afterwards in pri- 
ſon, 271. 


Ciuflio, A plebeian of 1 irritated againſt the Floren- 


tines, determines to wreſt the town out of their hands, 
and to take the government of it upon himſelf, i. 254— 
makes himſelf maſter of the town, 255—ſcizes the go- 
- vernor, and takes the reins into his own hands, ibid.— 


expecting to be moleſted in his new ſovereignty,” he ſends 
| to defire the aid of the Luccheſe and Sieneſe, 255—his 
requeſt is denied, ibid. —he makes ſpirited preparations 


for the defence of the town, ibid. —is ſurpriſed in his a- 


partment by a party of conſpirators againſt him, 256— 


is attacked by them all with their drawn ſwords, ibid, — 


| draws his own, and deſperately wounds two of his adver- 


faries before he falls, ibid —is killed, and thrown out of 
the window, ibid. | 


Ghuce/ter, biſhop of, (Dr. Warbanan) a letter of his to 
invalidate the authenticity of a letter ſaid to have been 


written by Machiavel to Zanobius Buondelmentius, in 


vindication of his own writings, iv. 361. 


Gd cy, the moſt conſiderable and powerful of all = 


princes of Italy, i. 30. 


| Geths, ſceing the daily havoc made among them by Beliſa- 
rius, they lay hands on their king Theodate, — put him 


to death, i. 15—ſet up Vitiges in his ſtead, ibid. - re- 
cover their ſpirits on the recal of Beliſarius, and make 


choice of aavaddit. governor of Verona, to rule over 


them, 15 —tetire, after the death of Totila, into Pavia, 
and make Teia king over them, 16—the name of them 


. extinguiſhed in hwy b by the "_ of Narſetes neat 


Noceta, ibid. 


8 over n- 


=.» 


1 

Comment, the different ſorts of it confidered, ii. 7. 
Gracchus, Tiberius, deceives the Spaniards, iv. 22. 
Gregory III pope, ſeeing the emperor of Conſtantinople de- 
bilitated by repeated loſſes, deſpairs of any ſucceſs from 
that quarter, i. 23—not daring to confide in the Lom- 
bards, he has recourſe to Pepin, king of France, ibid.— 
receives a favourable anſwer to his ſolicitations, and is 
invited by him into France, 24—meets with an honour- 
able reception from Pepin on his arrival, ibid. — returns 
with an army to Italy, ibid. —lays fiege to Pavia, ibid. 
reduces the Lombard to diſtreſs, and obliges Ariſtol- 
phus to accept of the terms granted him by the French, 
ibid.—a memorable ſaying of his, ibid. —he makes a 3 
cond application to Pepin, on Ariſtolphus's refuſing to 


perform his engagements, ibid.—is applied to by Deſi- 1 


derius, duke of Tuſcany, for aſſiſtance, 25 grants his 
requeſt, ibid. receives thoſe territories from him which 
had been ceded to him by the er made with Pe- 
in, ibid. 
oe V. driven out of Rowe, i. 29—is re-inflated by 
Otho III. ibid. —takes the power of creating emperors 
from the Romans, and veſts it in ſix princes of Ger- 
many, afterwards 1 Electors, and their ſtates Elec- 
. torates, 30. 
Gregory X. pope, arrives at Florence, 15 95—thioking it 
his duty to uſe his endeavours to re- unite the city, and 
compoſe all differences, he prevails on the F lorentines | 
to receive commiſſioners from the Ghibelines, ibid. 
enraged at their refuſing to come back U he excom- 
municates the city, ibid. 
Gregory XI. pope, reſides at Avignon, and governs Italy 
by leiter . 7. 
Gregory XII. returns to Rome, after having reſided in 
| _ France ſeventy-one years, i. 165. 
Cualando, Antonio, by his bravery faves the vale of Bayne 
from being delivered up to RIPON by the pertidy of 
 Gambacorta, i. 429. 
| Gualtier, duke of Athens, ſent by Charles, duke of Calabria, 
de Florence as his lieutenant, to take poſſeſſion of the go- 
vernment, i. 127—new models the magiſtracy as he thinks 7 
proper, ibid. gains the affections of every body by the 
(apparent) modeſty and moderation of his behaviour, | 
ibid. —arrives at Florence with ſupplies from the king of 
Naples at an unlucky time, 135—made conſervator of 
the peace, and then commander In chief, ibid, —is in- 


flamed 


An D Kk X. 


i with a ſtill greater thirſt of power, A 
_ deavours'to ingratiate himſelf with the lower fort of 
people, ibid.— alarms the middle fort of citizens by the 
ſeverity of his conduct, ibid. —ftrikes additional awe, 
and acquires additional reputation, 138—makes a bold 
- puſh ro have the ſupreme power of the city veſted in 
him, ibid. —iſſues a proclamation, by which all the peo. 
ple are ordered to appear before bim, ibid. —the remark. 
able addreſs of a citizen deputed to him, 139 —his an- 
ſwer to it, 141 — be gets poſſeſſion of the govern- 
ment, 143 behaves i in a very tytannical manner, ibid, 
L is jealous of the nobility, 144 — makes his court to the 
people, ibid. commits many outrages, 144, 145—ſtirs 
uß three conſpiracies againſt him by his deſpotiſm, 146 
A alarmed at the ſpirited proceedings of his revengeful 
enemies, he buſies himſelf in fortifying his palace, 149 
—is, to his extreme mortification, blocked up in it, 151 
Dis ſuffered to withdraw with his effects unmoleſted, 
out of Florence, on his agreeing to renounce all claim 19 
any authority over the city, and to ratify his agreement 
at a ſpecified place out of the Florentine dominions, ib, 
E takes his leave of Florence, ibid. —confirms his re- 
nunciation, but with great reluQance, ibid. —his Cha- 
racter, ibid, 
_ Gricciaram, Luigi, his ſpeech. to the magiſtrates and on 
dis of the arts at F lorence, when he was Gonfaloniete 
di i . i. 184. 


H. 

Ban the glory which he 8 4 in i Italy equal to 
| that acquired by Scipio in Spain, but by different me- 
thods, accounted for, iii. 417 his manner of throwing 
Fabius Maximus, by whom he was ſurrounded, into ſuch 
2 perpiexity, as to render him unable to prevent his re- 

treat, iv. 199—gets poſieſſion of a place belonging to 

the Romans by an uncommon ſtratagem, iv. 223. 

Hawkword, fir John, diſcharged by the F lorentines from 

their ſervice, 1.212. 

Head, a multitude eng one, of very little conſequenes 

i 470111712 

Henry lil. the. emperor; not bearing to ſee the popes ſo 

powerful, commands Alexander to reſign the papacy, 
and the cardinals to repair to Germany to make a freth 

eleion, i. 3i—has the honour of being the firſt prince 


made ſenſible of the weight of ſpiritual weapons, ibid 7 
| iy 


N DE K 


bis . gives birth to the famous factions of ; 
of Guelfs and Ghibelines, 32—he is forced, by his own 

ſubjects, in a ſtate of excommunication, to go to Italy, 

33—makes his peace with the pope by aſking pardon. 
upon his bare knees, ibid. —quarrels again with the 
pope, and is again excommunicated, ibid. —exaſperated 
at ſuch tyrannical treatment, he ſends bis ſon OE 
with an army to Rome, ibid, | 
Henry, (on to the above, beſieges the pops in his caſtle, L 
33 teceives intelligence that Robert Guiſcard is march- 
ing out of Puglia to the pontiff's relief, ibid. — waits not 
| for his arrival, but returns to Germany, or | 
z Henry IV. emperor, comes to Rome in the pontificate of 
Paſcal the Second, i. 37—pretends great reſpect for him, 
ibid. —ſhuts up both him and all his clergy in priſon, 
ibid. cannot be prevailed on to releaſe them till he has 
a licenſe to diſpoſe of all the churches in Sun, as he 
plwGKẽbaſes, ibid. 

Henry II. king of England, ſonds b der to pope A- 
lexander III. to exculpate him from the murder of T ho- 
mas a Becket, i. 40. 5 
Hierdonius, Appius, having put bimſelf at the head of amul- : 

titude of ſlaves and exiles, amounting to no leſs than four 

thouſand, ſeizes the Capitol in the night, to the « great | 
: tion of the whole City, 111. 60. 5 
Honorius, fon of Theodoſius, heir to his ſathei's crown, but 
not to his valour or his good fortune, i. 4. 
 Hiratii, the inferences to be drawn from the mbit be- 
teen them and the Curiatii, iii. 88. 

Horſes, the method of raiſing plenty of them in any coun- 
tey, for the ſervice of the army, iv. 232. 
 Hoflilius, Tullus, a ſtratagem of him, iv. 13 85 
Houſſaye, Amelot de la, his dedication of his 7 rench irnnfla- 

tion of Machiavel's Prince to the grand duke of Tuſcany, 

ii. 169—his preface to his tranſlation, 172. 
Hus. the, ſeize upon Pannonia, a province on this ſide 
of the Danube, and give it the name of Hungary, i. 7. 


Men governor of Verona, choſen by the Goths to 
rule over them, i. 15 —is killed ſoon afterwards, idic. 
Imborſation, a mode of electing magiſtrates at F jorence, 
5 125. 
Imala, rebuilt thy Clef, king of the Lombarde, after having 
been 


1 * D OJ ® 


Had demoliſhed by Narſetes, i i. 19—taken by Curprizety 
Agnolo della Pergola, i. 236. 
Tnexperience, the mother of cowardice, iv. 36. FED 
Infantry, no ſort of it ſo dangerous as that which is com- 
poſed of people who make war their only calling, i iv, 27 
ho they ought to be armed, 60. 
Injuries, private ones to be forgotten by a good citizen 
when the public good requires it, ii. 486. 
Innocent II. pope, the e de Santo Spirito at Rome built 
by him, 143. 
Innocent VI. pope, retrieves the reputation of the church 
dy his virtue and good conduct, i. 65. 
Innocent VIII. pope, undertakes the protection of the city 
Of Aquila, ii. 148—is oppoſed every where with ſuccel; 
by king Ferdinand, 149—concludes a peace with him, 
 Ibid.—is reconciled to the Florentines, 150 —marries 
his baſtard ſon Franciſco to lone of Lorenzo de Medici's 
- daughters, ibid. —perſuades the Genoeſe to give up de. 
' rezano to the Florentines, 151. 
2 the effects of new ones ſometimes i in bad 
Hi 40. 
John 1 Anjou, ſent to Florence by his tber 1.431. : 
Iphicrates, the Athenian, kills a centinel whom he finds 
aſlee p upon his poſt, iv. 224—his ſaying 8 the occa- 
on, ibid. 
| Fugurtha, puts all his 3 to ab, iv. 198. 
Julius, pope, takes the town of Mirandola without diffi. 
culty by the freezing of the ditches around it, iv. 211. 
Juſtice, military, reflections on it, iv. 187 the methods 
taken by the ancients for puniſhing offenders, ib. 
Juſlinian, the emperor, is encouraged, by the diſguſting 
behaviour of Theodate to the Oft:ogoths, to attempt the 
dlſpoſſeſſing him of Italy, i. 14—appoints Beliſarius his 
commander in chief, ibid.—recalls him from Italy, 15— 
ſends him again to it, ibid.—is obliged, being invaded 
by the Parthians, to recall him a ſecond time, ibid. —is 
prevented from ſending freſh ſuccours into Italy by a new 
alarm from the Sclavi, 16—having repelled them, he 
| ſends another army into Italy, under the conduct of Nar- 
ſes, or Narſetes, ibid. —dies when Italy had ſcarce freed 
itlelf from the Gothic yoke, ibid. 
7 uſtinus, ſucceeds his father Juſtinian, i. i6—recalls Nar- 
ſetes out of Italy at the inſtigation of his wife Sophia, ib. 


ſends Longines: thither to luperſede him, ibid. 


Knight 


Knights Templars, the foundation of TO) . 37. 


L. 


Ladiſus, king of Naples, finding himſelf unable to cope 
with the forces of the Florentines, is obliged to make a 


ceſſion of Cortona to them, a city which had been for 

ſome time in his hands, i. 226—gathering freſh ſtrength 
_ afterwards, he renews the war with much more vigour, ib. 
Lamberti, Moſchi, a ſignificant ſaying of his, i. 8 5. 


Lampeg nano, filled with reſentment againſt Galeazzo, the 


cruel and laſcivious duke of Milan, for having refuſed 


to give him poſſeſſion of Miramondo, an abbey of which 
he had obtained a grant from the pope, for one of his 
kinſmen, ii. 72—meditates the tyrant's death, 5 3—is 
inſtrumental to it in the church of St. Stephen's, 776 
endeavouring to make his eſcape out of it, he is over- 
taken and ſlain by a Moor, one of the duke 8 to0tmens 


ibid. 


Dann, AMichael, a 1 puts Mimi x at the deat: 


of the plebeians, and ſeizes upon the government, i. 97 


E his character, ibid. —he RE the da 201—is | 


baniſhed, 221. | 


Language, contemptuous and reproachful of more diſſervice 


than utility to man, iii. 313. 


| Law, the making a new one which looks. 5 too 


far, in oppoſition to old cuſtoms, extremely diſguſtful, 


ni. 126—the breaking a new law a bad precedent, 149. 


Langu,” none made between princes and republics truly 


 magnanimous and powerful, by dint of money, iii. 224. 
Legions, the excellence of the Roman ones, iv. 27 fllled 


with new men at the end of every fifteen years, ibid.— 


the manner in which the Roman legion was divided, 98. 


Leptensry the Syracuſan, his ſtratage ni againſt the Cartha- 


'g'nians as ſucceſsful as he wiſhed it to bez iv. 202. 


Levies, the method oblerved by the Romans in MAKiNg 


them, iv. 43. 


Lewis of Bavaria, emperor, n into dy with an 


army, i. 127 comes into Lombardy, ibid. —advancin 


into Tuſcany, he, with the aſſiſtance of Caſtruccio, a 


makes himſelf maſter of Piſa, 128—on his arrival at 
Rome, he ſets up an anti- pope, ibid. does many things 


to the prejudice of the church, and attempts others which 
he is not able to effect, ibid. —leaves Rome with no little 
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diſhonour, 129 goes to Piſa, and by his difſatisfaQtory 
conduct makes eight hundred German horſe mutiny, 


ibid. —obſerving how liberally pope Benedict diſpoſes of 
the ſtates belonging to the empire, reſolves not to be be- 


bind hand with him in ſuch fort of generoſity, i. 61= 
gives away all the ſtates which had been uſurped from 
the church, to be held of the empire by the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſors, ibid. reduces the church by theſe donations to 
a very low condition, ibid. —by announcing his inten- 
tion of coming into Italy, he occaſions great commo- 


| Lewis of Anjou, comes to Italy to drive Carlo Durazzo out 
of the kingdom of Naples, and to reinſtate queen Gio- 
vanna, i. 222—throws the Florentines into no ſmall 

perplexity by his approaches, ibid. $ TO 
Liberty, whether it is ſafer to truſt the guardianſhip of it in 
the hands of the nobility, or of the commonalty, iii. 18 


impunity to the accuſer, for the preſervation of liberty, 
30. liberty not eaſily maintained by a people by any ac- 


tions in Lombardy, ibid. 


—the neceflity of having a criminal freely accuſed, with 


_  Cident become entirely free, after having been accuſtom- 


cd to live under the dominion of a prince, 66—liberty | 


recovered by a corrupt people, never preſerved by them, 
71—how liberty may be ſupported in a corrupt ſtate, 


Where it has once been eſtabliſhed, and in what manner 


Li 


it may be introduced, if it was not eſtabliſhed be. 
fore, 74. , ne | 


ibid. . 


Lodi, ſubmits to the Venetians, upon the death of the duke 


of Milan, i. 294, . . 
Lombardi, the laſt of the northern nations who invade Italy, 


i. lo- aſſembling at Pavia, the ſeat of their government, 
they chuſe Cleſi for their king, ig - weary of a monar- 
chical government, in conſequence of his rigour and cru- 


elty, they determine, on his death, to have no more 
kings, 20—appoint thirty dukes to rule over them, ib. 


extend their conqueſts farther than 


by this change in their conſtitution they render them- 
ſelves unable to ſubdue Italy 8 ibid.—unable to 
enevento, ibid. 


=] they come to an accommodation with the Romans and 


i 


Longinus, ibid.— gathering freſh ſtrength, they com- 
mence hoſtilities againſt the pope and the Romans, 27 
onginus, ſent into Italy by the emperor Juſtinian to how: 


one, brother to count Sforza, attacked by Fortebrac- 
cio, i. 300 — taken priſoner, ibid. — his army diſperſed, 


1 N 3 


25 ede Narſetes, i. 16—keeps his reſidence. at Ravenna, 
but introduces a new form of government into Italy, 17 
-— not only facilitates, but haſtens its ruin by his new A. 
troductions, ibid. receives Almachild and Roſamond, 
after the murder of Alboin, with much honour at Ri. 
venna, 19—avalling himſelf of the inability of Tiberius 
to ſend any relief into Italy, he thinks he has a fair ons -- ©: 
portunity to make himſelf king of the Lombards, and 
of all Italy, by the help of Roſamond and her treaſure, | 
| ibid. —communicates his deſign to her, ibid. —perſuades 
her to diſpatch Almachild, and to take him afterwards 
for her huſband, ibid. —finds his propoſal accepted by 
her, ibid —loſes all the hopes he had conceived by the 
deaths of Almachild and Roſamond, ibid. — comes to 
an accommodation with the Lombards, 20. 

1 Niccolo di, chancellor of the Capitol at Rome, Di 
turns the ſenators out of the city, i. 62—aſſuming the 
title of tribune, he makes himſelf head of that common- 

wealth, ibid. —reduces it to its ancient form of govern- 
ment, with much reputation and appearance of juſtice, 
ibid. —is ſoon obliged, notwithſtanding the reputation 
he had acquired, to reſign his new office, ibid.— finding 
himſelf unequal to the weight he had undertaken, he 
privately retires, and ſhelters himſelf under the wings of 
Charles king of Bohemia, ibid. —is feat by him priſoner 
to Rome, ibid, —is ſet at liberty by the pope, and re- 
inſtated in his former office, 63—reſumes the govern= - 
ment of the city, and cauſes a perſon who had poſſeſſed 
| himſelf of the tribuneſhip to be put to'death, ibid. —un- 
| dergoes the ſame fate himſelf, ibi. 5 

Tucca, city of, ſaved from the diſorder occaſioned amon 
the Florentine troops by the project of a celebrated 
Painter to lay it under water, i. 268—the tyrant there 
_ depoſed, 270—the ſpeech of a citizen there to animate 
the inhabitants to defend themſelves againſt the Floren- 
tines, 314. 

Luclatius, Duintus, his Arte gene to paſs a river without 
being obliged to fight the enemy in his rear, iv. 166. 

Lucullus, prevents a body of Macedonian horſe from de- 
ſerting him by a judicious manœu re, iv. 20 

Lutumo, having debauched the ſiſter of Aruns at Cluſium, | 
the latter encourages the Gauls to beſiege thai City, iii. 34+ 

„ 

Machiavel, Nicholas, his letter to Zanobius Bac ae 

tius in vindication of his own e iv. 335 — 361. 


Vor. . Dd. Machi 2 
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Machiavelli, Girolamo, ſent into exile, ij. 8 - not obſervin 
the bounds that were preſcribed to him, he is declared 
a rebel, ibid. —travelling through Italy to excite other 
| ſtates to make war upon his own ccuntry, he is betray- 


eds, apprehended, ſent to Florence, impriſoned, and put 
to death, ibid. | 


 Maffeo 1 firſt 8 of Milan, i bi 56. 


= Malateſta, \ G1jmond?, having married the daughter of count 


dforza,jhe expects to obtain the government of Piſa from 
him, i. 317—reſents his giving it to his own brother, 
ibid. —is ſtill more exaſperated, ibid. goes over to the 
duke of Milan, ibid. —earnefily ſolicits the pope and the 
king of Naples to make war upon his father-in-law, ib. 
| —receives powerful fuccours, ibid. N one of 
the Flotentine generals, 395. 8 
i, Malavolti, Frederigo, his generous behaviour to Coſimo de 
Medici while he was his priſoner, i. 281. 0 
— king of Sicily, deprived of his kingdom. and 
life, b Chailes duke of Anjou, i. QI. _ | 
Marlis n unable to bear the extraordinary ho- 
nours conferred upon Furius Camillus, and perceiving 
he can make no impreſſion upon the ſenate, applies to 
the people, iii. 34 — ſpreads vgrious aſperſions and inſi- 
nuations among them to the plejudice of Camillus, ibid. 
E particularly concerning the diſtribution of the ranſom- 
money collected for the Gauss. 35—ltirs up the people 
to raiſe tumults in the city, ibid. gives gieat offence to 
the ſenators by his ſeditious proceedings, ibid. —is cited 
to appear before a dictator, ibid. —is deſired to declare in 
whoſe hands the ranſom. money is lodged, ibid, —re- 
turns an evalive anſwer, ibid, —is ſent directly to pri- 
ſon, ibid. 
Mantua, marquis of, joined by Niccolo Piercings at Peſ. 
: chiera, i. 338—adyances with him to the walls of Ve- 
rona, in the dead of night, ibid. — makes a ſudden ſca- 
lade upon the new citadel], ibid. carries it before the 
enemy knows any thing of the matter, ibid. deſcends 
from thence with his men into the town, ibid. —breaks 
open St. Anthony's gate, and lets in all bis cavalry 
through it, ibid. —intreated by ſome of the principal in- 
_ habitants to receive the city into his hands, rather than 
_ "ſuffer jt to be rifled and ſacked, 341—receives them fa- 
vourably, ibid.—-endeavours to reſtrain the licentiout- 
neſs of his ſoldiers as much as poſſible, and to prevent 
the city from being Pungeres,. ibid. takes every 4/4 
i thod, 


1 D s X. 
TY at the ſame time, to get the reſt of the firon! 
places into his hands, ibid.—ſeparates thoſe which he 
cannot make himſelf maſter of from the town, ibid. — 
ſurrounds them with foſſes and other works, to hinder 
the enemy from throwing ſuccours into them, and thoſe 
already there from annoying the towns, ibid. 


 Maradi, Maffes da, prevents an engagement between the 


factions in Florence by his medlation, i. 134. 
Marcellus, converts Lucius Bancius of Nola, diſpoſed ti to 
favour Hannibal, into a friend by his generous beha- 
viour to him, iv. 224. 


Miri, Lucius, taking advantage of the remiſſneſs of the 


Carthaginians, after having ſlain the two Scipios i in bat= 
tle, attacks them, and routs them, iv. 138. | 


Marius, a Roman citizen, ſubdues the Cimbri, i. 4. 
Marius, his mode of trying the fidelity of the Gauls i in 0 | 


war againſt tne Cimbrians, iv. 196, 

Marignuoli, Guerriante, one of the ſigniors, at F lorence, 
more frightened than the reſt, by the intrepid proceed- 
ings of an enraged multitude, runs down ſtairs under a 
pftetence of ſhutting the gates, and ſneaks away to his 
own houſe, i. 195—is diſcovered by the mob, but is not | 
perſonally inſulted by them, 196, _ | 


. Marradi, a fort ſituated at the foot of thoſe mountains 


which feparate Tuſcany from Romagna, but on that 
fide of them which lies next to the latter, and at the 
entrance of che vale of Lamona, ibid, its advantageoue 
ſituation deſcribed, ibid. 
Martinella, a bell ſo called by the Florentines, tolled for : 
a month together, in time of war, before they took the 
field, i. 81. 79 5 


8 Martineng ho, a caſtle ſo ſituated that hoover is maſter of 


it may eatfily throw ſuccours into Bergamo, i. 373 — 
count Stonza, apprehenſive of the latter's falling into the. 
enemy's hand, fits down before the former, ibid. 


Martino, one of the chancellors at Florence, turned out of 


his office, i. 245. 

Matteo, Giovanni, a farmer to whom Belphegor es for 
protection, from his creditors, and "” whom he is after- 
_ wards outwitted, iv. 249. 

Matthias king of Hungary, pro: niſes to aſkt pope Pius f 1 
perſon againſt the Burks, ii. 22,—is appointed one of 
the generals, ibid. | 5 

Maximus, a citizen of Ava; ſeine upon it, after the 
. 9.03. 1 death 
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death of Valentinian, i. g—forces his widow t to marry 


mim, ibid. 
Medici, Sylveſtro 2 his ſpeech, i i. 179. 


Medici. Heri de, his ſpeech to che ſigniory of Florence, 
1.228. 


Media, Giroanni te, publicly expreſſes his difapprobation 


of the cataſto, i. 249 —allays the diſcontents occaſioned | 
by it, in ſome meaſure, by an addreſs to the people, 251 
— falls fick, 253 calls his two ſons to his bed-tide, and 


takes leave of them with a manly and affecting ſpeech, 


ibid. dies ſoon afterwards, ibid, —his character, 254. 
Medici, Caſimo de, his character, i. 273 —impriſoned by 

Rinaldo degli Albizi, 281 — meets with very generous 
treatment from Frederigo Malavolti, under whoſe care 
be is placed, ibid. —is banithed to Padua, 282—recall- 


ed, 290—is more jealous of the reputation of Neri Cap- 


pone, than of that of any other perſon, 378—privately _ 
applied to by count Sforza on his being deſerted by the 
Venetians, 412—gives him large ſums out of his own. 
| purſe, and encourages him to purſue the projedted en- 
terprize, ibid, — uſes all his endeavours, at the ſame 
time, that ſuccours may be ſent him by the public, ibid, 
zuſtifies the ſending affiſtance to count Sforza, 413— 
returns the anſwer of the ſigniory to the remonſtrances 
made by the Neapolitan and Venetian ambaſſadors, 4:8 
| —his friends grow more jealous of him, and endeavour 
to leſſen his power, ii. She ſuffers them to proceed to 
an imborſation, 6—makes them ſenſible of their impo- 


litic behaviour, ibid. —renews the cataſto, ibid.—is 


with his uſu 


waited upon by the grandees, ibid. —their ſolicitations 

from him, e od too old to attend to public affairs, 
al aſſiduity, $—lickens and dies, 10—his 

character, 10—17, _ : 

Media, Pietro de, fon of Colime, ebe himſelf to Dio- 

tiſalvi Neroni, ii. 23 ſends for him, and acquaints him 

with his father's dying directions on his account, 24 —ſo- 
licits his aſſiſtance with regard to the management of his 
oven private concerns, and the government of the city, 

ibid. —puts all his father's writings and accompts into his 

hands, ibid.—is duped by the counſel of Diotiſalvi, 25 —is 

loaded with all lots of reproaches and ignominious names 

| for his avarice and ingratitude, ibid. is defeated by Dio- 

tiſalvi, ibid. the clamour raiſed againſt him increaſed by 

| the failure of ſeveral merchants, 1 26—18 unable to re- 
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33 


1 


* 


ſiſt the torrent of faction, 29 - receives a correct lift of 


thoſe who had ſubſcribed to the proceedings againſt him, 


31—is aſtoniſhed at the number and quality of his ene- 
mies, ibid. —reſolves to engage ſuch as have ſtill, in his 


opinion, favoured his family, to ſign an inſtrument to 


ſupport him, ibid. finds that the very perſons who had 
ſigned a combination againſt him, now do the ſame in his 


_ favour, ibid.—his party ſtrengthened, 32—he receives 


intelligence of the machinations of his enemies, 33—re- 


ſolves to be beforehand with them by taking up arms 


firſt, ibid—pretends to have received a letter from the 


lord of Bologna, ibid. returns to the city, attended bj 


a great multitude of armed men, 34—receives a depu- 
tation of the citizens at his own houſe, 35—his reply to 
their ſpeech, 236—he addreſſes himſelf more particularly 
to Diotiſalvi Nerone, and his brothers, 37—prevyents 
their being pulled to pieces, ihid.—reſolves not to at- 


tempt any alterations while Bernardo Lotti remains in 


the office of gonfalonier of juſtice, ibid, —receives a 


letter from Agnolo Acciaivoli, 39 his anſwer to it, 40 
—defeats his enemies, ibid.— celebrates the nuptials of 


| his ſon Lorenzo with the utmoſt ſplendor and magnifi- 


cence, 46—makes a ſpeech full of exhortation and threats 
to his aſſociates in the government, 43—ſends privately 
to defire Agnolo Acciaivoli to come to him at Cafaggi- 


olo, 49—has a long conference with him on the ſtate of 


the commonwealth, ibid. —is prevented by death from 


the execution of his patriotic deſign, ibid. 
Medici, Lorenzo de, fon of the foregoing, carries away, 


with eaſe, the prize from all his competitors at a tourna- 


ment at Florence, ji. 28—his nuptials are celebrated 


with the utmoſt ſplendor and magnificence, 46—is ſent 


for, with his brother Giulano, by I'bomaſo Soderini to be 


preſent at the meeting of the heads of the chief families 
in Florence at the convent of St. Anthony, 50 his ad- 


dreſs to his countrymen, in conſequence of Soderini's 


ſpeech in favour of himſelf, and of his brother, 51—they 


are looked upon as the heads of the republic, ibid, - put 


citizens of Florence, 99—is fixed upon to go to Naples 


themſelves under the guidance and direction of Soderini, 


ibid. — Lorenzo diſtinguiſhes himſelf by oppoſing the 
ſentiments of Soderini with regard to the Volterrans, 63 


_—acquires much reputation from the ſucceſsful proceed- 


ings againſt them, 65—eſcapes out of the hands of thoſe 
who had aſſaſſinated his brother, 92 his ſpeech to the 


il 


\ 
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in order to conclude a peace with king Ferdinand, 117 
is received at Naples with much honour, II - makes 
a peace with the king, and returns to Florence with an 
increaſe of reputation, 120—being afflicted not only with 
the gout, but with pains in his ſtomach, he is obliged to 
go to the baths for the recovery of his health, 148—his 
death and character, 1579—164, 
Medici, Giulana de, brother of the foregoing, aſſaſſinated, 
1. 62 
ne, Biagio ae, 0 remarkable courage and fidelity 
. : 
| Memon, the Rhodian, gets one of his own men to paſs 
over to the enemy as a deſerter, and by that ſtratagem 
gains a complete victory over them, iv. 203. 3 
Mercato. Gaſpar da Vico, a Milaneſe plebeian, choſen by 
bis diſtiefied fellow citizens to be their leader, i. 415— 
| makes ſo furious an aſſault with them upon the place 
where the wayiſtrates are ſitting, that all thoſe who can- 
not make their eſcape by flight, are killed on the ſpot, 
ibid. —haviyg made themſelves maſters of the city, they 
begia to confult what are the moſt proper means to be 
taken, in order to deliver them out of their preſent mi- 
ſery, and to reſtore their ſormer tranquillity, ibid. it is 
unanimouſly agreed mongſt them to put themſelves un- 
der the protect n of ſome prince able to defend them, 
ibid. they cannot agree about the perſon, 426—M²er- 
cato ventures 0 propoſe count Sforza, ibid. —excuſes 
the count's conduct, and throws the blame upon the 
 Venetians and other fates i in Italy, ib1d,—his barangue 
is liſtened to with wonderful attention by the populace, 
Ibid. —he is diſpa:ched by them to invite the count to 
the city, ibid. 
Mercenaries, refleRions on 1 the et of eval. li. RG: 
 Miellus, tampers wich the ambaſſadors ſent to him by Ju- 
gu'tha, iv 198. 
Milaneſe, reduced to ſuch. extiemity of wretchedneſs that 
many of the poor people in the city drop down dead in 
the ſtree's every Cay for want of bread, i. 415. 1 
| Militia, the in ouventences of a Filed one pointed out, 
iv. 34 — the conveniences of one enumerated, 45. 
Mines, military ones conlidered, iv. 226, 
Minus, Lucius, the Roman conſul, being ſhut up, the 
Numidians in th: mountains of Liguria, procure A ſafe 
removal irom his confinement by his addreſs, i iv. 168. 


Mir andila, 


10 b K * 
Mirandola, taken by pope Julius: 8 any difficulty, 
by the freezing of the ditches around it, iv. 211. 


 Mithriaates, a ſpirited ſpeech of * in the field of battle, 


iv. 136. 


Money, not the ſine ws of wars as it is commonly thought | 


to be, iii. 247. 


Monte Pulciano, a packet from the cardinal of Florence to 


Niccolo Piccinino, ſent to him, without the knowledge 
of the pope, intercepted there, i. 345. 


Monteſecco, Giovanni Battiſta da, commander in chief of 


the pope's forces, eſteemed a ſoldier of great experience 


and abilities, applied to by count Girolamo and the arch- 
| biſhop of Piſa, 1i. 86—raiſes many doubts and objections, | 


ibid. is not ſatisfied with the attempts made to remove 
them, ibid. 


ane Carls di; in employed as a -cotnoder of the Ve 5 


netians as ſoon as he 1s able to bear arms, out of grati- 
| tude to the memory of his father, and the hopes they 


had conceived of the young man himſelf, ii. 68—at the 
expiration of the term of his commiſſion, he chuſes not 
to engage again in the ſetvice of that republic, ibid.— 
. © in hopes of recovering his paternal eftate, in the coun- 
try of Perugia, ibid. —marches with ſome forces into 
Tuſcany, ibi d. —invades the Sianeſe, ibid.—over-runs 


all their territory, ibid receives a letter from the Flo- 


rentines, 69—makes ſtrong remonſtrances againft them, 


ibid. * Tuſcany, and returns to the ſervice of the 
Venetians, ibid. | 


Moroxzi, Matteo de. to gain the favour of the duke of A- 
thens, or to exculpate himſelf, diſcovers a plot againlt ; 


him, 1. 145- 


: Moſcs, finds cities ready built in the country of which be | 


gets poſſeſſion, iii. 3. 


Muſic, military, the utility of it, iv. 88. 
 Muſfets, the ſophi of Perſia and the ſultan of Syria routed. 


in an engagement witn the grand n merely by the 
uſe of them, iv. 135. 


N. 


Naples, kingdom of, its firſt Was dee i. 33. 
Nardi, Bernardo, unable to bear the poverty 0 hardſhip 
of exile, reſolves to take ſome method to kindle a new 


war, ii. 52—flatters himſelf that he ſhall raiſe a flame 
too fierce for the Florentines to extinguiſh, ibid. - com- 
municates his deſign to Diotiſalvi Neroni, ibid. —1s 


+ & "or lated ; 
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elated with 1 advice and his aſſurances, ibid. —intra- 
duces himſelf privately into the town of Prato, and 
opens the affair to ſome of his acquaintance, ibid. — finds 
many of the citizens and the Polandri alſo ready to join 
bim, 53—ſends to inform Diotiſalvi of the time when 
they propole to execute their deſign, and of the manner 
of execution, ibid. — comes to one of the gates of the 
town a little before day-light one morning, with the Pa- 


landri, and about an hundred armed men, ibid.—is ad- 


mined, in conſequence of the addreſs of his friends, in- 
to the town with his troops, ibid. —makes himſelf 
maſter of the palace, and puts the governor, with all 
his family, under a guard, ibid. being informed that 
the magiſtracy are in confulution; he goes directly to 
them, and acquaints ihem with the motives of his un- 
dertaking, 54—wmakes no impreſſion upon them by his 
aſſurances and inſtigations, ibid. —is exhorted by them 

do ſet their governor at liberty, and to order his accom- 

plices out of the town as ſoon as he can, ibid.—not diſ- 
 couraged at this repulſe, he reſolves to uſe force, ibid. — 
_ determines to put Petrucci to death, ibid. —cauſes him 

| to be dragged from his priſon, and orders him to be 
hanged out of one of the windows of the palace, to 
ſtrike horror, ibid.—is addreſſed by Petrucci while he is 
buſied in giving directions for his execution, ibid.— 
thinks proper to follow his advice, ibid. brings him into 
a balcony looking into the ſtreet, ibid. makes him ha- 


_ -  Tangue the people, ibid. —ſends him back to priſon, ib. 


—is attacked by Ginori, while he is running about the 
ſtreet, intreating ſome, and threatening others, bid, — 
is wounded and taken, 56 is conducted to Florence, 
ibid. —his ſpirited reply tothe magiſtrates, ibid. - 
Narſſetes, ſent into Italy at the head of an army by Juſti- 
nian, i. 16—defeats Totila on his arrival, and kills him, 
ibid. — takes Rome again after his deſeat of Totila, ibid. _ 
—marches againſt Tia, ibid. —engages him, routs him, 
and kills him near Nocera, ibid. —recalled from Italy 
dy Juſtinus, ibid. —ſuperſeded by Longinus, ibid. — is 
extremely diſguſted at the emperor for depriving him of 
the government of Italy, 17 —outrageouſly provoked at 
ſome of the empreſs Sophia's contemptuous expreſſions, 
he invites Alboin, who then reigned over the Lombards 
in Pannonia, to come and invade Il ibid. 
Negotiation, thoughts on ache different lorts of it, ii. 430. 


"Nephew, 


„ 1 


Nepberos, of popes, to be conſidered as their ſons from the 
pontificate of Nicholas III. i. 48. 


Neroni, Dioliſalvi, is ſent for by Pietro de Medici, who 


acquaints him with his father's directions on his death- 
bed relating to him, and puts all his papers into his 
hands, ii. 24—promiſes to ſerve him faithfully, and, to 


| the utmoſt of his power, upon all occations, ibid. — 
finds Coſimo's affairs, vpon the examination of his 
books, in great confuſion, ibid. —deceives Pietro with 
_ falſe repreſentations, 25—turns his back upon him, and 
enters into a combination to deprive him of all power 

and authority in the ſtate, ibid. —hopes, by getting rid 


of him, to have the chief power devolve upon himſelf, 


ibidl—viſits him often, and behaves with the greateſt 


duplicity, 33 his machinations diſcovered, 34—his ac- 
tivity upon the occaſion, ibid. —he flies to Venice, 38 — 
uſes all poſſible means to embroil his country with the 
Venetian ſtate, 40 - goes to Ferrara, 45—is ee 


Borſo, the marquis of that ſtate, ibid. 


Nero, Claudius, ſurrounds Aſdrubal j in Spain, iv. 197 is 


out- generalled by him, ibid. 


New States, one perſon only ſhould be concerned in the 


founding of one, Or in making a thorough reform in an 
old one, iii. 


Nicholas II. deprives che Romans of their right of appoint- | 


ing the popes when elected, and reduces the election to 
the ſuffrages of cardinals only, + 


Nicholas III. of the family of Urſini, the firſt pope who 


openly avowed his ambition, and ſhewed that under a 


pretence of advancing the intereſts of the church, he | 


only deſigned to aggrandize his own family, i. 48. 
Nocera, near that place Teia, king of the Goths, is de- 
feated and killed by Narſetes, i. 16. 


Novell, Guido, lord hp Caſentino, appointed deputy for 


the king of Naples at Florence, by Giordano, i. 89— 


| reſolves to try to recover the affections of the people, 
whom he had exaſperated by his oppreſſive manner of 
proceeding, 91 thinking himſelf obliged to make ſome 


proviſion for his ſoldiers, he lays a new tax upon the citi- 


zens upon that purpoſe, 92 —meets with ſo much oppo- 


ſition that he dares not uſe any compulſive means to col- 
lect it, ibid.—is worſted in an engagement with the peo- 
ple, whom he had provoked to take arms, 93—daunted 
at his repulſe, and apprehenſive of being murdered in the 


night, he determines to ) ſaye himſelf by flight, ibid, — 


retires 
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retires in haſte to Prato, ibid.—is ſenſible of his error, 

on the recovery of his ſpirits, ibid. deſirous of retriev- 

ing his reputation, he marches back early in the morning 
to Florence, ibid. —is Cifappointed in his deſign, ibid. 


is forced to draw off again once more with infinite dif- 
3 and chagrin, ibid. 


O. 

Oddo, bunt, entering the vale with of Lamona with Nic: 

colo Piccinino, is ſtain there, i. 247. 

Odoacer, choſen by the Eruli and the Turingi to da 
them, i. 10—enters Italy at the head of them, ibid. — 
deſeats and kills Oreſtes in a battle near Pavia, ibid, — 

changes, aſt-r his victory, the title both of the gover- 
nors and the government, ibid. —aboliſhes the name of 

_ emperor and empire, ibid, —cauſes himſelf to be ſtyled 
king of Rome, ibid. —is the firſt chieftain of thoſe na- 
tions which over-run the world, who reſolves to hx | in 
Italy, ibid. 

Oligati, Girolamo, enters into 2 conſpiracy againſt Gile- 
azzo, duke of Milan, ii 50—is inſtrumental to his 
death in the church of St. Stephen's, 76—gets out of 
the church, diſengages himfelf from the crowd, and 
runs direQly, not knowing whither elſe to fly, to his 
don houſe, 77—is refuſed admutance dy bis father and 
brothers, ibid. is recommended by his mother, moved 
with compaſſion at his diſtreſs, to the care of a pri elt;- 
| $bid. —is taken home with him in another dreſs, ibid. — 

| Rays at his lodgings two days in hope that fome . 

may happen | in his favour, ibid. — finding himſelf difap- 
pointed in that expectation, he begins to be afraid of 

| being taken if he continues there any longer, ibid. — 
| endeavours to make his eſcape in diſguiſe, ibid. — being 
diſcovered and apprehended, he is brought before the 

_ magiſtrates, ibid.—gives 2 full and circumſtantial de- 

tail of the conſpiracy, ibid. —is beheaded, ibid. 

Onmens, in what manner the ancients interpreted bad ones, 

And other ſiniſter events, iv. 200. | 

Oratory, the ſtudy of it proper for a general, Iv. 145—the 
neceſſity of his haranguing his men ſometimes in order 

to mould them to his particular purpoſe, ibid. 

Ordinamenti, li, laws at Florence ſo called, i. 99. 

Orlandini, Bartolomeo, has the charge of à fort at di, 
. e abandons it, Ibid —cruelly aflaſſi- 
| nates 
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nates Baldaccio d' An ohiari, an able and experienced com- 
mander in the ſervice of the Florentines, 380. 
Ofporco, a Roman, ſucceeding to the papacy, is aſhamed 
1 ugly name, and aſſumes that of Sergius, i. 27. 
| Oftrog oths, 

mls of Mouenia and e now called Bornia 
and Servia, ibid. 


Otho, duke of Saxony, ſolicited by pope 3 to de- 


liver his country from the tyranny of the Berengarii, i. 
5 into Italy, ibid. — drives the Berengarii out 


of a kingdom which they had long poſſeſſed, ibid. —re- 
eſtabliſhes the pope in his former dignity, ibid. 
Otranto, allaulted, taken, and pluncered by the Turks, i ii. 
122—all the ipbabitants Put to the Woes, 123. 


P. 
8 Ovius, 8 prieſt, his advice, iii. 65. 
Paduans, twelve thouſand of them cruelly put to death b 


the order of Ezelino, commander of the Goibelines, 
1. 46. 


Pannonia, a province on this ſide the Danube, ſeized by 


the Huns, and called by them Hungary, i. 7. 


Papurius, orders the pullarii to take an omen, iv. 62—ani- 


mated by the favourable, though falſe information of the 


chief of them, he draws up his troops in order of battle, 
ibid. —his reply to his nephew, on being told by him 


that the poultry would not eat, 63—orders his officers 
to place the pullarii in the front of the battle, ibid. — 
_ marches ditsctly againſt the enemy, ibid. —his anſwer 
on hearing that the chief of the pullarii is killed, ibid. 


— he engage the enemy, and beats them, ibid.—is ho- 


noured and rewarded, ibid. 
Paſſes, the defence of them often prejudicial, ili. 88. 


Pavia, Deſideriue, duke of ORs ſhut up there with 
his ſon by Charemagne, 1. | 


 Pazzi, Franciſco, ieſiding at * determines to hazard 
the loſs of what he already poſſeſſes, in order to obtain 
what he {till wan's, ii. $5—complains to count Giro- 


lamo, the pops's mtural fon, of the proceedings of the 


Medici, ibid. —goe. to Florence, ibid, —finds: Giacopo | 
Pazzi more cool anc reſerved than he expected, ibid. — _ 
informs his friends atRome of his diſappointment, ibid. 
—animolities between the Pazzi and the Medici, ibid. 
the former meditate revenge againſt the latter, ibid. 
——AN account of the pincipal perſons concerned in the 


8 conſpi- 


abliſh themſelves in Pannonia, i. 8 poſſeſs 
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conſpiracy, 85 89 Rinaldo de Pazzi diſſuades them 
from it, 89 —the manner in which it was executed, go, 
91—many of the principal conſpirators apprehended and 
put to death, 94 the whole * of the Pazzi di- 
perſed, 98. „ 
People the, ſeldom erroneous in particulars, though they Mi 
may ſometimes be miſtaken in general points, iii. 153 — 
deluded by a falſe -appearance of advantage, they often _ 
| ſeek their own deſtruction, and are eaſily moved by mag- El 
nificent hopes and promiſes, 168 Van enraged multitude 
frequently appeaſed by the appearance of a grave man 
in authority, 173—the government of a ſtate where the 
people are not corrupted, 174—the people united, ſtrong 
and formidable ; ſcparated, weak, and contemptible, 15 
184—better and more conſtant in general than the 
prince, 185—the manners and diſpoſitions of the peo. 
ple to be particularly conſidered by him who is ambi- 

tious of changing the form of a government, 380. 

_ Pepin, ſon of Charlemagne, made ſovereign of France, in 
_ conſideration of his father's bravery, and his own merit, 

i. 24—applied to by pope Gregory III. to ſuccour him 

_ againſt the Lombards, ibid, not only readily promiſes to 
_ affiſt him, but ſends to invite him into France, ibid, — 
receives him with great honour, ibid. —ſends him back 
with an army into Italy, ibid. —is again applied to by 
Gregory, ibid. ſends another army into Italy, ibid.— 
enlarges the territories of the pope, 25—dies, ibid. 

: Pergola, Agnolo della, ſent by Philip Viſconti, duke of li- 3 
lan, with a formidable force to Imola, i. 236 — takes the 
town by ſurprize, ibid. —ſits down before Zagonara, 237 

puts the Florentines to rout, ibid. —takes all the 
towns in Romagna, in the poſſeſſion of the Florentines, 
two excepted, 246—is adviſed by Zarobi del Pino, go- 
vernor of Galeato, to leave the moumains and fortreſſes 
of Romagna, and to deſcend to the plains of Tuſcany, 
5 247 deteſting his baſeneſs and covardice, he delivers 
him up to his own men, ibid. | ; 

Peru, Philip, preſident of the chascery of reformation, | 
depoſed, and à more obſequious perſon choſen in his 
. | 

Petrarch, the celebrated poet, ſors lines out of one of his 
ſonnets, i. 425. 

Petrucci, Ceſare, governor of Prats, for the republic of Flo- 
rence, ii, 53—deceived by a meſſage from one of the 
conſpirators againſt the town, be lends a ſervant 5 

the 
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che keys of it, ibid. —is ſeized and put under a guard, 


ibid. —is dragged out of the place where he was con- 


fined, and ordered to be hanged out one of the win- 


dous of the palace, 55—his ſpeech to Bernardo Nardi, 


Phalanx, an ac „ 
Philip Viſconti, the ſecond ſon of Giovanni Galeazzo, be- 


count of the Macedonian one, iv. 99. 


coming ſole lord of Lombardy, by the death of his bro- 


ther, ſets his heart upon recovering the {tate of Genoa, 


which then lived free under the government of their 


doge Tomaſo da Campo Fregoſo, i. 232—diffident of 
ſucceſs, he endeavours to engage the Florentines to en- 
ter into an alliance with him, ibid.-—ſends ambaſſadors 


to propoſe it to the citizens of Florence, ibid. con- 


cludes an agreement with them, 233 —inftinges the ar- 


ticles of the convention, ibid. ſends ambaſſadors to Flo- 
= rence to juſtify his conduct, and to feel the pulſe of the 


citizens, ibid, —endeavours to Jull them into ſecurity, 
234 —raiſes diſcord and diviſions in the city, by his em- 


baſſy, ibid.—gives the governors of the ſtate great un- 


eaſineſs by his military proceedings, 235 - particularly 


by his manner of acting at Furli, ibid. —ſceing the Flo- 
rentines earneſtly bent upon the recovery of a town 


which he had reſolved to maintain, he throws off the 


maſk, 236 —ſends Agnolo della Pergola with a conſi- 
derable force to Imola, to keep the lord of that place 
fully employed, ibid. reduces Alberigo to great diſtreſs, 
237 —concludes a peace with the Florentines by the 
mediation of the pope, 251—breaks the condition of it, 


ibid. —is utterly defeated by them at Maclovio, ibid. — 
ſigns a peace with them, 252 —lolicited by Giungi, lord 


of Lucca, for relief, 269—is unwilling to fend him an 


ſuccouts, ibid, —Jays aſide all reſerve, and orders his 
general, Franciſco Sforza, to demand a paſlage for his 
troops through the reiricories of Lucca, ibid. makes a 
peace with the league, 207 promiſes his natural daugh- 


ter in marriage to count Sforza, 298 —is applied to by 


Battiſta Canneto for his aſſiſtance againſt the pope, 297 
ES gives the pope and his confederates time to recover 


their ſpirits, ibid. orders Piccinino to force his way 


through Tuſcany, 300 —is requeſted by the Neapolitans 


to aſſiſt them againit Alphonio, king of Arragon, 303 


_ —recommends them to the protection of the Genoeſe, 


ibid.—receives from the Genoeſe, Alphonſo, as their 
priſoner, 304—his interview with him, ibid, —{ets him 
” e . 7 
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at liberty, 305—loſes his power over the city of Genoa, 
by the repentance of Francis Spinola, who had betrayed 
it to him, 306—ſends inſtructions to him to make an in- 
curſion towards the ſea- coaſt near Leghorn, and to har- 
raſs the confines of Piſa as much as poſſible, 311 will 
liſten to no agreement with the league without the re- 
ſtoration of Genoa, ibid. breaks his engagement with 
the Venetians, 313—is forced to recal Piccinino out f 
Tuſcany, ibid. —in conſequence of applications to him 
from the diſtreſſed Luccheſe, he reſolves either to ſend 
a a conſiderable army to Tuſcany, or to make a vigorous 
war upon the Venetians, 318—on being informed of 
Sforza's refuſal to paſs the Po out of reſpe to him, he 
begins to entertain ſome hopes of being able to preſerve 


his mediation, 320—deſires him to uſe his endeavours 


to make a peace between the Luccheſe and the Floren. 
tines, and to get him included in it, if poſſible, ibid. 
buoys bim up with the hopes of his daughter in mar- 
riage, 32 1— enters into a treaty with count Sforza, 322 
| —relolves to take Romagna from the pope, 326—takes 
great pains to clear himſelf to the pope, to the Floren- 
tines, and to count Sforza, 328—continues to flatter 
the count, in a farcical manner, with regard to the pro- 
miſed marriage, 329—to keep him quiet, and to pre- 
vent all ſuſpicion, he ſends him the ſum of twenty 
_ thouſand florins, his daughter's dower by the marriage- 
articles, ibid.—is encouraged by Piccinino to invade 
Tuſcany, 343—determines upon that invaſion, ibid.— 
_ Propoſes a peace to count Sforza, 37 1—the count's an- 
ſwer to him, ibid.—receives an inſolent meſlage from 
Piccinino, 374—is very much exaſperated by his beha- 
viour, ibid. —gives his natural daughter in marriage to 
count Sforza, 37 3 Pere. concluded in conſequence 
bot it, ibid, 
king of Macedon: his Sores orders to prevent the 
deſertion of his troops, in an engagement with the 
Scythians, productive of victory over them, iv. 136. 
wn mio, the Athenian, rakes the city of Calcedon, by pre- 
tending to raiſe the ſiege, iv. 223. 
Piccinins, Niccolb, enters the vale of Lamona with count 
Oddo, to try if he can prevail upon the lord of Faenza 
to join the Florentines, i. EY taken priſoner, and 
* ſent ro Faenza, ibid. negociates ſo effeQually with the 
lord of Faenza and his mother, that they conſent to en- 
ter into an alliance with the republic of Florence, 248— 


. 


zs ſet at liberty, ibid. does not think fit to purſue the 
meaſures which he recommended to others, ibid. ſud- 


denly leaves Arezzo, when he has received his arrears 
from the Florentines, and goes to duke Philip in Lom- 
| bardy, 1bid.—is taken into his ſervice, ibid.—is ſent by 


him to the ſuccour of the Luccheſe, 271 — gives the Flo- 


rentines a confiderable overthrow, ibid, becomes one 


of the chiefs of a party againſt the church, 298—de- | 


feats the Venetians and Florentines in an engagement 
not far from Imola, 299—ordered by Pnilip to force his 
way through Romagna into Tuſcany, 200—ordered 


by him to advance towards Genoa, 311 — drives {ome 


of the Grenoeſe up into the mountains, ibid. —takes the 


vale of Ponzeveri trom them, ibid.—forces them into 
that town, ibid.—is obliged to draw off again with bis 


forces, ibid, —makes an aſliult upon Serazana, and 
takes it, ibid —to alarm the F lorentines itil! more, he 
proceeds towards Lucca, ibid. by his arrival at Lucca 


he makes the Florentines apprchenſive of new diſtur- 


bances from that quarter, 312 ſends to demand a paſ- 
ſage through that country into the kingdom of Naples, 


ibid. —on being refuſed, he threatens to force one, ibid. 
_ failing in his attack upon the town of Pilano, he lays 
_ waſte all the adjacent country, ibid. takes St. Gio- 


vanni alla Vena, ibid. —plunders it, and burns it to the 
ground, ibid. the ſucceſs of this enterprize determines 


him to attempt ſomething farther, ibid.—attacks two 
places and takes them both, ibid. -- {ets down, with al! 
| bis forces, before Barga, ibid. —is routed almoſt under 


the walls of that town, and forced to raiſe the ſiege, 313 
Eis recalled out of Luſcany by Philip, ibid. —pretend- 


ing to be highly diſguſted at the alliance into which Phi- 


lip had entered with his profeiled enemy, count Sfotza, 
he retires with his forces to Camurata, 327 — fortifies 
himſelf as if he intended to ſtay there, till he could be 
employed by ſome other ſtate, ibid.—deludes the pope 
by his plauſible repreſentations, 1bid.—-receives five 
_ thouſand ducats from him, and the promiſe of a lar 

proviſion for himſelf and his children, 1bid, —refolves to 


make an attempt upon Ravenna, ibid, —brings it to ſur- 


render after a very ſhoit ſiege, 328 — ſeizes upon ſeveral 
other places, ibid. - adds infolence to perſidy, ibid. — 
leaves the defence of Romagna to his ſon Franciſco, and 
marches, himſclf, with the greateſt part of his forces 
into Lombardy, ibid. —joins the duke's army, ibid. — 


falling 
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falling into the territories of Breſcia, he ſoon reduces 


all that part of the country, and then ſits down before 


the city itſelf, ibid. to prevent count Sforza's attempt 
for the relief of Verona, he moves with his army to 


Soave, 236—entrenches himſelf, ibid. —raiſes ſome forts 
to cut off the count's paſſage over the mountains, but 


they are not ſufficient to ſtop it, 336 - finding that the 
count had actually paſſed the mountains, he retires be- 


yond the river Adige, ibid. —defeats and takes moſt of 
the Venetian gallies upon the lake di Garda, 337— 


one part of his army is routed by Sforza, 338—he 
himſelf eſcapes in a ſtrange manner to the other, ibid, — 
ſurpriſes Verona, 340—encourages Philip to invade 
Tuſcany, 343—gets into Romagna, 348—tampers ſo _ 
effectually with the ſons of Pandolpho Malateſta, that 
they deſert the Venetians, and go over to the duke, ib. 


—alarms Sforza by his military progreſs, ibid. —having 


made all neceſlary diſpoſitions in Romagna, he intends 
to proceed on his march to Tuſcany over the mountains 
of St. Benedetto, and through the vale of Montone, 
351—tinds thoſe defiles ſufficiently guarded to fruſtrate = 
his deſigns, 1bid.—hopeleſs of ſucceeding at the paſs of 


St. Benedetto, he determines to try what may be done at 


Marradi, ibid.—is ſurpriſed to ſee ſo important a paſs 
meanly abandoned, ibid. is overjoyed to get poſſeſſion 


of it, ibid. immediately marches down to the vale of 


Mugello, ibid. —ſeizes upon ſeveral caſtles, ibid. —takes 
up his quarters at Peluciano, ibid. — makes incurſions 
into the neighbouring territories, as far as the moun- 


tains of Fieſole, ibid. —paſſes the Arno, ibid. —plunders 


and ravages all the country, till he comes within three 


miles of Florence, ibid. —is Joined by count Poppi re- 


volting from the Florentines, 353—is adviſed by him 1 N 
to march towards Caſentino, ibid. — follows his advice, | 


ibid.—lays ſiege to the caſtle of St. Niccolo, ibid. —takes 
it after a ſiege of two and-thirty days, 354—purſuing 
his ſucceſs, he takes Raſſina and Chiufi, 355—1s per- 
ſuaded by Poppi to fix his quarters in that neighbour- 


hood, ibid. — his anſwer to him, ibid. —proceeds to the 


bourg of St. Sepulchro, ibid. —begins to treat at a diſ- 
tance with the people of Caſtello, to ſee if he can cor- 


rupt them, ibid. —finds them inflexible, ibid. goes to 


Perugia, ibid. — is honourably received there, ibid.—is 
looked upon with ſuſpicious eyes by the citizens, ibid, 


makes ſeyeral propoſals, 356 —on their being reject- 


ed, 
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el, be returns to his army with a preſent made to him, 
ibid. forms a deſign of taking Cortona from the Flo- 


rentines by a conſpiracy, ibid.—is diſappointed by the 


_ diſcovery of it, ibid. —finding himſelf obliged to leave 
\ Tuſcany, he reſolves to make his utmoſt # at the 
laſt, and to give the Florentines battle, 357—hopes to 
take them unprepared, ibid. —is animated by the per- 
ſuaſions of Rinaldo degli Albizi and count Poppi, ibid. 
moves with his forces, 358—is defeated by the Flo- 
rentines at the battle of Anghiari, 360—marches away 
with the remainder of his forces, 361—reduces Sforza 
to great diſtreſs, 374—behaves with inſolence to the 
duke, ibid.—is diſappointed of a certain victory by the 


duke of Milan, 382—dies of grief, ibid, 


Picrinino, Giacopo, raifes diſturbances, privately encou- 
' raged by Alphonſo, i. 434—quits the ſervice of Ferdi- 
nand, and goes over to the, French, 445 —alarmed at 
the proceedings againſt him, endeavours, by the medi- 

tion of his friends, to make his peace with the duke 

Sforza, ii. 19—reſolves to accept of the honourable terms 


offered to him by the duke, ibid. - waits upon him at 


Milan, ibid. receives conſiderable honours upon his 
entrance into that city, 20— by thoſe honours his ruin 
is haſtened, as the duke's jealouſy is increaſed by them, 
ibid. —his marriage with the duke's daughter conſum- 
mated, ibid. —he is invited by Ferninand into his ſer- 


vice, and made commander in chief of his forces, ibid. 


L ſets out for Naples with his lady, ibid. —is entertained 
there for many days, with all ſorts of feſtivities and re- 
joicings, ibid. —is impriſoned, and afterwards put to 

een ibid. © | . 2 


Piccinino, Franciſco, ſon of the above, diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
by his valour at the battle of Anghiari, 1. 359. 3 
Piccinino, the patriarch of Aquileia, and pope's legate, be- 
| ginning to grow ſuſpicious that the Florentines are un- 
willing to have the town, of St. Sepulchro revert to the 
church, is ſo enraged that high words paſs between him 
and the commiſlaries, i. 362—a treaty is concluded at 
laſt to his ſatisfaction, ibid. —he determines that count 
Sforza's troops ſhall advance towards Perugia, in order 
| to relieve la Marca, or Rome, to whichſoever of the 
two he bends his courſe, ibid. that Bernardo de Medici 
go along with them, ibid. that Neri Capponi 
ſhall go with the Florentine forces to reduce Caſentino, ib. 
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| Pirto, elne of St. Sixtus, dies at Rome, not Sithout 


5 ſuſpicion of having been poiſoned by the Venetians, ii. 65. 

Pietra, Santa, belieged by the F ane, ii. 8 

by them, 147. 
Pie, the invention of it, iv. 53. | 
Pino, Zanobi del, governor of Galeata, ſhamefully gives 


up that place without making any defence, i. 247—ad- | 
viſes Agnolo della Pergola to leave the mountains and 
fortreſſes of Romagna, and to deſcend into the plains 


of Tuſcany, ibid.—is delivered up by him for his baſe. 
_ neſs and cowardice to his own men, ibid. is ſhut up by 
them in a dungeon, with nothing but a pack of cards to 
eat, ibid. —dies in a few days of hunger, ibid. 
Pioneers, the uſefulneſs of them, iv. 158. 
"Piſa, its greatneſs riſes from the depopulation of Genoa, 


and by the reſort of multitudes driven out of their own 


© country, 1.29, 
Pitti, Luca, a bold and reſolute man, being inveſted with 
the office of gonfalonier of juſtice, is very importunate 
with the people to appoint a balia, ii. being diſap- 
pointed, he treats thoſe who are members of the 
_ council with great inſolence, ibid.—threatens them, and 
ſoon afterwards puts his threats in execution, ibid. —fills 
the palace with armed men, 8—calls the people toge- 


ther in the piazza, and compells them, by force of arms, 


to do what they even would not hear of before, ibid. — 
is knighted for the good ſervices done to the ſtate by 
him, ibid.—inereaſes his popularity, ibid. receives rich 
preſents, 9 builds two magnificent palaces, ibid.—has 
recourſe to very extraordinary means for the finiſhing of 
them, ibid. receives a viſit from Diotiſalvi to encou- 
rage him, and to keep him ſteady to his friends, 34 — 


changes his mind, and is drawn over to Pietro de Medi- 


ci's ſide, ibid. — re view of his ſituation | in his ad- 

_ verſity, 38. 
Pinus II. pope, in the room of Salaten, i. 441—excites the 
Chriſtian princes againſt the Turks, ii, 21—takes ſuch 

_ meaſures as his predeceſſors had done before, ibid. — 
all the princes of Europe engage to furniſh him with 
ſupplies, either of money or men, ibid. he leaves Rome, 
and goes to Ancona, 22—is conſiderably diſappointed, 
. tbid.—falls ſick and dies, ibid. 
Placentia, ſubmits to the Venetians, upon the death of the 
duke of ane 1. 394. e 


Placidia, 5 
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Placidia, ſiſter to gi emperors, is married to Ataulpb, 
king of the Vitigotns, i. 5. : 
Plebeian, the inflammatory ſpeech of a Florentine one, 


BT 7 | 
Polenta, Oftacio de, ungratefully treated by the Venetians, 1 5 


| ö | 
Pane, his behaviour to the Catinenſes, i in conſequence of 
his ſuſpeQting their fidelity to him, iv. 203. 
Pomponius, Marcus, tribune of the people, lodges an accu- 
ſation againſt Lucius Manlius, iii. 49—is compelled by 
him to take an oath to withdraw the accuſation, ibid. ow. 
taxes it, and ſtrictly obſerves it, ibid. 5 
Ao three of them at one time, i. 69. = 
Poppi, count de, refules to deliver up the bourg and ; cita- 
del of St. Sepulchro to the pope, i. 323—finding him- 
ſelf unable to maintain them, he makes an offer of them 
to the Florentines, ibid.—the quarrel between him and 
the pope accommodated by them, 324—he revolts from 
the Florentines, 353—Joins Piccinino, ibid. —adviſes 


him to march towards Caſentino, ibid. perſuades him 


tool fix his quarters in the neighbourhood of Raflina and 

Chiuſi, 355—beſieged and taken, 363—his addreſs to 

the Florentine commillaries, ibid.—is ſtripped of his do- 
minions for his perfidy, 364. 

Poppi, town of, allaulted by Neri Cappari, 363—capitu- 
_ lates, ibid. 
Porcari, 3 a Roman citizen, enters into a conſpiracy 
to deliver his country out of the hands of the Pope and | 


the prelates, i. 425. | 
Prato, the commotions there throw” the ſtate into great 5 


cConfuſion, iii. 7. 

Prætorian Bands, why raiſed by. the Rookie emperors, and 
how employed, iv. 28—become tormidable to the em- 
perors themſelves, ibid. | 

Prince, the, dedication of that work to the moſt magnifi- 
cent Lorenzo de Medici, ii. 167. 

Prince, the duty of one in relation to military affairs, ii. 
 $i1—gi5—of ſuch things as advance or diminiſh the re- 
putation of a prince, 320—of royal liberality, and royal 
_ parſimony, 325—328 — how far princes are obliged to 


_ obſerve their engagements, 2339—343—the neceſlity of 
a prince's taking care not to make himſelf hated or de- 


| ſpiſed, 349 — 363 —the manner in which a prince ought 


to act, i in n order to gain reputation, 383 ho-] it came 
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to pals that many of the Italian princes loft their do- 
minions, 406. 
Principalities, the different kinds of them, 400 1 
by which they are obtained, ii. — hereditary-prin- 


eipalities, 189—of mixed principalities, 194—how ſuch 
ſtates or principalities ought to be governed as lived un- 
der their on laws before they were reduced, 228—of 
new principalities that have been acquired either by the 
forces and aſſiſtance of others, or by good fortune, 239 
Sof civil principality, 265 in what manner the ſtrength 
_ of all principalities is to be * 27 * eecleſiaf- | 
tical orincipalities, 281 
Priori, magiſtrates of Florence ſo called, i i. 97. 
Promiſes, extorted ones not binding, iii. 47. 
Proviſions, in an army, directions concerning them, i iv. 191. 
Priſſia, king of, his preface to his Examen, or critical eſ- 
ſay upon Machiavel's Prince, ii. 178. 
Puccio, brother, a knight of the order of St. John at Jeru- 
fſalem, {now called knights of Malta] ſent by Alphon- 
fo, king of Naples, with a body of forces into the vale 
of Bagno to receive the towns and caſtles in the pofleſ= 
ſion of Girardo Gambacorza, i. 428—makes himſelf 
maſter of all that territory, the caſtle of Corzano ex- 
cepted, ibid. 
3 Pulcher, Appius, being defirous to engage the Cartbaginian 
army in Sicily, orders the pullarii to take an omen, iii. 
63—0n being informed that the poultry would not eat, 
he throws them into the ſea, ibid, —his ſaying upon the 


occaſion, ibid, —coming to an engagement with the 


enemy he loſes the ys ibid. —is ſent for to Rome and 
diſgraced, ibid. 

Puniſoment, thoſe who i injure ether a whole gle or- any 
particular perſon, always to be A ———— as | Eefarving 
of it, iii. 319. 


Fyrrbus, a memorable feying of his, iv. 193. 


Duintius, Tites, orders the olebeians kc his ane 
in conſequence of the death of Publius Valerius, tomarch 
with him immediately againſt the Volſei, left they 
 fhovuld, by having time to take breath, revive their cla- 
| mours for the Terentillan law, iii. 60—inſifts upon their 
being obliged to follow him, 61—is oppoſed by the tri- 


bunes, ibid. Ser dy the people, ibid. 


Ruuenne, 


INDEX 


: Revenns, choſen by this emperor Valentinian for his reli 


dence inſtead of Rome, i. 8. 
| Regiments, of how many men they ſhould be compoſed, i iv. 


71 - how they ſhould be diſciplined and exerciſed in bat- 
talions and companies, ibid. the number of horſe ne- 


ceſſary in a regiment, 94 - how many carriages ought. 

to be allowed for their baggage, ibid. 

| Regnier of Anjou, invited by the Florentines and the duke 

of Milan into Italy, i. 439—he comes with ſupplies, but 
| ſoon leaves them, and returns to France, 430, 431— 
ſends his ſon John of Anjou to Florence, 431. 


| Regulus, Marcus, after having been victorious over the Car- 
thaginians, is defeated oy them, Iv. 129 to what his 


defeat was owing, ibid. 


Religion, the importance of a veneration and due regard "<p 


it, for the preſervation of a ſtate, iii. 53. 


Republics, as well-governed ones muſt neceſſarily have vir- 
tuous men to conduct them, their conqueſts and acqui- 
ſitions will be proprotionable to their virtue, iii. $3— _ 
thoſe republics highly to be blamed which have not 
troops of their own, 84—well-governed ones appoint 
proper rewards and puniſhments, according to the me- 

rits or demerits of their citizens, and never balance one 


againſt the other, go—weak ones always irreſolute, and 


taking wrong mealures, 131—if they are ever reſolute, 


they are more ſo from neceſſity than choice, ibid. the 
courſe of affairs in a [republic never to be ſtopped by a 


ſingle magiſtrate or a council, 163—the ruin of ill go- 
verned republics, rather than their exaltation, promoted 


by the acquiſitions which they make, 284—a ſtrict eye 
upon the conduct of their ſubjects required from the 
governors of a :republic, 438—the frequent exaction 

of new laws * for the preſervation of 1 its liber- 
ty, 488. 


| Reputation, the ſame degree of it obtained by two eminent 55 


Romans, by ſeverity and gentleneſs, iii. 420. 


5 Revolutions, the various ones in ſtates, brought about with 


and without bloodſhed, accounted for, iii. 379. 


| Rhodes, iſle of, ſucceſsfully invaded by the Turks, ii. 122, 
Ride, Antanio, a Paduan, governor of the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo at Rome, ordered by the pope to ſecure the cardinal 
of Florence, in conſequence of an intercepted pacquet 
from him to Piccinino, i. 345 —readily undertakes to 
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execute his orders, ibid. — ſoon meets with 2 convenient 
opportunity to give proofs of his obedience, ibid. re- 
ceives a meſſage from the cardinal, by which he is de- 
fired to meet him in the morning at a certain hour upon 
the bridge, 345—goes to the bridge at the hour appoint- | 
ed, ibid. —leads in the cardinal, in the courſe of their 


converſation, to the other end of it, ibid. —makes a ſig- = 


nal to have it drawn up, and conſequently makes the 


cardinal his priſoner in the caſtle of St. Angelo, ibid. — 5 


bis conſolatory en to him, ibid. —the cardinal's s an- N 

ſwer to it, ibid. 

8 Rigour, the queſtion whether that o or elemeney has a greater 

effect upon the multitude conſidered, iii. 414. 

| Rimini, Roberto da, appointed by the pope his commander 5 
in chiet, ii. 12 


Rimini, the town of, reduced by Cleſi, king of the Len. 
- bards; 1. 1 3 ja. 
Robert, king X Naples, ſends count di 1 to be com- 
mander of the Florent ines, on their pplying to him for 
another general, i. 120. + 
man empire, the manner in which it is cantoned out, 3 
10, 11—its deſtruction by inundations of Barbarians 
from the northern parts which lie beyond the Rhine and 
the Danube, attributed to the reſidence of the emperors 
at Conſtantinople, i. 3—the weſtern parts of it being 
far removed from their inſpection, extremely liable to be 
plwGKuͤundered by their own ſubſtitutes, and the incurſions 
of foreign enemies, ibid, —the final ruin of the Roman 
empire not accompliſhed till after many irruptions from 
the northern hive, ibid. 
Romans, emperor of Greece, after having deprived Con- 
ſtantine of that kingdom, is ſo enraged at the rebellion of 
the people of Puglia and Calabria, that he ſuffers the 
| Saracens to invade thoſe provinces, i. 28, 
Rome, the empire of it falls to Oreſtes and his ſon Auguſ- g 
tulus, i. 10 —conſiderations on its origin, iii. 5—on its 
government, 11—to what accidents it was owing that 
the tribunes of the people were created, and how they 
. contributed to make the Roman commonwealth more 
perfect, 13—its power and freedom increaſed by the diſ- 
ſenſions between the patricians and the plebeians, 14 — 
whether ſuch a form of government could have been 
eſtabliſhed at Rome, as could have prevented animoſities 
between the ſenate and the people, 23—on the religion 
of the Romans, 46—how the Romans availed chemſe]ves 
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of religion in reforming the ſtate, 58 in proſecuting | 


their wars, ibid.—in compoſing their tumults, ibid — 


their interpretation of their auſpices conſidered, 61—the 
ſuperiority of the Romans to the Athenians in point of 


gratitude to their citizens, accounted for, 97 —thoughts 
on the behaviour of the Romans to their generals, 111 


the tumults and diſorders at Rome, occaſioned by the 
Agrarian Jaw, 126—the conſulſhip and all the dignities 
in Rome conferred without reſpect to age, 197 —whe- 
ther the grandeur of the Roman empire may be attri- _ 
buted to the virtue or good fortune of that people,209— 
with what nations the Romans were engaged in their 
wars, and how obſtinately thoſe nations defended their 
liberties againſt them, 214—the policy of Rome in 
making itſelf ſtrong and powerful, by deftroying the 

ſtates round about it, and by incorporating ſtrangers with 
its owncitizens, 224—the conduct obſerved by the Ro- 
mans in their wars, 236—the proportion of land which 


the Romans gave to every inhabitant of their colonies, 


238—their migrations to foreign countries conſidered, 


239—the firſt prætor ſent by the Romans abroad, to 


Capua, 292—the taking of a middle courſe always a- 
' voided by the Romans, when they had occaſion to paſs 


judgment upon any of their ſubjects, 297 —ſeveral me- 


thods by which the Romans made themſelves maiters of 


towns, pointed out, 330—the Roman legions. filled 


with new men at the end of every fifteen years, iv. 27— 


why the prætorian bards were raiſed by the Roman em- 
perors, and how they were employed, 28—they be- 


come formidable to the emperors themſelves, ibid. — 
the claſſes formed by Servius Tullius, a fort of trained 
bands, 40—new-raiſed men called by the Romans, Ti- 
rones, 43—the method taken by the Roman conſuls, as 
ſoon as they entered upon their office, to raiſe the forces 
that were wanted for the ſervice of the year, ibid. — 
the Roman way of chuſing cavalry recommended, 51 
the order of battle obſerved by the Romans, 99— 
the manner in which the Roman legion was divided, 98 
in what manner the Romans uſed to march through 
an enemy's country, 149—the ſituation choſen for an 
_ encampment by the Romans pointed out, 173—of what 


number the Roman army generally conſiſted, 201. 


| Remulus, his behaviour, as a legiſlator, defended, iii. 41. 


Roſamond, wife of Alboin, receives her father's {kull filled 
with wine, by order of her huſband, i. 18—ſtung to the 
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quick by a cruel ſarcaſm from him, ſhe ſecretly yows 
revenge, ibid. —ſhares her bed with Almachild, a young 
lord, by a maneeuvre with one of her women, ibid. 
diſcovers herſelf to him, and ſtimulates him to kill his 
maſter, 19—flies with him, with all Alboin's treaſure, 
to Longinus at Ravenna, ibid. —is received by him with 
much honour at Ravenna, ibid. —liftening to the pro- 
poſals of Longinus, ſhe prepares a cup of poiſon for Al- 
machild, ibid. —gives it him with her own hands, ibid. 
is forced, by him, after having taken half it, to drink 
the reſt, ibid —dies, with him, a few hours afterwards, 
- Rubbetius, Publius, makes ſuch an impreſſion upon the ple- 
beians by his ſpirited repreſentations that they run to 
arms, and recover the Capitol which had been ſeized 
by Appius Herdonius, ini, G. 
Ruffnus, appointed by the emperor Theodoſius to preſide 
over the eaftern part of the Roman empire, i. re- 


| ſolves, after his death, to drop the title of governor, and : 


to aſſume the ſovereign dominion oyer that province 
himſelf, ibid.—is ſoon ſuppreſſed, ibid. _ Fo 
Ruffoli, Ubalde, the firſt who fills the office of gonfaloni- 
ere di giuſtizia, or ſtandard- bearer of juſtice, i. g8—he 
demoliſhes the houſes of the Galleti, becauſe one of that 
family had killed a fellow-citizen in France, ibid, 


Saginetto, Philippo, left at Florence as his lieutenant by 
Charles, ſon to Robert, king of Naples, and duke of 
Calabria, 1. 128. 3 5 


FClalviati, Francis, appointed archbiſhop of Piſa by the age 


upon the death of Philip de Medicis, ii. 83—being full 


of reſentment againſt the Medici for having made an 


oppoſition to his promotion, readily embarks with their 


enemies in their deſigns againſt them, 85—is hanged, 
in conſequence of his activity, as one of the conſpi- 
rators, 94. pr On We Sus 
Samnites, the, look upon an application to religion as the 
only remedy in a deſperate ſtate, iii. 64. 5 
San Severino, Alberto da, an officer, of great reputation, 
ordered by the ſigniory at Florence to march towards 
Prato, with what forces he can get together, and to 
advance as near it as he can, that he may ſend them a 
certain account how matters ſtand there, and aſter- 
wards proceed as occaſion requires, and he thinks moſt 
8 „ Proper, 


n 
proper, ii. 56 hardly is be got to Caſtello di Campi, 


when he meets a meſſeng er irom Petrucei, who informs 
him that Bernardo Nardi is taken, that bis accomplices 


ate either killed ot diſperſed, and that every thing is 


quiet at Prato, ibid.— returns with his men to F lorence 
upon this information, Ibid. 


Sante, a baſtard ſon of Hercules Rentivoglio, being ad 


governor of Bologna, and of Annibal's children, go- 


verns with great prudence, and dies a natural death, 
BE Es 
| Santo Spirito, the church of, takes fire by accident, and i is 
burnt to the ground, ii. bo. 


Aera, the, permitted by Romanus, emperor of Greece, 
to invade the provinces of Puglia and Calabria, i. 28— 
having ſubdued them, they endeavour to make them-_ 
ſelves maſters of Rome, ibid. —being obliged to raiſe 


the ſiege, they build an important fortreſs, ibid. 


Saal, Giorgio, his affecting behaviour e before 


his execution, i. 209. 


; Sciarra, the head of the Colonni family, flying from the 


fury of pope Boniface VIII. in diſguile, is taken by the 


Catalan corfairs, and forced to row in their gallies, like a 
common ſlave, i. 51—being known at Marſeilles, he is 


ranſomed, and ſent away to Philip, king of France, ib. 


Lis ſent privately by him into Italy, ibid. —arrives at 
Anagni, ibid. —gathers his friends together in the night, 
ſeizes upon his bolineſs' O perſon, and makes him pri- 


ſoner, ibid. 


Scipio, obliges, with his drawn ſword, all thoſe Romans 
who are on the point of tranſporting themſelves into 8i- 


cily, after the battle of Cannæ, to take an oath never 


to abandon their country, iii. 49 - makes himſelf maſter 
of New Carthage by aſſault, iv. 220—of many places 
in Africa ſtrongly garriſoned by the r by 


-._  Jelnts,. 222. | 
= . refleQions on thoſe employed by princes, ii. 304. 


Senſo, Bartolomeo de, one of the principal citizens of Cor- 


tona, going to mount guard by the governor's order, at 


one of the gates of the town, is warned by a friend not 


to go thither, if he has not a mind to be ſlain, i. 356— 


is informed by that friend of a conſpiracy, and immedi- 


diately communicates it to the governor, ibid. 


; SeravezZans, cruelly treated by Aſtorre Gianni, apply to 


the Council of T en at Florence for redreſs, i. 263—the 
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| ſprech of one of them to the council, ibid.—the cone. 
_ quences of it favourable to his fellow-citizens, 266. 
5 taken by the Florentines, ii. 152. 
Serezanella, a fortreſs belonging to the Florentines, beſieg⸗ 
cd by the Genoeſe, ii. 151 —relieved, 152. 
Sertorius, a Roman commander, kills one his own men, in 
a battle with the Spaniards, who brings him word that 
one of his generals is dead, ſuppoſing that the publica- 
tion of it would ſtrike a damp i in his army, iv. 136. 
Seſaa, duke of, receives Alphonſo, king of e at 
Naples, i. 303. 
Sforza, the dukedom of Milan falls to that family, i i. 56. 
Sera, Franciſco, count, is promiſed by Philip, duke of 
Milan, his daughter in marriage, i. 298—gains great 
reputation from that promiſe, ibid. —poſlefſes himfelf of 
la Marca d'Ancona, ibid —makes a peace » ith pope 
Eugenius, by which the territory of la Marca is ceded 
to him, ibid. —fent by the duke of Milan to demand a 
| paſſage for his troops through the territories of Lucca, 
269 —advances with them to Lucca, ibid. marches to 
Buggiano, ibid. —takes it, ibid. —burns a neighbouring 
fortreſs, ibid. —is bribed by the Flotentines to give up 
Lucca to them, and to quit the country, 270 — liſtens 
to their offers, ibid. — agrees to draw his forces from 
Lucca on the payment of fifty thouſand ducats, ibid. 
to excuſe his proceedings to the duke, he determines to 
aſſiſt the Luccheſe in the depoſition of their tyrant, ibid. 
_ —takes Giungi, the tyrant of Lucca, and his ſon, with 
him tothe duke of Milan, ibid. —appointed by the pope 
and his confederates their general, in order to drive For- 
tebraccio out of the territories of the church, 299—be- _ 
ſieges him at Aſceſi, zoo receives inſtructions to op- 
poſe Piccinino's paſſage through Tuſcany, ibid.—raiſes 
the ſiege of Aſceſi, ibid. —marches with his forces to 
Eſena, ibid. —chagrined at the ſucceſs of Fortebraccio, 
ibid. —leaves part of his army to hold Piccinino at bay, 
ibid. —advances with the reſt againſt Fortebraccio, ibid. 
brings him to an engagement, ibid, —defeats him, ib. 
Stakes him priſoner, ibid. joining Neri di Gino, he 
takes poſt at Santa Garda, 312—advancing towards Pic- 
cinino, he engages and routs his army almoſt under the 
walls of Barga, 313—forces him to raiſe the ſiege, ibid. 
| —puts his army in motion again, ibid. being deſirous 
of recovering what the Florentines had loſt, before 42 
N invades 
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| invades others, he firſt retakes all the towns which Picci- 


nino had made himſelf maſter of, ibid. —direQs his march 
towards the territories of the Luccheſe, ibid. —lays 


ſiege to Camajore, ibid. the inhabitants, terrified at 


his ſudden arrival, ſurrender to him, ibid. —he reduces 
Maſſa and Serezana with equal facility, ibid. - carries 
his arms into the confines of Lucca, ibid. —commits great 


ravages, ſparing nothing that his ſoldiers can lay their 
hands on, 314—is made governor of the Jeague, 319— 


will not be obliged to paſs the Po, ibid. is prevailed _ 
upon to promiſe {the Florentines that he will-paſs that 
tiver, ibid. is ſent into Lombardy, ibid. —having taken 
Uzzano, and thrown up ſome works round Lucca to 
keep it ſtill blocked up, he recommends the ſuperin- 
tendance of the war to commiſſaries, ibid. — paſſes the 
Appenines, and advances to Reggio, 320—is ordered 
by the Venetians, ſuſpecting his ſincerity, to paſs the 
Po immediately, and to join their forces, ibid. —he re- 


fuſes to obey their orders, ib.—returns to Tuſcany, ib.— 
encamps in the territories of Piſa, ibid.—is again flat- 


tered with the promiſe of his daughter in marriage, 321— 


uſes all means to prevent the Florentines from proſecut- 


ing the war, ib.—is earneſtly ſolicited by the Florentines 
not to abandon his confederates, 322 —his impatience 


to be married to the duke's daughter keeps him in a very 


fluctuating ſtate, ibid. — he is alarmed at the deſertion of = 


ſome of his principal officers, ibid. —enters into a treaty 
with the duke, ibid. —takes pains, after this agreement, 
to perſuade the Florentines to come to an accom- 


modation with the Luccheſe, ibid.—is ſolicited by the 


Florentines, 329—is kept in ſuſpence by the deſire he 


has to conclude the match with the duke's daughter, 
ibid. —is defired by Philip to uſe all his endeayours to 
make a peace between the Luccheſe and the Florentines, 
and to get him inincluded in it if poſſible, 330— 
_ earneſtly perſuaded by the Florentines not to deſert the 


Venetians, 331—enters into a confederacy, ibid, re- 


vives the drooping ſpirits of the Venetians on his arri 
val in Lombardy, 336—makes the relief of Verona the 
firſt object of his attention, ibid. — ſeeing his paſſage 


obſtructed through the plains, he reſolves to march over 
the mountains, and to puſh on that way, to Verona, 


ibid. —paſſes the mountains, and arrives in the plains 


beyond Soave, ibid.—enters Verona without any oppo- 
ſition, ibid, —attempts to relieve Breſcia alſo, 337 — ſits 


down 
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down before Bandolino; ibid. —obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
and to retire to Zeno, a fortreſs belonging to the Ve. 
roneſe, 337—defeats a part of Piccinino's army, 338— 

recovers Verona ſurpriſed by him, 339— his anſwer to 
the Venetians on their importuning him to attempt the 


Felief of Breſcia with his forces, 343—gives them no 


ſatisfaction by it, 344— bis difference with the Vene- 

tians about the relief of Breſcia adjuſted, 348—he is 

_ alarmed at the arrival of Piccinino in Romagna, and at 

the deſertion of the ſons of Pandolpho Malateſta, ibid. 
Eis afraid of loſing his poſſeſſions in la Morca, ibid. — 


takes poſt and goes to Venice, 349—demands an audi- 


ence. of the ſenate, ibid. —his ſpeech. to them, ibid.— 

determines to make himſelf maſter of the lake di Garda, 

and to drive the duke's forces entirely from it, 356 — 
attacks the Venetians with his. gallies, ibid. —defeats 
them, and takes the caſtles they had taken poſſeſſion of, 

Ibid. —relieves Breſcia, ibid. — marches after the enemy, 

ibid. —diflodges them from the caſtle to which they had 
retreated, and obliges them to retire to Cremona, ibid. 
 —begins to be afraid of loſing ſome of his dominions, if 
not all, 357—orders Piccinino to quit Tuſcany immedi- 

_ ately, ibid. —his anſwer to the duke's propoſal for a 
peace, 37 1 endeavours to recover the confidence of the 
Venetians by a vigorous proſecution of the war, 371— 
is courted by all parties, 388—is in deſperate circumſtan- 

ces after the death of the duke of Milan, 391—made by 

the Milaneſe commander in chief of their forces, ibid. 

—marries the duke's natural daughter, 395—totally de- 

feats: the Venetians at Caravaggio, 402—his generous 

behaviour to a Venetian proveditore, whom he had 
taken priſoner, ibid, —concludes a peace with the Ve- 
netians, 404 - deſerts the Milaneſe, ibid. —is addreſſed 
by their ambaſſador, ibid. —his anſwer, 408 —lays ſiege 
to Milan, 410—makes a: truce, and draws off the ar- 
my, 411—returns at the expiration of the. truce, and 
reduces the city to great diſtreſs, 414—enters Milan, 
and is made duke of it by the general conſent of the ci- 
tizens, 416—engages in a confederacy with the Flo- 
rentines, 417—undertakes:the reduction of Genoa, and 
| ſucceeds, ii. 18—ſends the king of France a ſupply of 
| fifteen hundred horſe, under the command of. his eldeſt 
ſon Galeazzo, ibid. becomes duke of Milan and lord 
of Genoa, ibid. takes all proper meaſures: to eſtabliſh 
himſelf in his government, ibid, —offers Giegogs Fee!” 
in RET nin 
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nino honourable terms, 19—orders Piccinino's marriage 
with his daughter to be conſummated, 20—privately 
concerts his ruin with Ferdinand, ibid.—dies, 23—is 
ſucceeded by his ſon Galeazzo, ibid, 
Sforza, Ludevico, makes himſelf guardian of the young 
© duke of Milan, ii. x 18—comes to an agreement with 
F. kl; 8 e 
Signiory, of Florence, the ſpirited addreſs of one of them 
to Gualtier, duke of Athens, i. 13)9. 
Sixtus IV. pope, the firſt who began to ſhew the world 
what a pope could do if the pleaſed, ii. 47 is dreaded 
by moſt of the princes in Italy, ibid. —reſfolving to keep 
| the territories of the church in their duty, he orders 
Spoletto to be ſacked, 65—becomes an enemy to the 
Medici on their furniſhing it with ſupplies, ibid, — being 
_ deprived of the fervices of cardinal Pietro by his death, 
ſuppoſed to be by poiſon, he proceeds with more cool- — 
neſs and deliberation in his deſigns, 66 —enters into a þ | 
league with king Ferdinand, and invites the other 5 { 
princes of Italy to join in it, ibid, —takes great pains to if 
_ detach Frederick, lord of Urbino, reckoned the moſt | 
able commander in Italy, from the ſervice of the Flo- 4 
rentines, 67—gives him an invitation to Rome, ibid. — 
pretends to be diſguſted at the behaviour of the Floren- 
tines, ibid. appoints Franciſco Salviati to ſucceed Phi- 
lip de Medici in the archbiſhoprick of Piſa, 83—makes 
war upon the Florentines, 99g - will not admit the Flo. 
rentine ambaſſadors to an audience, 108—is offended at 
not being included in the treaty betwixt the Florentines 
and the Neapolitans, 121—receives twelve ambaſſadors 
from Florence, 124—treats them with great haughti- 
neſs, 126—is reconciled to them at laſt, ibid. — gives 
them his benediction, and cauſes the form of the accom- 
modation betwixt them to be publicly read, ibid.—im- 
poſes heavy conditions upon the Florentines, ibid.--forms _ 
_ confederacy with the Venetians, the Genoeſe, and the 
Sieneſe, 127—his dominions are ravaged by the Neapo- 
litan forces, under the command of the duke of Cala- 
bria, who advances towards Rome, and fills the city, on 
his approach, with faction and diſcord, ibid. —appoints 
Robert Rimini his commander in chief, ibid. —his troops 
defeat thoſe of the duke, 130—buries Robert Rimini 
with great funeral honours, 131 —concludes a peace 
with the king of Naples, and with the Florentines, 132 


dies, 138, 5 
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| Slirmiſhes, whether they are neceſſary before battle; iii. 466, 
Soderini, Nicholas, choſen gonfalonier of juſtice, ii. ZI—is 
attended to the palace with a great concourſe of the prin. 
_ Cipal citizens, ibid.—is crowned by them with an olive 
_ garland, ibid. —follows his brother's advice, Z2—goes 
bo0dut of his office with little honour, ibid. 
| Soladiers, the beſt and moſt faithful ones among thoſe who 
ſignt from a principle of honour, iii. 146 the beſt me. 
thod of raiſing them, iv. 34—how the ancients exer. 
© Ciſed theirs, 65—in what manner they ſhould be exer- 
ciſed at preſent, 68—in what manner they are to be ral. 
lied after having been thrown into diſorder, 79—dif- 
ferent ways of animating them, 144—kept in their duty 
by bes ao 146—to be ſometimes laid under- a necel- 
ſity of fighting bravely, 147, 7 


5 Soldiery, the different ſorts of it, ii, 289. 


Sophia, the Wife of the emperor Juſtinus infligates kim to 
recal Narſetes from Italy, i. 16 - provokes Narſetes, by 
a contemptuous meſſage, to invite the king of the Lom- 
| bards to invade it, 17. 

Spinola, Francis, having betrayed the city of Genoa into 

the hands of the duke of Milan, repents of his conduct, 

and enables it to recover its liberty, i. 306. 

Spinoli, Gherardino, a Genoeſe, makes a purchaſe of Lucca, 

with thirty thouſand florins, i. 130. 

Spoletto, ordered to be ſacked by pope Sixtus IV. li, 6 5. 

St. Dominic, the order of, when inſtituted, i. 8 

St. Francis, the order of, when inſtituted, i. 43. {obs 

St. George, an account of that company at Genoa, ii. 141 

—1 
St. n a db; upon the' ſkirts of the mountains that 

divide the ſtate of Caſentino from the vale of Arno, 353 
—taken by Niccolo Piccinino after a hege of two-and- 
thirty days, 354. 

State, dangerous vile] in a ſtate more e likely to be removed 
by a temporizing, than a violent conduct, iii. 115—a 

great misfortune befalling a ſtate generally prognoſti- 

| cated by ſome people, or foretold by ſome perſon or other, 

180—weak ſtates commonly fluctuating in their reſo- 

lutions, 264—the methods to be taken for the re-union 
of a divided ſtate, pointed out, 435. 

Stiliano, caſtle of, burnt by Franciſco Sforza, the Milaneſe 
general, 1. 269. 

| Stilice, appointed by the emperor Thecdobus to preſide 
over the weſtern part of the Roman empire, i. 5. — con- 

| cealing 
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cealing his ambition with more art than Ruffinus or 
Gildo did theirs, he endeavours to inſinuate himſelf 


into the favour and confidence of the new emperors, i. 


5 - deſigns, however, to perplex and embarraſs their 


affairs, ibid. —adviſes them to retrench the former pay 


of the Viſigoths, in order to ſtir the people againſt them, 
ibid. incites alſo many other northern nations, ready 
to ſeek new ſettlements, to invade the Roman pro- 


vinces, ibid. 
Stroxzi, Andrea, a Florentine, makes an attempt upon the 


| liberties of the city, i. 1 $0->with 2 * ws. : 


hands of the magiſtrates, ibid, 
: Sylla by what means he twice cluded his enemy, iv, 107 


75 


| Tria, choſen by the Goths their king, on the death of To- i 


F 
Tempeſt, a prodigious one in a Tuſcany, i i. 437+ 


| Tenric, ſon of Attila, 1.8. 

Ten having betrayed Amalaſontha, and nh her to 
death, ſeizes upon the kingdom himſelf, i. 14—gives 
great diſguſt to he Oſtrogoths by ſuch a proceedings” 


ibid. 


5 7 beodore, the firſt pope, quarrels with Deſiderius, a Lom- 


| bard, duke of Tuſcany, i. 25—is beſieged by bim 


in Rome, ibid. —is obliged to apply for help to Charle- 


magne, ibid. 


7 Heodoric, ſucceeding to the kingdom of the Oſtrogoths en 


the death of his uncle Volamir, writes a letter to Ze- 
no, the eaſtern emperor, in order to procure larger | 


and more convenient territories for them, i. 11—re- 


ceives permiſſion from him to march againſt Odoacer, 
and to wreſt Italy out of his hands if he was able, ib. 


in conſequence of this permiſſion he, immediately 
_ quitting Pannonia, enters Italy, ibid. —kills Odoacer 


and his "ſon, ibid, —calls himſelf king of Rome, ibid. — 
takes up his reſidence at Ravenna, ibid. —his character, 


11, 12—refleftions on the wretched ſtate of Italy be- 


_ tween the reigns of Arcadius, Honorius, and that of 
Theodorie, 12—on the revolutions originating from 


that miſerable ſituation, 13—the happineſs of it during 
the reign of Theodoric, 14. | 


Ne jus, the laſt Roman emperor, who 3 defeats 


the V iGgathis,, and reduces them to obedience i. 4— 


finds 
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kgs finds them fubmiſfive to his government, ibid. ready to 
receive his pay, and to fight for him, ibid.—appoints 
three governors to prefide over three parts of the em- 
pire; Ruffinus over the Eaſt, Stilico over the Weſt, and 
Gildo over the South, 5. 
Theodoff us, Ton of Arcadius, furcerds to thb empire, i. a 
E gives himſelf little trouble about the affairs of the 
Weſt, ibtd —ſecing himſelf attacked in many different 
places, he begins to treat, firſt with the eG and 
then with the Franks, ibid. | 
Deſeus, the founder of the city of Athens, ili. 2. 
Thomyris, queen of Seythiny deceives aſs fo by a pretended | 
flight, iv. 202. 
Tiberius, the emperor, ſucceſſor to Juſtious, being en- 
gaged in a war with the Parthians, cannot ſend any re- 
lief into Italy, i. 19. of | 
Tiberius, the emperor, more careful to eſtabliſh and in- 
creaſe his own power, than to promote the public 
good, iv. 27—diſarms the Roman people, and keeps 
the ſame armies continually on the foot upon the con- 
| fines of the empire, ibid. —not thinking thoſe ſufficient 
to keep the ſenate and people in due AWE, raiſes other 5 
forces, called the prætorian bands, 28. e 
Time, juſtly called the father of truth, iii. I * 
Times, the neceſſity of a man's accommodating him- | 
felf to them, in One” to ſecure ſucceſs in great de- 
ſigns, iii. 384. 
Tirones, new-raiſed men ſo called by the Romans, 
We 4 
Tivoli, The ancient Tybur of the Romans, i. 393. 
Tournament, a grand one at Florence, ii. 28. ok 
Totila, ſucceeds Ildovadus, as king of the Goths, k15-- 
© —Touts the emperor's forces, ibid. —regains Tuſcany, 
and ſtrips the imperial generals of almoſt every ſtate 
which Belifarius recovered, ibid. — beſieges Rome, 
* whilſt Beliſarius lies with his army at Oftia, and 
| takes it, 1 5—demoliſhes the greater part of the city, 
ibid. —marches into Calabria, in order to cut off the - 
_ ſupplies coming out of Greece againſt him, ibid. — 
retakes Rome, but does not exerciſe the ſame rigour 
upon it that he had done before, 16 —defeated and killed : 
by Narſetes, ibid. . 
Town, the proviſions neceſſary for its defence upon the 
approach of an enemy, iii. 445 —in what man- 
ner to be Wale, iv. 209 rules to be 7 
| y 


Ede 
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by thoſe who are to defend a town threatened with 
a2 a fiege, 211—advice to thoſe who are in want of 

- Huh when they are beſieged, 2179—and to the 
beſiegers, ibid. — how to draw a garriſon out of a 
town that is belieged, 222 — good guards to be 


* provi 


kept at all times, and in all places, by the beſieged, 


224 different methods by which they may convey | 


private intelligence to their friends, 225—how to re- 


pair a breach, and to defend it, 226—the befieged 


to divide the forces as little as poſſible, 228 — the ex- 
poſute of a town to an aſſault on one hide ſometimes 
neceſſary, ibid. 46. 


Tyranny, the introducers of it into any Nate to be held i — 


* iii. 4 3. 


1 


Uberti, Parinati Seb; commander of the Neapolitan | 
forces, defeats the Guelphs upon the banks of the 
river Arbia with great ſlaughter, i. 89—gives ſingu- 
lar proofs of his patriotiſm, go—openly and boldly pro- 


| teſts againſt the cruel ſentence of his party upon the 


City of Florence, ibid. —his memorable declaration be- 


fore the council at Empali, ibid. 


Urban, the ſecond, a perſon very diſagreeable to the 
Romans, i. 36 — not thinking himſelf ſecure in 
Italy, he removes into France, ibid.—lays there 
the plan of a "ey noble and e undertaking, 


ibid, 


Uzzano, Niccolo 4. oppoſes Rinaldo de Albizi's argu- | 


ment in favour of a war againft Lucca, i. 250 his 
anſwer to Niccolo Barbadori, on being ſolicited by 


him to promote the expulſion of Coſimo de Me- 


dici from the city of F N 274— dies ſoon after- 
wards, * 


wy - 


2 caſtle of, —_ from the F lorentines by the Nea- 


politans, by the negligence of the governor, i. 424. 

| Palentine, duke, finds himſelf obliged to wait upon 
Lewis XII. king of France, (in Lombardy), in con- 
ſequence of the complaints made by the Florentines, 


after the revolt of Arezzo, and ſome other towns. 
in the vale of Chiana, in order to exculpate him- 
ſelf, ii. 1% —ftopping at Imola, in his return from 


You, |; =, thence, 
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thence, he theke lays a ſcheme to diſpoſieſs Giovanni 

Bentivoglio of Bologna, and to make it the capital 
of the itates Which he bad ately acquired 10 Ro- 
magna, ibid —ſtirs up à formidabſe conſpitacy, ibid. 
the caſtle of St. Leo wrefted out of his hands, 

482 teceives from the Florentines their fecretary 


% 


 Niccolo, Machiavelli, with an” offer of their protec- 
tion and aſſiſtance againſt his new enemies, 48 = 
is in great diſtreſs at Imola, by the mutiny and de- 
ſertion of par: of his fotces, ibid. — takes courage 
from the offers made him by the Florentines, idle 
—xcſolves to ſpin out the war with the few, troops 
which were faithful to him, and to amuſe the enemy 
with overtures of agreement, whilſt he endeavoure 


a 


to raiſe mote forces, ibid. — ſends to defire ſuccour 
from the king of France, ibid. —raiſes all the recruits 
e poſſibly can, by giving large advance-money, and 
| good Pay. to every man, eſpecially ; horſemen, - wha . 
would enter into his ſervice, ibid. —a body of bis 
troops make a ſtand againſt the enemy at Foſſom- 
brone, but are ſoon routed, ibid.—the news of this 
defeat determines him to ftop the progreſs of the 
war at any rate, by a treaty of peace, ibid, —Teaves 
no ſort of artifice untried which may contr bute to 
that end, ibid. —his infinuating repreſentations, ibid. 
—he works fo effectually upon the credulity of his 
enemies, that they agree to a ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
and ſend Signor Paolo Urſini to treat with him of 
peace, ibid.—ſtill continues his preparations for war, 
ibid.—taiſes forces with all poſſible diligence, ibid. 
—diſtributes them privately in different towns all over 
 Romagna, 484 — receives a reinforcement of five 
hundred French lances, ibid. —thinks it a ſafer and 
better way to proceed rather by circumvention than 
open violence, ibid.—refolves not to break off the 
treaty he had begun, ibid.—proceeds with fo much 
| ſeeming candour and diſintereſtedneſs, that a peace is 
ſoon concluded, ibid. —agrees to pay the penfioas as 
_ uſual, and makes a preſent of four thouſand ducats 
iu ready. money, ibid. not only promiſes to give Gio- 
vanni Bentivoglio no farther diſturbance ir Bobang, 
but contracts a family-alliance with him, ibid. — is 
promiſed. by his enemies in return the reſtoration of 
the-duchy of Urbino, and whatever elſe they had Faken | 
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Hoi him, and their ſetvice in any future expedi- 
tion, by: having concluded this treaty, he quar- 
ters all his own forces and French auxiliatics in the 
different towns of Romagna, 485 — leaves Imola, 
ibid. —goes to Ceſena, ibid. —ſtays there ſeveral da 
to conſult with ſame deputics ſent thither by the Vi 5 I 
telli and Urſini, about the enterprize they ſhould | 
next go upon, ibid, —receives a meſſage from them, 
by which they offercd to invade Tuſcany; or to make 
an attempt upon Sinigaplia, ibid. wiſhes them to 
have no thoughts of the firſt propoſal, but concurs _ - 
with them in the other, jbid.—thinks he has a very 1 
favourable opportunity for the execution of his ſecret — 
deſigns, ibid. — diſmiſſes his French auxiliaries, and 3 
ſends them back again into Lombardy, ibid. leaves DO 
Ceſena, ibid.— comes to Fano, and avails himſelf of ES 
all the artince he is maſter of to prevail upon Vitetl _ 1 
- and Urſini to ſtay at Sinigaglia till his arrival, idid. 

— gains a conſiderable point, 486—communicates his Dy 
deſign to eight of his molt intimate confidants, ibid,— — 
gives them inſtructions for their conduct, ibid. —or- 
ders all his forces, both horſe and foot, to rend:zvous 

upon the banks of the Metavero, and to wait there 

till he joined them, ibid. —arrives there himſeif at the FB 
time appointed, and draws up his army, ibid. — 
Cauſes two hundred horſe to advance towards Sini- 
gaglia, ibid. — commands the foot to move after them 
at ſome little diſtance, ibid. — brings up the teſt of the 
cavalry bimſelf in the rear, ibid. — draws near the 
town of Sinigaglia, 487 — receives Vitellozzo Vitelli, 
Paolo Urſin, and the duke of Gravina, in a very, 
en. manner, ibid. — not perceiving Oliveretto 
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2 
a Fermo, he makes a private ſignal to one of his 


men appointed to watch him, to take care that he 
did not eſcape, ibid, teceives bim alto very graciouſ- 
Jy, ibid.—after having ordered them to be ſecured, | | 
| he mounts his horſe, and ifſues commands for the | 1 
diſarming and plundering of their ſoldiers, 489= 
| Prevents his own ſoldiers. from pitlaging the town 
dy killing ſeveral of them with his own hand, ibid. = 
. —haviog, reſolved to put Vitellozzo and Oliveretto to „ 
death, he orders them both to be ſtrangled; ibic. — 
Vallatirion, emperor of the Weſt, reſolves, after the de- 
dete of Attila from Oh attempt the e 
1 0 
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780 that empite to its. former greatneſs. and ſplendour, i. 
__$—chules Ravenna, inſtead of Rome for the place of his 
reſidence, ibid. 
Valerius, Publius, his behaviour to the Epidaucians, miſ- | 
truſting their ſincerity, iv. 204. 
Vandali, the, hard preſſed, and reduced to extremities by 
the Viſigoths, after having ſeized upon that part of 
Spain called Breſcia, are called over by Boniface (at 
that time governing Africa in the name of the em- 
perot) to come and ſetile there, i. 6—willipgly em- 
bark in this enterprize, ibid. — under the banners! of 
SGenſerie their king, they make a deſcent upon the 
- coaſt of Africa, ibid. make themſelves maſters of A- 
frica, ibid. receive pacific overtures from the em- 
peror Theodofius, ibid, —driven Out of Africa by Beli- 
„ſarius, bd - 4 : 
Velamir, king of the Oftrogoths, 3, | 7. ae the death 35 
of Attila, he takes up arms agaioſt his two ſons, Ten- 
ric and Euric, ibid. —kills one of them, and drives the 
other, with all the Huns, over the Danube into their 
own country, 8. 
Venice, remarkable inſtance of an n unwholeſome country* 1 
being rendered healthy by its populouſneſs, i. 860. 
Venice, city of, founded by people who had fled into cer- 


tain little iſles at the extremity of the Adriatic, where 


they lived together under no particular governor, but 
agreed to obſerve certain laws which ſeemed abſolutely 
neceſſary for their ſupport and eſtabliſhment, iii,.2. 
Pentinigla, ſent by pope Calixtus III. as bis general a- 
gainſt Piccinino, i. 435—comes to an engagement with 
him near Bolſena, ibid. —is taken priſoner, ibid. 


Jercingetorex, general of the Gauls, retreats to a conſider- 


able diſtance, that he may not, be obliged to hight the 

Roman army commanded by Julius Cæſar, iv. 143. 

Verona, ſurpriſed in the dead of night by the marquis of 
Mantua and Niccolo Piccinino, i. 340 — the city 


laved from pillage by the ſubmiſſion of tome of the prin- _ 


cipal inhabitants, 341. _ 
Fiery, the duty of wile princes and well- governed zepub- 
lics to be contented with it, and not to gralp at more, 
- 11.240. 
4 e e rellegions on its. iv. 8010 what the rare- 
neis of it may be attributed, 93. 
Vifeantis the, founders of the dukedom of. Milan, their ori- 
e Faced 1. 54 555 50. 
| ik 72 aths; 
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Ti :goths, the firſt of the northern nations, after the con · 
queſt of the Cimbri by Marius, that” invaded the Ro- 
man empire, i. z have the country extending itſelf a- 
long the banks of the Danube aſſigned them by the em- 
perors, after ſeveral battles, for their habitation, 4— 
maintain a poſſeſſion of the lands allotted them for a 
great number of years, ibid. —invade the Roman pro- 

vinces at different times, and upon various occaſions, 

tbid.—are often repelled by the power of the emperors, 
ibid. are entirely reduced to obedience by the emperor 

Theodoſius, ibid. — do not after his victories chuſe any 

other king of their own to reign over them, ibid.—yo- _ 

luntarily ſubmit to his government, ibid. receive his 
pay, and fight under his banners, ibid. —finding their 

+ uſual ſubſidies reduced by the emperors, in conſequence 
of the advice given them by Stilico, they determine to 
redreſs themſelves, 5—make Alaric their king, ibid. —1n- 

vade the empire under his conduct, ibid. take and ſack 

Rome itſelf, after many enterprizes, and over-run all 
the reſt of Italy, ibid, — make themſelves maſters. of 

Spain, 6. | 

: Fitdh, Niccolo, lord of the city of Caſtello, one of Lond. 

de Medici's moſt intimate ene TR 65 —furniſhes bim 
with ſome ſupplies, ibid. | 

Vitiges, choſen king by the Goths i in the room of Theodate, 

I. 15—is beſieged and taken priſoner in Rav enna by Be- 
liſarlus, ibid. 

Voltaire, M. his preface to the firſt edition of the king of 

Pruſſia's Examen du Prince de Machiavel, ii. 181. 

Volterra, rebels againſt the Florentines, i. 254—foon re- 

duced to obedience, 255 —tumults there, and the cauſe of 
them, ii. 61 —when derached by the Florentines, 64. 

Vortiger, king of the Angli, drives the Britons out of their 
iſland, and gives it the name of England, i. 6. 


ivy W. | 

Mar, ſome of the ſprings of it between different powers 
diſcloſed, iii. 245—vw hether it is better, upon the ex- 
pectation of a war, to invade the enemy, or to ſuſtain an 
invaſion, 252—the proleſſien of it not to be made his 
only one by an honeſt man, iv. 21—the ſubjects in a 
monarchy or a republic not to be ſuffered to make war 
their only occupation, 24—the military art to be prac- 
tiſed in time of Petzen as an exerciſe, in time of war mere- 

| ny Out of neceflity, and for the ac. uiſition of glory, 25. 

BEES # ntebarne, 


„ 


Ilie borne, Peter, his dedication to queen Elizabeth, iv. 4. 
Wi lliam, king of Sicily and Puglia, included in an agree- 
"on between Frederick Barbaroſſa and pope Urban II. 
„ 
Women, the ruin of ſome ſtates aſcribed to them, ili. 4 33 


Xantippus, the Lacedzmonian, his adyice to the Carthagi- 
nians fatal to the Romans, i iv. 9 


20e, the government of Conſtantinople falls into his 
hands, i. 10—refiding there, he rules the whole empire 
of the eaſt, 11. 5 

Zeno, a fortreſs belonging to the Veroneſe, i 1. 337 7. 

* eſtabliſh Themletves 1 in . i. 8. 


